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The principal task of this study is a comprehensive examina- 
tion of runic data within the context of current ethnological 
theories concerning the question of magic, with close attention to 
the disciplines of runolugy and the history of religion. 

After a review of the basic ideas surrounding the problem of 
a link between runes and "magic," the concept of magic as operative 
behavior, and of magical spells as performative speech is discussed 
and expanded within a framework of a theory of communication. As 
a synthesis of some recent ethnological studies, a semiotic theory 
of magic as a system of communication between man and a numinous 
(but not necessarily causal) reality is forwarded (Chapter II). 
There follows in Chapter III a review of major scholarship of the 
twentieth century, and trends in the interpretation of runic 
inscriptions as examples of magic. 

In Chapter IV, a socio- and religious-historical context for 


the development of the runic system is established, which is 
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intended to serve as a matrix for the understanding of the possible 
socio-cultic characteristics of the runic tradition. Chapter V 
consists of a discussion of magical practices among the Germanic 
peoples, and a more extensive treatment of the operative use of 
runes indicated by lexical (both epigraphic and literary) evidence 
and attestations of operative formulas contained in Old Norse texts. 
A survey of the elder runic inscriptions is made in accordance 
with a linguistic-formulaic typology, and each of these formulas is 
interpreted in view of the preceding data (Chapter VI). It is 
concluded in Chapters VII and VIII that there are four types of 
unambiguously operative formulas, i.e. 1) ek-formulas (often with 
functional bynames), which are transformational in character, 
2) symbolic word-formulas (alu, laukaR, etc.), which seem to be 
examples of operative analogy, 3) sequential and non-sequential 
graphic formulas (futhark-inscriptions and ephesia grammata, which 
would appear to emphasize an order : disorder polarity, and 4) ex- 
plicitly operative syntactic formulas in which the magical motive 


is clear. 
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M. Cf. Marquardt 1961 

masc. masculine 

MHG Middle High German 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

MM Maal_og Minne 

MQ Mankind Quarterly 
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MS(S) manuscript(s) 

MWel. Middle Welsh 

NAWG Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Gottingen 

NE New English 
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nominative 
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Cf. Opitz 1977 
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plural 
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edition, cf. Hoops 1911-19) 


Reallexikon der_germanischen Altertumskunde (second 
edition) 
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S. 
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Skalds. 


Skj. 
Skt. 
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South Germanic 
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Cf. Jonsson 1908 
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Transliteration of the Runes 


Due to constraints imposed by the use of a typewriter, 
the usual runic transliterations have been somewhat modified. 
Transliterations of epigraphical material are placed between 
diagonals, e.g. /alu/. Supplied characters are placed between 
parentheses ( ), and those reconstructed from damaged or problem- 
atic forms are between square brackets{ ]. Otherwise, ambiguous 


forms have a single point placed below them, e.g. /alu/. Indefinite 


and unreconstructed characters are represented by /x/, while sect. 
tions which are broken off or completely defaced are rendered by 
elipsis /. . ./. An arch over two or more characters indicates 
a bind-rune. For the transliterations of individual runic 
characters, see Figures I-III. Latin letters are represented by 
underlined capitals. 


A Note on Translations 


Unless otherwise noted, translations of runic texts, and 
those of written Germanic or Latin texts, are those of the 
author. 
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Chapter [ 
Introduction 


For most runologists at the beginning of the scientific study 
of runic writing and its attendant cultural features, there was lit- 
tle doubt as to the essentially ‘magical’ nature of the runes.¢ How- 
ever, in the past forty years serious objections to this general as- 
sumption have often been raised ,¢ and never has the questioning of the 
magical nature of the runes and of runic inscriptions been as strong 
as in the last few years.” For this reason, the times demand a new, 
more critical examination of the whole question of the connection 
between the elder runic tradition and the practice of magic by the 
Germanic peoples during the first millenium C.E. 

One of the principal deficiencies in the study of runes and 
magic has historically been the routine neglect of the complex prob- 
lem of magic in ethnological and religious historical terms and the 
possibility of linking it with runological study. In this regard, a 
singular shortcoming has been the lack of a comprehensive (or even of 
a limited, heuristic) definition of the concept ‘magic’ and the con- 
textual placement of that idea within the runic tradition. Although 
this topic receives extensive discussion in ch. II, at this juncture 
a preliminary definition may be offered from the Encyclopedia of An- 


thropology: 


Magic supposes a set of beliefs and techniques designed to 
control the supernatural or natural environments for specific 
purposes. The element of control helps analytically to dis- 
tinguish it from religion (more propitiatory) and the empiri- 
cally untested belief in magic distinguishes it from science, 
but the frontiers dividing the three are not always clear. 
(Hunter and Whitten 1976: 254) 


When we seek to understand these concepts in the runological context, 
it seems prudent to distinguish carefully between the idea of 'rune- 
magic’ (magical operations in which the runes themselves are con- 

sidered agents of some extraordinary force, or the force itself) and 


the more neutral ‘runes and magic' (which leaves the question as to 
the ontological relationship between the runes and the magical force 
open).” 

In this study, the data is approached from essentially two 
viewpoints, 1) the runological (i.e. the philological study of the 
runes and the attendant disciplines of archeology and art history) ,” 
and 2) the ethnological or religious historical. It is necessary to 
deal exhaustively with the concrete runological problems of the in- 
scriptions in question in order that the interpretive comments con- 
cerning their supposed magical functions rest on as firm a foundation 
as possible. Various readings of inscriptions from the extensive 
secondary runic literature are referred to, as it is often a mistake 
of those who deal with this topic to accept the readings of particu- 
lar scholars too easily, or to ignore basic runological problems. 
For the sake of convenience, the reader is usually referred to read- 
ings found in Krause (1966) -- which are not necessarily those of 
Krause himself -- as this is the only edition which approaches com- 
pleteness ,° and one which is easily available. 

The religious historical approach is also of course in- 
fluenced by an anthorpological or ethnological viewpoint. The runic 
data are studied as the primary traces of an intellectual or spiri- 
tual world, which, if properly and carefully dealt with, may reveal 
some of this archaic inner world to us today. There are signifi- 
cant difficulties with the study of historical materials in a way 
similar to that of living traditional societies -- the limited and 
often disparate data demand a methodology of their own. Unfor- 
tunagely, no such coherent methodology exists. However, this 
problem has been kept in mind throughout the course of this work. 

Much of the religious historical approach is drawn from eth- 
nological work done in the field of magical theory. More recent 
studies which recognize the essential wholenss and non-evolutionary 
nature of the concepts 'magic', religion’, and "science! ’(Wax and Wax 
1962 and 1963, and van Baal 1971) and ones which have begun to develop a 


fresh approach to magic as a system of communication between per- 
ceived realms of reality (cf. Finnegan 1969, van Baal 1971, Tambiah 
1973, Grambo 1975) have been keystones of the anthropological con- 
siderations. Furthermore, special attention has been given to the 
history of Germanic religion and its attendant magical or ‘operant' 
aspects. Of paramount importance would seem to be the placement of 
the runic phenomenon within a plausible socio-cultic context in the 
Germanic world? and within a more comprehensive Germanic magico- 
religious world view -- based upon literary and archeological evi- 
dence. 

Perhaps a word should be said on the temptation to use (or 
over-use) comparative evidence in a study of this kind. In theoret- 
ical and methodological constructs (ch. II) topological analogies 
with exotic cultures (contemporary and historical) can be of some 
heuristic value. However, we can not be sure that although a given 
practice or institution may appear to be similar or identical to one 
found in the Germanic world, that the attitude of the subject toward 
that practice and its aim and context (or 'frame of reference’)? are 
not radically different. For this reason, the preponderance of any 
comparative evidence is kept as far as possible within the Germanic 
cultural context, with a secondary emphasis on the wider Indo-Euro- 
pean world, and the exotic cultural features are placed in a tertiary 
position. 

A methodology which combines inductive and deductive reasoning 
has generally been employed in the development of the research. Vari- 
ous categories of inscriptions and formulaic elements within the in- 
scription texts were obviously developed only after the runic corpus 
had been analyzed, while advantage was taken of past scholarship to 
establish the basic categories, e.g. rune-master inscriptions, word- 
formulas, etc. In the area of magic itself, general ideas synthesized 
from common theories used by anthropologists and ethnologists (ch. IT) 


govern a basic approach to the data (a very necessary first step); 
however, this theoretical base is modified according to specific data 
gathered from the runic corpus (chs. VI and VII ), so that a more ac- 
curate picture of the ‘magical thinking’ involved with the runes may 
be gained. 

After a theoretical groundwork for magic, the problems of tra- 
ditional (or pre-literate) societies, and useful theories of symbol 
systems and their use in magic among various peoples have been dis- 
cussed (ch. II), previous scholarship concerning the whole problem of 
rune-magic, and the runes and magic is briefly surveyed (ch. III). 

A pivotal problem in the question of magical aspects possibly involved 
with the runes revolves around the nature of the society in which 
those concepts would have flourished. In ch. IV some of the socio- 
cultic features of early Germanic society are examined in the context 
of the historical development of runic systems. Before the epigraph- 
ical corpus itself is treated, the role and nature of magic (both 
runic and non-runic) and the basis for customary magical thought in 
the Germanic world is discussed (ch. IV) to provide a context for 
inscriptional evidence presented in ch. VI. Material in ch. VI is 
arranged according to a formulaic typology, which is intended to 
articulate the evidence in a new way, conducive to the examination 

of runic inscriptions in their basic linguistic or communicative units. 
The last major chapter forms an interpretative analysis of the formu- 
laic elements deduced from the elder runic corpus and therein an at- 
tempt is made to establish a case for the operant function of these 
elements. 

Evidence considered includes both the epigraphical corpus it- 
sel flo 
references to runes and runic practice, and attestations of lexical 
items relevant to runic problems 2 


and the important but problematical literary and historical 


Runic epigraphy is considered on 
a contextual level -- for the actual linguistic information imparted 
by the inscription -- and from a structural point of view. This struc- 
tural data includes the juxtaposition of the formulaic e‘ements to one 


5 


another, as well as the structure of the runic system (shape, order, 
phonology, group articulation), both of which can impart significant 
information on the nature and development of the traditions. 

Archeological data are sometimes employed in the discussion of 
individual inscriptions (e.g. rune-stones and grave finds), as welt 
as whole classes of inscriptions (e.g. bracteates), when such evidence 
provides significant information about the possible function of the 
inscription. In the case of rune-stones, it is helpful to know whether 
the stone was most probably found within a grave-mound or on top of 
one (which is not always easy to determine) .!° With grave finds, 
other information about the grave (was it a cremation or burial, a 
man or woman, etc.)!9 can be important, while the general placement 
of the bracteates, and the typology of their finding circumstances 
may be informative. 

Art historical problems, such as the iconography and style of 
the bracteates/* and of the few elder rune-stones with pictographic 
representations, as well as information which art historians can 
provide concerning the technique of executing a runic inscription 
(carving techniques, pigmentation, etc.) can be useful in the estab- 
lishment of the technical and symbological knowledge of the early 
rune-carvers. Such information may be useful for both a better under- 
standing of the craft of carving runes and for the light it might shed 
on technical aspects of runic magical practices and beliefs. 

Comparative evidence of essentially two types is introduced at 
various relevant points, 1) the intercultural -- the problems of which 
have been briefly discussed, and 2) the interepochal evidence found 
within the Germanic tradition. This latter category presents a host 
of special problems. The principal questions for this study in the 
elder tradition are, 1) to what extent can medieval literary sources 
be used as evidence for runic practices in the Migration Age and be- 
fore, and 2) what is the value of the younger epigraphical material 
in the investigation of the elder inscriptions? Any general conclu- 
sions reached on the nature of the elder tradition may not rest too 


heavily upon either of these types of evidence. However, when the 
literary historical problems of Eddic sources and the saga litera- 
ture and the possible cultural influences surrounding the younger 
runic tradition are kept in perspective, comparative evidence of 
this nature, when corroborated by the elder epigraphy, can be helpful 
in reconstructing significant technical, and procedural aspects of 
the elder period. 

The purpose of this study is manifold. First, it represents 
an attempt to place the problem of runes and magic in the context 
of the most recent ideas on the problem of magic in general. Here, 
magical theory will be approached from the viewpoint of a ‘linguistic 
model’ and as a representation of a communicative relationship, rather 
than frem what have become barren ideas of nebulous numerological 
computations and the like. The possible relationship between runes 
and magic is evaluated on the foundation of linguistically and for- 
mally based formulaic models, all of which have been material prob- 
lems of runology over the past hundred years. Sound runological evi- 
dence has been the standard basis through which magical or operant 
aspects have been approached. Second, any rune-magic which might be 
deduced is placed, as far as possible, within the context of a gen- 
eral understanding of ‘magical thought' in the Germanic world. Third, 
an attempt has been made to develop an explanation of the runic phe- 
nomenon which takes into account the social realities of those times. 
The social context of the runic tradition -- as nearly as we can de- 
termine it -- may yield information whichis useful in order to as- 
certain the nature of that tradition, as well as that of the society 
in which it thrived. Fourth, I have made a final effort to evaluate 
the possibilities for the establishment of a general theory of the 
use of runes in magical operations. 

The extent to which anyone can be successful in the exploration 
of this topic, and in finding solutions to those problems, remains 
somewhat doubtful. Because 'magic', 'religion', and even language 


are so much an expression of some psychic reality, they represent 
extremely difficult objects for study by means of human intellect. 

No scientific 'mirror' has yet been devised by which this subject may 
reflect upon itself and become its own object -- and it seems certain 
that this paradox will endure all scientific efforts to resolve it, 16 
Probably no single comprehensive theory will be able to account for 
all variations given such a model. However, it is precisely for this 
reason that the universal fascination endures, and the absolute neces- 
sity and responsibility for the continuing exploration of the possi- 
bilities of ‘understanding’ these phenomena remain. This study is 

an attempt to come a step closer in this process, or at least to 

frame the questions in a more revealing manner than has heretofore 
been the case. 


NOTES 


1. The common assumption that the runes were first and fore- 
most used by 'priests' of some kind in divinatory rites plus the 
etymology of the word 'rune' led to the conclusion that the runes 
were essentially 'magical' (see ch. V). Editions such as Bugge- 
Olsen (1891-1924) and Krause (1937) emphasized magical interpreta- 
tion of various inscriptions, while special studies in rune-magic 
were produced by Olsen (1916), Agrell (1927a, 1927b, 1928, 1931, 
1932, 1938), and Brix (1928, 1929, 1932) -- all of which were pri- 
marily based upon numerical formulaic theories. 

2. Quite early Neckel (1928: 31-32) raised some objections 
to the unquestioned magical interpretations. It was not until 
Baeeksted (1952) that this was built into a comprehensive thesis. 
Other important studies which sought to reduce the credibility of 
magical interpretations are Morgenroth (1961), which is principally 
directed against the numerical methods of Olsen, and Page (1964), 
which is essentially devoted to the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

3. Most recently, works by Antonsen (1980a, 1980b) and by 
Moltke (1976, 1981a) call the magical nature of the runes into 
question anew. 

4. Cf. Thompson (1977) for a survey of the history of the 
word ‘rune,’ the original sense of which ('mysterium') would seem 
to place it in the magico-religious semantic field (see ch. V), but 
also objections raised by Baeksted (1952) and Page (1964: 14ff.). 

5. For a discussion of basic problems in runology, cf. 
Duwet (1968: 16-18) and Page (1973: 1-17). 

6. Krause's (1966) edition contains discussions of 222 el- 
der inscriptions. The actual number of known elder inscriptions 
now stands at around 250 -- many of the additional inscriptions are 
on bracteates, of which Krause may merely discuss one example of an 


inscriptional group-type and mention others in notes only. For 
this reason the more complete numbering system of the forthcoming 
complete bracteate edition by Clavadetscher-Diwel-Hauck-v. Padberg 
is used (see note 10 below). There have been more recent additions 
to the runic corpus from the South Germanic tradition, cf. Opitz 
(1977). Other more recently discovered inscriptions not found in 
Krause (1966) are referred to by their initial publications. 

7. For purely heuristic reasons, I have generally used the 
term 'magic' in most contexts, see ch. II. 

8. This topic has too often been ignored, however, recent 
studies by Héfler (1970; 1971) and Dillmann (1981) have dealt with 
this problem in some detail. 

9. This term 'frame of reference’ proceeds from the idea 
that a magico-religious act takes place and is effective within a 
given set of specific cultural circumstances, cf. Grambo (1975: 77- 
81). 

10. The runic corpus is of course not contained in any one 
edition. For the period of the elder futhark (to ca. 750) Krause 
(1966) is most complete (see ch. I n. 6 above). Krause is supple- 
mented by older editions limited to Scandinavian material, e.g. 
Bugge-Olsen (1891-1924), which concentrates on the Norwegian in- 
scriptions but in which almost all elder runic epigraphy known at 
the time is discussed, Jacobsen-Moltke (1942), which is concerned 
exclusively with Danish inscriptions (this is supplemented by Molt- 
ke 1976), Marstrander (1952), which concentrates on inscriptions 
found in Denmark and Sweden, and finally a forthcoming catalog, 
Clavadetscher-Duwel-Hauck-v. Padberg, which will include an edi- 
tion. of all bracteate inscriptions. Editions which are limited to 
elder South Germanic runic epigraphy are: Arntz (1939) and 
Opitz (1977). A comprehensive edition of Anglo-Saxon runic in- 
scriptions is still lacking; however, a bibliography is provided 
by Marquardt (1960), cf. also Page (1973) and Elliott (1963). The 
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younger runic corpus is still a relatively rapidly growing body, 
but the majority of its inscriptions is contained in the Swedish 
series Sveriges Runinskrifter (since 1900), or for Norway in Olsen 
(1941-1960), or for Denmark in Jacobsen-Moltke (1942) and Moltke 
(1976), or for the British Isles Olsen (1954). 

11. Besides various standard reference works on the liter- 
ary language of old Germanic dialects, i.e. lexicons and etymologi- 
cal dictionaries for Go., ON, QHG, OE, OS, OFris., the major lit- 
erary courses for the history of runic practice are the Codex Re- 
gius ~ or - Poetic Edda (cf. the edition by Neckel-Kuhn 1962), and 
some Sagas, e.g. the Volsunga saga (VS), the Egils saga Skalla- 
grimssonar (ES), and the Grettis saga Asmundarsonar (Gr. s.), among 
several others. The vast topic of runic tradition in Old Norse 
literary sources has been extensively dealt with by Finnur Jonsson 
(1910: 283ff.) and by Dillmann (1976). 

12. This is a question which has been made complex due to 
the inexact nature of early archeological reports. It has been 
widely assumed that a whole class of rune-stone inscriptions were 
housed entirely below ground within the burial mound. Objections 
to this assumption were raised by Bawksted (1951: 63ff.). 

13. For inscriptions discovered before the introduction of 
rigorous archeological methods (the majority of the major elder 
rune-stones) the exact circumstances of the find are often diffi- 
cult to establish. Some objects were moved about before they were 
found by academics, while for others the reports made by the arche- 
ologists may be lacking or vague. The most convenient source of 
archeological information is Krause (1966) in which such data is 
usually included for each inscription, also Bugge-Olsen (1891-1924) 
often contains detailed archeological data. 

14, Bracteate studies have been exhaustively pursued by 
Hauck (1957, 1969, 1970a, 1970b, 1972, 1977, 1980, 198la, and 1981b). 
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These works deal for the most part with iconographical analyses 
within the framework of art history and the history of religion in 
the Germanic Migration Age. 

15. The literary evidence is discussed and its problems 
dealt with extensively in ch. V, while in ch. VI each discussion 
of the various types of inscriptions in the elder period is followed 
by a brief examination of comparative material (or lack of it!) in 
the younger tradition. Related cultural historical problems are 
also touched upon in ch. IV. 

16. It is interesting to note that many of the newer theo- 
retical ideas on the nature of magic/religion which represent an 
attempt to establish the magical thought process and the magical 
world-view, would seem to be paralleled by the theories of the so- 
called ‘new physics'. These ideas, although at the vanguard of 
orthodox physical science, are often framed in models which closely 
approximate mystical philosophies and mythic cosmologies. A good 
discussion of these ideas is to be found in Talbot (1981). 


Chapter II 
Theoretical Problems 


§1 Ultimately, three major areas of study, each of which in- 
volves special theoretical problems, must be at least briefly dis- 
cussed in order to provide a proper context for any interpretations 
of the runic tradition and of individual inscriptions which might 
seem magical. These areas are: 1) 'magic' itself -- as discussed in 
the ethnological disciplines, 2) traditional societies and their com- 
mon characteristics, and 3) the usual nature of graphic symbol sys- 
tems -- especially those used for both linguistic and magical communi - 
cation. A general understanding of these areas would be of consider- 
able aid in any attempt to arrive at a common interpretation of the 
runic system aS a whole, its individual inscriptions, and in the pos- 
sible development of a comprehensive theory of ‘vune-magic'. 


Magic 


Numerous theories concerning magic have been forwarded in the 
ethnological literature. They are certainly too involved to be in- 
vestigated in detail here. Our purpose is to present an overview of 
some major concepts and to synthesize them into a view which we will 
later be able to utilize. 

Perhaps the first great theoretical synthesis of the study of 
magic was provided by Sir James Frazer.! Although his overall view 
of magic as a form of erroneous thought as a product of primitive 
man's lack of knowledge concerning causal relationships, and his evo- 
Tutionary model in which he saw 'magic' as the first stage jin a de- 
velopment in which the second stage is 'reliaion', and the third 
stage 'science' (Frazer 1890: I, 220-43)have been generally rejec- 
ted,” his ideas concerning the sympathetic basis for magical thinking 
(Frazer 1890: I, 219) have fallen on more fertile ground. 
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In magical theory, the law of sympathy simply states that 
'like attracts like'. It presupposes a mystical link between things, 
and most especially between actual things and symbols of them --~- 
which are considered as one in magical thinking. Therefore, through 
the manipulation of the symbol, its corresponding object may be simi- 
larly manipulated (cf. Frazer 1890: 55ff., Bertholet 1926-27: 110ff). 
However, aS we shall see, this is a rather gross oversimplification. 

Important to any theory of magic have also been various "power 
concepts'. These fall into essentially two categories, 1) the dyna- 
mistic and 2) the animistic. This dichotomy, although perhaps over- 
emphasized for heuristic reasons, does seem to have solid foundations 
in the magical models of traditional peoples.° Dynamistic is that 
magical power which is manipulated, gathered and dispensed as if it 
were a concrete force of some kind -- almost as a type of ‘electri- 
city'. This dynamistic force is perhaps best known by a Polynesian 
word mana.’ However, many peoples know similar forces, cf. the Iro- 
quois orenda, the Algonquin manitu, the Dakota wakan of the American 
Indians, the numen of the Romans, the Suvayio” of the Greeks, and 
even the hamingja of the Scandinavians (to which could also be added 
perhaps mattr and megin) .° There are many terms for this multi func- 
tional concept in some languages, but the basic concept remains one 
which is essentially impersonal. 

Animism, on the other hand, lends itself to a more personalized 
conceptualization. The analytical idea of animism was introduced by 
Tylor (1871) as an explanation of the belief in spirit-beings among 
primitive peoples. It is certain that a belief in psychoid beings -- 
which may be seen as great gods or goddesses, or as lesser divini- 
ties, or very commonly as ancestral spirits -- is an important aspect 
of any magico-religious world-view. Both dynamism and animism are 
involved with the idea that ‘everything is alive,’ but dynamistic 
force remains a relatively rare thing -- something which is pos- 
sessed by certain objects, persons, or even numinous beings -- and 
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not by others. On the other hand, animistic thinking posits that 
everything has a life somewhat akin to human or animal life, so that 
the mode of dealing with such psychoid entities is analogous to deal- 
ings with living things. Rocks, streams, and trees have 'spirits' -- 
all of which may be manipulated if the proper procedures are carried 
out by the proper person (cf. Wax and Wax 1962: 180-82). With an 
animistic model, it is always possible that the ‘spirit’ will resist 
efforts to manipulate it, or to refuse attempts to communicate with 
it. This is not possible with a dynamistic model, however, and so 
the burden of correct performance and use of proper materials become 
more important. Both dynamism and animism seem to co-exist as magi- 
cal views among most peoples, and in fact they appear to supplement 
one another. 
Resides the 'law of sympathy' and these two objective magical 

force modalities, another pivotal aspect is that of the human will 

or consciousness -- the subjective element. First of all, it is 
essential to point out that, for example, among the Germanic peoples 
the human being is thought to be composed of what might best be de- 
scribed as a psychosomatic complex (see ch. V). Certain elements of 
such a complex could give special persons active access to both dyna- 
mistic and animistic force-modalities. In any case, the primary ele- 
ment would be that of the will, the faculty of desire, which is the 
motivating agent in any magical operation (cf. Bertholet 1926-27: 
110ff., Ehnmark 1956: 2-3, Pettersson 1957: lO9ff., Tambiah 1973: 
209-12). 


man sympathy causal forces 
(will) 


This general model of man and his will on one side (to be sure, 
often in possession of various personal spirit beings and powers) , 
and a world filled with both dynamistic and animistic forces (with 
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routinely causal functions) on the other side, has been common under- 
standing for some time. However, the mode by which the 'law of sym- 

pathy' in all its permutations is able to transfer the willed effect 

through these forces has remained rather vague. 

Before we discuss the possikle nature of the link between the 
will (operator) and the causal forces, it is necessary to include the 
sociological factor in magical theory. This generally proceeds from 
the school of Durkheim,© and would state that magic is an anti-social 
form of religious practice -- a viewpoint now for the most part aban- 
doned.” However, certain other models from this sociological school 
remain of vital importance to our work. As Mauss (1972: 40) points 
out, the attitude of a given society toward the magician and his 
powers forms a critical factor in the exercise of magic in a culture. 
‘Public opinion’ is for Mauss, and those of the sociological school, 
the creator of the magician and his power. The sociological position 
of the magician, both within the larger culture and within the soci- 
ety of magicians -- that he is at least for the duration of magical 
rites qualitatively set apart from the community, and that he finds 
special identity within a specialized community of magicians -- also 
becomes a source of 'socio-magical' power (cf. Mauss 1972: 25ff.). 
These sociological sources of power may not be ignored in any attempt 
toward a comprehensive theory of magic. 

A kind of 'missing link,' which seems to have been implicit in 
models of magic all along, but which has only been explicitly formu- 
lated over the past fifteen years or so, might best be described as 
the semiotic theory or model (cf. Grambo 1975). Basic to this theory 
is the idea of communication, and the model is most clearly under- 
stood as a meta-linguistic one 2? 

Fundamental to the work of van Baal (1971) is man's ability to 
effect communication with his universe and to 'think ascriptively,' 
i.e. hidden meaning is ascribed to the phenomena of the universe and 
it becomes a partner in communication. This model of communication 
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implies the real existence of two subjects: 1) man and 2) the hidden 
other side of the universe (van Baal 1971: 240-41). The ‘other side’ 
is the indirect object of man's magical message, and in turn becomes 
the subject of an action to which man becomes the indirect object 
(see below). 


subject ————> direct object —————~> ingir eet object 
(man) (symbol ~s ymbol ized) (‘other reality’) 


indirect object <——— (phenomenon) <—-—— subject 
(ultimate aim of operation) 


In his analysis of the nature of a magical spell, van Baal summarizes 
his ideas on this communicative relationship and places it in a cer- 
tain perspective: 


The formula takes its origin from the discourse between man 
and his universe, in the case of a particular formula a dis- 
course concerning a certain object and the fulfillment of a 
desire. In this discourse man feels addressed or singled out 
by his universe, and he endeavors to address it in turn, try- 
ing to discover the kind of address to which his universe will 
be willing to answer, that is, willing to show itself communi- 
cable. The formula he finally discovers in answer to his 
quest is not really man's discovery but a gift, a revelation 
bestowed upon him by his universe. The formula is the outcome 
of an act of communication in which man's universe reveals to 
him the secret of how it should be addressed in this or that 
circumstance, a secret which is at the same time a revelation 
of its hidden essence in that particular field. .. 

(van Baal 1971: 263) 


Van Baal's views emphasize a causal function within the ‘hidden other 
reality,’ with which man communicates with his equally real volition, 
and from which he receives responses in the form of phenomena (cf. van 
Baal 1971: 264-66). 

The strict cause/effect model is somewhat called into question 
with a new emphasis on the idea of ‘analogical thinking’ in the magi- 
cal model by Finnegan (1969) and Tambiah (1968; 1973). For both 
Finnegan and then Tambiah, the ideas drawn from Austin (1962) on 
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‘performative speech! are fundamental: ". . . ritual acts and 
magical rites are of the 'illocutionary' (cf. Austin 1962: 98ff. on 
‘illocution') or ‘performative’ sort, which simply by virtue of being 
enacted (under the appropriate conditions) achieve a change of state, 
or do something effective. . ." (Tambiah 1973: 221). For Tambiah, 
magical acts are "'performative' acts by which a property is impera- 
tively transferred to a recipient object or person on an analogical 
basis" (Tambiah 1973: 199). The idea of magical analogy could quite 
easily be understood in terms of what Frazer and others called 'sym- 
pathy’. However, ‘analogy’ has the advantage of being in the con- 
text of this perhaps more comprehensive ‘linguistic model' of magical 
thinking. In the model posited by Tambiah, the idea of appropriate- 
ness within an entire ‘frame of reference’ (much as Grambo 1975 under- 
stands it) is the basis for magical effectiveness, and thereby the 
mechanistic cause/effect model is ameliorated. 

A semiotic theory, or model, in which magic is seen as a mes- 
sage of sorts,is discussed by Grambo (1975). This study is especially 
valuable because in it use is made of historical Scandinavian sources, 
and the author advocates a restriction of magical definitions to 
limited cultural areas.- According to Grambo (1975: 81), the first 
step in understanding how a magical act works is the comprehension of 
the 'frame of reference' in which the act takes place. This is of 
both an objective (environmental) and subjective (psychological) cate- 
gory (cf. Newcomb 1952: 94ff.), and Grambo further analyzes the fac- 
tors as 1) the social group tc which one belongs, 2) the private ex- 
periences of each individual, 3) the psychological condition of each 
individual, and 4) the sex of the individual. This 'frame' would 
then seem to act as a matrix, a kind of underlying meta-semantics or 
grammar in which magical messages are encoded. The magician is then 
able to use this common, culturally conditioned code (made up of 
various symbols) to transmit the magical message. Grambo's model 
would then appear: 
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a frame of reference rr. 
transmitter message recipient 


(magician) (magic) (human victim, 
supernatural being, 
object, etc.) 


This semiotic theory contains much in common with the ideas of van 
Baal, Tambiah, and with some sociological aspects of Mauss, and it 
would seem that a synthesis of these essentially similar models 
could provide a more comprehensive theory of magic. 

A further basic element with which the semiotic model must 
come to terms is that of magical symbols and symbol systems. In 
magical operations, these symbol systems are extremely complex and 
manifold in nature (see §3 below). In function, however, they all 
would seem to share two fundamental aspects, 1) magico-analogous 
unity with the object of the symbol," and 2) the symbol is capable 
of manipulation through the agency of the human will. To a certain 
extent these symbols may be considered the equivalent of lexemes in 
the semiotic scheme. Whole systems of these symbols could then con- 
stitute a sort of magical lexicon, and this within the psycho-cultural 
frame of reference composes the semantics of magic over which the 
trained magician has st least partial command. The exact ontological 
relationship between the symbol and the thing symbolized remains am- 
biguous, but essentially it would appear to oscillate on a continuum 
between the two poles of 1) symbol/numinous object identity, and 
2) the independent existence of the symbol in its own right which 
might possess the power to attract or repel a secondary numinous force 
or being. Thus, I would cautiously suggest 1) a direct, and 2) an 
indirect mode of operative (magical) symbolic communication. 

A synthetic view of the semiotic theory of magic might be 
summarized as follows: By means of willed performative or operative 
acts/speech, the operator/magician (subject) is able to manipulate,or 


to participate in,a complex of symbols which have an analogical 
(‘sympathetic’) connection to the indirect object of these acts. 
Because the psycho-cosmological and social frame of reference for 
such operative acts ascribes a grammatically subjective nature to 
this indirect object of the action, it is considered a partner in a 
phenomenologically communicative process, and it in turn becomes the 
subject/agent of an action of which the magician or some other per- 
son(s) or thing(s) become the object. 

The articulation of a comprehensive theory, or even definition 
of ‘magic, may be an impossible task. Therefore, that which is pre- 
sented here should be understood in a heuristic framework, and should 
not be considered an attempt at a comprehensive, universal representa- 
tion. From the most recent work done in the field of magico-religious 
theory, it would seem that the process variously known as 'symbolist,' 
‘operative,’ ‘instrumental,’ or ‘semiotic,’ in which the magician is 
able to communicate by means of symbols with a wider reality (of which 
he himself is also an integral part), provides the best general theory 
fcr our purposes. Complexities arise when this process is seen within 
the manifold holistic context or frame of reference (which would in- 
clude components which we might be tempted to analyze as 'social,' 
"psychological,' ‘cosmological,’ theological,’ etc.), which give it 
its potency. At risk of oversimplifying the actuality of magical 
thought for heuristic purposes, the process may be conceptualized as 
a mode of operative communication with a ‘causal reality’)? which 
makes use of the environmental totality. As far as a working defi- 
nition of 'magic' is concerned, I would Tike to suggest: a technique 
by which the human being is able, by the power of volition, to affect 
events in subjective and/or objective!” reality.’ Any further refine- 
ments of such a definition must be culture-specific, and perhaps even 
tradition- or technique-specific (see ch. VII on specific theories 
of magic with runes). 
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As far as a typology, or classification of magical procedures 
or techniques is concerned, Frazer (1890, I: 52-219) made a useful 
beginning with his analysis of the 'law of sympathy’ into the two 
classes of homeopathic and contagious, i.e. that which works on the 
basis of similarity or imitation in the former, and that which works 
because of a substantial link with an object or person to be affected 
(pars pro toto) in the latter. The Frazerian theories and models 
were subsequently synthesized with other late 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury ethnological notions and theories! and expanded into a more com- 
prehensive system by van Gennep (1960: 1-14), who analyzed the whole 
question into two aspects, 1) a theoretical frame (which he would 
call ‘religion'), and 2) operational techniques (which he would call 
‘magic'). This latter category is analyzed in terms of binary oppo- 
sitions, which were also generally implicit in Frazer's discussions. 
Van Gennep's model would appear: 


1) theory 
dynamism animism 
(monistic; impersonal) (dualistic; personal) 
totemism spiritism polydemonism theism 


2) technique 


(rites) 
sympathetic contagious direct indirect positive negative 


( taboo) 


The semiotic model does not entirely replace the intellectual - 
istic ‘cognitive model,' but rather reorients, and essentially ex- 
pands it. However, along with this shift comes a fundamental re- 
evaluation of the nature of magical thinking from one considered to 
be 'pre-logical "24 or 'pre-scientific,' to one which is positively 
symbolic or metaphorical and which functions by means of analogical 
processes within a set psycho-cosmological frame of reference. 
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Besides these often nebulous modes of magical effectiveness, 
there is a sometimes more easily classified set of common magical 
motives, i.e. reasons why magical operations are undertaken. These 
are often reported in historical, literary, or scientific depictions 
of magical acts, or can sometimes be deduced from relics of the op- 
eration left in the archeo-linguistic record (e.g. talismans, in- 
scriptions, implements, etc.). The most common general motive of a 
magical act 'is to modify a given state' (Mauss 1972: 61), but this 
may also include the idea of preserving a given state which might 
otherwise deteriorate.-° 

The question of motive is also important to the analysis of 
typically 'magical' as opposed to '‘reliqious acts'.! From the view- 
point of a communicative or semiotic theory of magic/religion, it 
would seem that the motive underlying a ‘religious’ act would be to 
bring an aspect of this reality (phenomenological, psychic, etc.) 
into harmony with a traditional archetypal paradigm in that reality. 
The process is essentially the same in a magical act, except that 
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the will of the magician chooses the nature of the symbolic communi- 
cation, and thus elicits from ‘that’ reality the willed result from 
a wide range of critically determined possibilities. Both motives 
can be viewed as equally 'magical,’ or equally 'religious;' the main 
distinction would seem to be that religious acts are often more 
calendrically and traditionally bound in their form and result, and 
magical acts can be more original and freely performed with a wide 
range of result possibilities. However, no universal distinction 
may be drawn. 

At the risk of oversimplifying and perhaps of over-analyzing, 
we may posit a list of common categories of ‘magical motivations' 
which can be applied to aid in the analysis of magical behavior 
and, it is hoped, to help in the classification of possible magical 
paleolinquistic artifacts and epigraphic evidence. A primary aspect 
of this categorical structure may be conceptualized as a triad: 
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a) protection b) restoration 
(from (of disturbed 
destructive natural order, 
forces, beings, health, etc.) 
etc.) 


c) preservation 
of natural order, 
health, etc.) 


To this must be added a list of further categories: 

d) attraction (of desired forces, beings, persons -- invocations, 
evocations, love-magic, etc.). 

e) destruction/dissolution (of intrusive forces, beings, persons -- 
curses, etc.). 

f) transformation (of forces, beings, persons -- initiation, shape- 
shifting, etc.). 

g) perception (of hidden reality -- divination). 

It is clear that these classifications do not constitute iso- 
lated and exclusive categories. For instance, (d) attraction of an 
apotropaic being may be used to insure (a) protection from destruc- 
tive force -- or (d) attraction may be utilized in its own right to 
draw a lover, etc. These categories are, however, convenient han- 
dies for use in more specific analyses. 

Before we leave the topic of 'magic' itself and begin to ex- 
plore the role of magic and cult and the use of scripts or symbol 
systems in ‘traditional societies,'<> it is important to re-empha- 
size the importance of the social aspect of what Grambo (1975) calls 
the 'frame of reference... The cultural context in which magical 
acts take place may indeed be the chief factor in the actual working 
of magical phenomena (cf. Mauss 1972: 40ff.). Here, a certain 
‘psychological’ aspect may be inferred, but in traditional societies 
this would probably be a gross misapplication of the term 'psycho- 
logical' as commonly understood in Western scientific thought. 
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It comes closer to simply being a common set of far-reaching assump- 
tions about reality, and possibilities within that reality, which 
facilitate rather than impede the effectiveness of magical acts. 

One of the most dramatic and well documented phenomena which ap- 
parently functions within such a set of assumptions is that of so- 
called 'voodoo death,’ i.e. actual death induced through a magical 
rite of destruction, or 'curse." Cannon (1942: 169-81), based on 
evidence from South America, Africa, the Caribbean, the Pacific, 

and Australia, explains in medical terms how death can be induced 
through profound emotional stress which leads to prolonged and in- 
tense action of the sympathico-adrenal system. Apparently, this 
causes the blood pressure to drop to such a degree that death ensues 
from a lack of oxygen supply to the essential organs. The key ele- 
ment in this process is a kind of social conditioning which includes 
in its frame of reference the belief that if x happens (e.g. a bone 
is pointed at one by a shaman) then one is doomed to die. 


This is a belief so firmly held by all members of the tribe 
that the individual not only has that conviction himself but 
is obsessed by the knowledge that all his fellows likewise 
hold it. Thereby he becomes a pariah, wholly deprived of 
the confidence and social support of the tribe. (Cannon 
1941: 175-76) 


Traditional Societies 


§2 Since the social contexts for magical acts are so important 

to their interpretation, and since we especially want to deal with 
some of the social factors in the development and maintenance of 
what were possibly magical characteristics in the runic tradition, 

it seems first necessary to discuss these ideas on a more theoretical 
basis and come to terms with certain aspects of ‘traditional soci- 
eties'@ in the scientific context of ethnology/sociology. Here, 

we briefly address three topics pertinent to our study, 1) cultic 
social structure, 2) the role of magic in traditional societies, 

and 3) the role of nascent writing in cult and magic. 
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It seems best to take a balanced approach to these concepts 
which takes into account the often persuasive arguments of the 
‘Vienna School' of ethnology, which posits that religious beliefs 
develop within the context of material, social, and economic change 
(i.e. in accordance with an external level of culture) ,<° but which 
is also cognizant of what may be fundamental underlying distinctions 
in the attitude of the religious subjects to their numinous objects.- 

No culture of which we have any even moderately detailed in- 
formation, either ancient or modern, archaic or advanced, can be 
said to be without a cultic life of some sort. Most often this 
cult is conducted by members of a larger society, who for a variety 
of purposes set themselves apart from the rest of that society to 
one degree or another. -° This ‘setting apart’ may be as extreme as 
that of a hermit or monk, or as situational as that of some shamans 
or priests who, when not performing sacro-magical acts, have non- 
sacral professions or crafts in the society. The nature of the 
relationship of any cultic body to its host culture would seem to 
be partially dependent upon the level of social stratification in 
that culture. Also, we might expect that the degree of hierarchical 
arrangement would tend to influence the degree of complexity of the 
lore preserved by the cult. 

Typically, cults are characterized by a dynamic inner social 
structure into which an individual from the extra-cultic society is 
initiated into the cultic body by means of a rite of trans forma- 
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Once within the socio-cultic structure, the initiate can 
be taught the creed and lore of the cult by the elders or masters 
of the cultic society. For most traditional societies with no 
‘secular schools,' this process would be the most efficient and 
plausible way to transmit complex lore of any kind from one person 
to another, and from one generation to the next. 

As with cultic life, the often times related practice of 


magic of some type is found in every culture of which we have 
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extensive historical or contemporary reports. It would seem that 
its practice is virtually universal among pre-literate peoples but 
that it is no Tess prevalent in newly literate cultures. ° Even 
‘advanced' societies retain vast reservoirs of magical thought both 
within established religious practices, as well as in heterodox 
institutions. > 

For our study, it is most beneficial to focus on the influence 
of writing in the shaping of these institutions of cult and magic 
in ‘traditional societies.' As Goody (1968: 1-26) and others analyze 
it, one may never draw a clear distinction between ‘pre-literate’ 
and ‘literate! peoples because for a period after its introduction, 
literacy is always limited by various factors, and therefore we may 
speak of protoliterate or better yet of oligoliterate societies as 
those in which literacy is restricted to a small group of special- 
ists (cf. Goody-Watt 1968: 36). One may then, as Parsons (1966) 
does, begin to classify societies based upon their level and type 
of literacy. In such a scheme, the class of society which would 
most interest us would be classified as ‘archaic’ by Parsons (1966: 
51); characterized as 'possessing an esoteric craft literacy con- 
fined to a small, highly specialized group, usually of religiosi 
or magical practicioners' (cf. Gough 1968a:72). Factors which could 
limit literacy are: 1) secrecy: purposeful limitations on literacy 
by socio-cultic forces, 2) complexity: limitations due to difficul - 
ties in learning the system, and 3) material: difficulties caused 
by the writing technology, e.g. exclusive epigraphy, absence of 
paper, etc. (cf. Goody 1968: llff.). In societies with restricted 
literacy, writing may still be used for a wide range of purposes, 
religious and non-religious .°- But as Goody (1968: 16) points out: 
"In certain ways writing encouraged the growth of magico-religious 
activity. The priest was a man of learning, the literate, the 
intellectual, in control of natural as well as supernatural communi- 
cation.' It appears that in many societies of an ‘archaic’ type, 
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this restricted literacy is chiefly the possession of an elite which 
is very often religious in nature. 

It is virtually impossible to predict what effect the intro- 
duction of writing will have upon a culture. Goody (1968: 1) indi- 
cates that a script facilitates the organization of dispersed parties, 
religious sects, and kinship groups. While writing may have a pro- 
found influence upon the way a culture functions, and perhaps even 
the way people think and reason which can lead to a fundamental ques- 
tioning of tradition, >" there seems to be as much, and perhaps even 
more, evidence which indicates that the introduction of writing has 
little disruptive effect on traditional ideology. Moreover, the 
script may be largely adopted into the service of tradition.°* The 
possible deciding factor is the existence of a well developed aristo- 
cratic social order, the elite of which is invested with a magico- 
religious function. 

It seems relatively safe to say that the Germanic world around 
the beginning of this era was of an archaic type, large portions of 
which were dominated by aristocracies of one kind or another; aris- 
tocracies which would seem to have often had a socio-cultic impor- 
tance (see ch. IV). From what we know about the Germanic world at 
the most probable time for the origin of runic writing (100 B.C.E. - 
100 c.E.) we could suppose that the restricted oligoliteracy repre- 
sented by the runes most probably had some religio-magical signifi- 
cance in the culture. To suppose otherwise would seem to be an at- 
tempt to argue a Special case for the Germanic peoples. 


Symbol Systems and the Communicative Process 


§3 Basic to our discussion is the idea of communication. All 
types of linguistic and meta-linguistic communication depend upon 
some kind of interaction between at Teast two poles. This may be 
unilateral (but this would concern us little here) or be character- 
ized by an ‘action-reaction interdependence’ (Berlo 1960: 106ff.). 


Fundamental to this process is a 
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certain level of empathy (i.e. a 


similarity between systems or ability of one system to project it- 
self into the other system) between the source and the receiver 


(p. 116ff.). Our magical model is dependent upon this type of com- 
municative relationship between the human and the numinous worlds. 


A convenient model of the 


communicative process is provided by 


Berlo (1960: 30-38), which may be tailored to the magical theory 


and be summarized: 
1. communication source - 


2. encoder - 


3. message - 


4. channel 7 - 


5. decoder - 


6. communication - 
receiver 


person/group with ideas to be commu- 
nicated (= communicator - magician) 
motor skills by which the ideas are 
translated into meaningful messages 
(= encoding faculty, °° means by 
which the communicator encodes - 
ritual speech/action) 

translation of ideas into an encoded 
set of symbols in physical form 

(= encoded form - spell, ritual, in- 
scription, etc.) 

medium which carries the message 

(= medium - soundwaves, paper/pen, 
etc.) 

sensory skills by which the message 
is translated into meaningful ideas 
(= decoding faculty, means by which 
the receiver decodes) 
person/group/(numinous entity) as 
target of communicator's message 

(= receiver - numinous being/force, 
human psychic aspect, etc.). 


The major difference between interpersonal and 'magical' communica- 
tion is that the form or medium of the feedback, or response, from 
the receiver would usually be in a non-verbal form (although it may 
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be 'translated' into verbal form, e.g. when the gods speak to men in 
oracles, etc.). In magic we are dealing with a kind of 'inter-real- 
ity communication.’ 

An important factor in this process, and one which principally 
interests us..in the present study, is that of the symbolic message” 
-- the encoded form of the magical (operative) communication. In 
written forms, this has two essential aspects, 1) the verbal formula 
for which the written form stands, and 2) the physical form of the 
written formula. The role of language is central to the semiotic mod- 
el of magic, but it is only one among several symbolic categories by 
which operative communication may be effected, e.g. gestures, natural 
substances, colors, spatial and temporal circumstances, non-semantic 
sound-formulas ,°° and graphic representations. This latter category 
would include not only pictographs and ideographs, but could also in- 
clude the graphemes of a writing system themselves -- perhaps embel - 
lished through secondary symbolization. 

The two aspects of written forms can have two main functions, 
1) the visible, physical manifestation of the invisible verbal for- 
mula (thus projecting it into a special status beyond time/space 1im- 
itations with more permanent and real effect) ,°9 and 2) the repre- 
sentation of the formula by means of a symbol system of (secondary?) 
magical importance. The first function (which would belong to the 
language isomorph category)? is relatively clear, with its only spe- 
cial characteristic being that of making the invisible visible -- 
the potentialities for the uses of such a process in magical belief 
systems should be obvious. However, the second function (which would 
belong to the language extention category) does not necessarily fol- 
low. The symbolic value(s) of a graphemic or ideographic system may 
be quite complex, and may be due to an accretion of values over a 
period of time. In most cases, including that of the runic system, 
the possible iconic or extensive symbolic values attached to each 
rune would seem to be secondary constructions -- but that would not 
lessen their importance in a syncretic traditional magical system 
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in which 'secondariness' would be irrelevant and unconscious. An 
essentially non-iconic symbol system may also be secondarily inves- 
ted with iconic” properties. 

The semiotics of magical symbolism function on a variety of 
levels simultaneously. The nature of this symbolism at the graphemic 
level, and its relationship (for simplicity's sake) to the lexical 
level, might be formulated: 


integral level: I. xyz = (a lexical sememe), e.g. ‘ale.' 
analytical level: II. x-y-z = (three graphic sememes), 


"y! + ‘y' + 7.4 


At the integral level, the lexeme may have several ideolectal or so- 
ciolectal contextual significances, while at the analytical level 
each of the visible signs may carry independent iconic and/or exten- 
sive meanings (semes) . 

Scripts have been used for magico-operative purposes by many 
peoples throughout history. The following brief survey of these 
culture-specific examples, with the often attendant mythic explana- 
tion for the ‘divine origins’ of writing, "> is intended only as a 
collection of comparative data to demonstrate the rather common no- 
tion that writing and operative acts are fundamentally connected. 
Dornseiff (1922; 1-2) notes that there seem to be two kinds of al- 
phabetic mysticism, 1) when the script is a mysterious novelty, and 
2) in a post-rationalist ‘universalism’ when familiar things (here 
‘letters') are turned into symbols of the mysterious. 

In non-Indo-European cultures, we find a historically and cul- 
turally diverse body of evidence. Both Sumerian and Egyptian tradi- 
tions have a high level of iconic graphs which could lead to the 
concept of a ‘magical link' between the graphic form and the thing 
represented. Therefore, the conceptual link between ‘writing’ and 
'doing,' especially in ceremonial, hierophantic contexts, could be 
relatively closer. In Babylon, Nabu was held to be divine 
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scribe who determined the fates of men, 


while in Egypt, Thoth 
(Dhwtj) was the god of the word, the inventor of magical formulas 
and other intellectual features. 

The Hebraic tradition also contains a mythic paradigm of a 
celestial scribe or ‘divine writing!” but furthermore it refers to 
human or proto-human inventors of the script, i.e. either Adam“? or 
Moses (Exodus 34:18). The Hebrew alphabet has been used throughout 
history as a ‘magical script,’ especially since the formulation of 
Kabbalistic doctrines from the third to sixth centuries ce. This 
Hebrew tradition contains one striking similarity to that of the 
Germanic-runic, i.e. the use of lexes as names for the various graphs 
or letters (this is not the case in Greek, Latin, etc.). 

Operative beliefs are also strongly held in connection with 
Chinese calligraphy in Taoist traditions (cf. Legeza 1975: 8ff.). 

In this tradition, the execution of Chinese ideograms, normally gov- 
erned by strict formal rules, seems to be opened to an other-worldly 
influence; and talismanic, operatively functional versions of the 
ideograms are produced by the magician. The resulting forms are 
virtually illegible to the non-initiate, but are effective forms in 
the process of magical communication with the spirit world. 

In Indo-European cultures we are faced with equally divergent 
models of ‘scriptural operancy.' The development of writing in the 
Greco-Latin world seems to have been generally one in which the mag- 
ical was a secondary accretion (cf. Dornseiff 1922: 5ff.; Goody- 
Watt 1968: 36ff.). However, these mysto-magical secondary (post- 
rationalist) developments were extensive and quite complex. They in- 
clude numerical and phonic formulas, ephesia grammata, alphabetic 
series, etc.° At first, there was no mythic framework for writing, 
and only through more extensive contact with the Orient and Egypt did 
myths concerning Hermes-Thoth or Hermes-Moses, etc. develop accord- 
ing to 2 syncretic scheme. It is clear that in these later stages, 
the magico-operative nature of the script had been firmly established; 
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however, it is equally certain that these represent post-literate and 
post-rationalist manipulations, which would seem Somewhat removed 
from the type of cultural setting in which we find the early runic 
tradition. 

In India, writing seems to have been slowly incorporated into 
an already existing phonic mysticism. It is clear that an iconic 
interpretation of the devanagari script, for example?! is a second- 
ary, or even tertiary, accretion. Writing appears to have been ini- 
tially shunned by, and then later incorporated into, the theocratic 
systems of India.o* Eventually, what seems to be an isomorphic em- 
ployment of the script to represent mantras (seed-syllabic or versi- 
fied forms) in the construction of yantras (‘instruments’) -- purely 
abstract operative diagrams °° -- may be found. 

A great ideological gulf seems to exist between the realm of 
Tantric mysticism and that of the runic tradition, but closer paral- 
lels are perhaps provided by the oghamic traditions of the Celts. 
Generally unsatisfactory attempts have been made to link the runic 
and oghamic traditions historically;>“ however, these questions will 
occupy us more in ch. IV. Ogham is a curious epigraphical "script' 
(ca. 360 known inscriptions) based on a binary code which was used in 
the British Isles from about 300 to 650 C.E. -- although the tradi- 
tion must have been somewhat older, and the memory of it was preserved 
in manuscripts into the Middle Ages. The fifteenth century Book of 
Ballymote (308 B44) recounts that the script was invented by Ogma_ mac 
Elathan, who has been connected to the Celtic Heracles, Ogmios, re- 
ported by Lucian (cf. Arntz 1935b: 366-69). Arntz (1935b: 349 ff.) 
points out what he considers to be at least four similarities between 
the oghamic and runic traditions, 1) magical employment, 2) division 
of script into groups called ‘families’ (OIr. aiccme, ON att), > 
3) possibility of being written right to left or left to right 
(boustrophedon), and 4) a certain similarity in the names of the let- 
ters. To this could be added the tradition of giving lexemic names 
to the graphs in the first place. 
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But was the oghamic script magical? There is less hard evi- 
dence in this direction for ogham than for the runes, but circumstan- 
tial and later literary evidence would tend to confirm this conten- 
tion 2° Arntz (1935b: 373-74) considers three inscriptions to be 
doubtlessly magical in character: 1) Glenfahan, which reads Imcbdv 
-- evidently 'non-sense,' 2) the amber pearl of Ennis, which is 
dextroversely transcribed mtbcm] (read in reverse it is quite similar 
to Glenfahan), and 3) the now lost stone of Clonmacnoise, with the 
macaronic inscription +COLMAN YUL. ( thcob/bocht?) is also inter- 
preted as a proper name plus ephesion grammaton. However, the vast 
majority of the oghamic monuments are memorials, and pose the same 
problem as many Viking Age and medieval runic memorials when their 
'magical' significance is speculated upon. 

Scripts are employed widely in the execution of magical opera- 
tions, but it is never clear in the most archaic stages to what ex- 
tent the forms of the letters themselves contain power and to what 
extent they are pure abstractions for the sound which is believed to 
contain the power. In syncretic magical thought this distinction is 
probably irrelevant or becomes so in secondary symbolizing processes. 
The best indicator that some kind of iconic function is present in 
the letter-symbol complex is probably the existence of lexemic letter- 
names, as we find in Hebraic, as well as in the oghamic and runic 
traditions. 
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NOTES 


1. Frazer waS preceded by Tylor (1871), however, his treat- 
ment incorporates more disparate elements than that of Tylor. 

2. Cf. Wax-Wax (1963) for a history of these thoughts and 
a summary of ideas against the evolutionary model. 

3. Not only does this dynamistic/animistic dichotomy seem 
to be present in Germanic lore (although the terminology is some- 
times confused), e.g. between concepts of concrete powers -- 
hamingja, mattr and megin (see ch. V.2. and note 5 below), and 
personified or Zoomorphic powers -- fylgja, vordr, etc.; but simi- 
lar concepts are present in other traditional systems, e.g. among 
the Aztecs the dichotomy between the tonalli and nahualli seems 
instructive (cf. Foster 1944: S5ff., and Soustelle 1964: 196). 

4, For a study of this sometimes over-used word, cf. Leh- 
mann (1966). The term was first introduced in a study by R. H. 
Codrington (1891) who challenged the animism of Tylor (1871), but 
whose theories did not replace those of Tylor but rather supple- 
mented them, cf. also Mauss (1972: 180-121). 

5. On Greek dynamism, cf. Nilsson (1941: I, Qlff.; 200ff.), 
and Benveniste (1973: 346-56) onkDOds, 

6. It has been suggested that these terms connote a super- 
normal power (Grdnbech 1931: I, 248ff. et passim) and de Vries 1956: 
I, 276-79) beyond the sense of simply ‘might, strength; health, 
etc.' (cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson 1957: 419, 421). Strom (1948: 29-76) 
presents a study of the terms mattr and megin in the religious his- 
torical context of Scandinavian outlaws, of whom it is said that 
they worshipped no gods but trudi & matt sinn ok megin (‘trusted 
in their own might and main). He concludes that these terms must 
be understood in the archaic linguistic context, which shows them 
to be expressions of dynamistic force, with magico-religious over- 
tones of the 'luck-concept.' 
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7. It would probably be an error to see the dynamism:animism 
contrast as a model for the distinction between magic:religion (as 
do scholars such as Bertholet 1926-27: 128ff. and Jensen 1950: 
284ff.), see below on semiotic magical theory. 

8. Cf. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life 
(1947), in which he stresses the dichotomies between the social: 
anti-social (individualistic), and the sacred:profane. Mauss (1975: 
89-90) maintains a similar position of religion as a ‘collective 
phenomenon,' and that magic is the appropriation of this collective 
force for individual purposes. 

9. Wax-Wax (1963) present a summary of ideas to oppose the 
magico-sociological theories of Durkheim, and a series of discus- 
sions by various scholars on this question. With the general shift 
toward an emphasis on the psychological attitude of the celebrant 
of a given rite, Durkheimian sociological theories lose much of 
their value, since collective rites are often performed in an oper- 
ant attitude (e.g. the Vedic sacrifice), while individual rites may 
also be suppliant in character (e.g. certain Christian prayer for- 
mulas). 

10. Linguistically based models of magical operations began 
in earnest with Finnegan (1969), who combined the ideas of Austin 
(1962) on performative speech with a magical thought mode. Over 
the following decade, a series of studies appeared, most of which 
developed independently of the Austin-inspired model (e.g. van 
Baal 1971 and Grambo 1975), and some of which further elaborated 
the performative nature of magical speech and acts (e.g. Tambiah 
1973 and Kippenberg 1978: 49ff.). 

11. In his series of lectures, How to Do Things with Words, 
Austin outlines a theory of linguistic acts "in which to say some- 
thing is to do something"(1962: 12). These utterances he calls 
“performative speech," or simply "performatives." To be effective, 
these utterances must be made in a conventional procedure (‘certain 
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words, by certain persons, in certain circumstances"), and with the 
proper attitude or felicity (e.g. "I do" in a marriage ceremony). 
Although Austin's work is not primarily devoted to magic, his con- 
centration on ceremonial and formalities of speech are potent as 
elements in a linguistic model for magic. 

12. This 'symbolic' or ‘mimetic identification’ is exhaus- 
tively outlined by Skorupski (1976: 116-53). 

13. The ‘causal’ aspect of magic has been questioned by 
Wax-Wax (1962: 182-83, 1963: 501-02), Tambiah (1973: 204ff.), and 
Skorupski (1976: 102-115), in favor of an analogical or metaphori- 
cal model in which cause and effect are replaced by a participation 
in a traditional pattern of correctness. So magic would only seem 
to be a manipulation of a ‘causal reality’ from a hypothetical ob- 
jective viewpoint. 

14. From the perspective of the magical point of view, the 
terms ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ would seem to have little valid- 
ity, since it appears that this viewpoint proceeds from the concept 
of a holistic reality (which would fundamentally connect the magi- 
cian and his will to the supposedly causal reality in such a way 
that they participate in the same whole). Thus the ‘objective’ 
man:nature dichotomy and the 'subjective' isolation are negated 
in favor of an omnijective viewpoint in which the observer and the 
observed, the manipulator and the manipulated are part of the same 
reality. This would be the magical- or religious-historical coun- 
terpoint correspondence to Heisenberg's ‘uncertainty principle’ 
(1927), Wheeler's ‘quantum interconnectedness' (1968), etc. 

15. That is, those who followed Tylor (1871) and Codrington 
(1891) in the ‘animistic’ and 'dynamistic' schools. 

16. These are discussed by Mauss (1972: 50-60), and are 
further elaborated in a South Germanic context by Hampp (1961: 
110ff.). 
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17. Cf. Tambiah (1973: 223) for an analysis of typical dis- 
tribution of symbolic ritual action and ritual speech in given 
magical operations. He recognizes four categories of the inter- 
action between these media: 1) equal-redundant, 2) unequal- 
subsidiary, 3) complementary (words : metaphorical/actions : meto- 
nymical), and 4) separate and discontinuous. 

18. Problems of the development of the theories and the 
shift in emphasis to the study of magical acts are discussed by 
Kippenberg (1978: 9ff.). 

19. Cf. Goody-Watt (1968: 43, n.2) for a bibliography and 
criticism of this idea. 

20. Mauss (1972: 61) goes on to state: “We are prepared 
to claim that all magical acts are represented as producing one of 
two effects: either the objects or beings involved are placed in 
a state so that certain movements, accidents or phenomena will in- 
evitably occur, or they are brought out of a dangerous state." 

21. Although the actual distinction between these two ana- 
lytical categories remains in doubt, they provide us with limited 
heuristic value in specific cultural contexts. 

22. According to Titiev (1960: 431) religious acts tend to 
be calendrical (i.e. performed on a more regular, predetermined 
basis), while magical acts would tend to be performed on a 'cri- 
tical' basis (i.e. upon demand of circumstances). 

23. For a general discussion of the position of writing in 
societies which possess only limited literacy, cf. articles edited 
by Goody (1968). 

24. The concept of ‘suggestion’ might be partially relevant 
here, cf. Seabrook (1940: 11ff.), who considers especially curses 
as examples of ‘induced autosuggestions.' Such a psychological 
also seems implicit in Cannon's work on ‘voodoo death' (1942: 169- 
81), see above. 
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25. The technical term 'traditional society’ must remain 
somewhat ambiguous, since the most common deciding factor, non- 
literacy versus literacy, is usually not clear cut, cf. Parsons 
(1966) and the various articles in Goody (1968). 

26. Outlines of those theories may be found in Graebner 
(1911), Schmidt (1930 1972 , 1939), and most recently in the study 
by Lincoln (1981). Studies typical of the Vienna School approach 
which deal specifically with Germanic material have been offered 
by Closs (1936, 1952a, 1961),. 

27. This subject/object relationship should be understood 
in the context of all that which has been said in ch. I and above 
in ch. II. 

28. For general discussions of the cult and its role in 
traditional societies, cf. Eliade (1958: 41ff.), and within Ger- 
manic society, cf. Hofler (1934, 1952), and Strém (1954). 

29. A treatment of such rites in traditional societies is 
contained in the classic study by van Gennep (1909). There, he 
analyzes each of those rites of transformation, or ‘passage,’ as 
consisting of three ritual stages, 1) rites of separation, 2) rites 
of transition, and 3) rites of incorporation. For a recent study 
of this pattern in Germanic, cf. Motz (1973: 9Iff.). 

30. The apparent universality of some phenomena which re- 
ligious science is prone to designate as ‘magical’ is constantly 
commented upon by scholars, and in fact constitutes one of the 
principal problems in the study of magic: how can these virtually 
identical external processes be accurately understood from a sub- 
jective point of view? (cf. Kippenberg 1978). 

31. For example, in modern Western society there exist both 
forms of ‘religious magic': operant behavior within the estab- 
lished, orthodox religions. (e.g. Catholic votive masses, Pro- 
testant healing rites, etc., cf. Krause 1968: 69-84), and various 
forms of magical activity in subcultural heterodox groupings. 
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32. Greece of the sixth and fifth centuries stands out as 
an example of a society in which alphabetic writing was relatively 
quickly adopted by a wide range of social classes and utilized for 
a variety of purposes, cf. Jeffery (1961: 46, 63) and Goody-Watt 
(1968: 42ff.). This after a slower, more restricted development 
in the eighth and seventh centuries. 

33. This is the primary analysis of Goody-Watt (1968) con- 
cerning the effect of literacy in Greece, and they seem tempted to 
expand the validity of this argument to other cultures. 

34. Traditional adoption, in fact, would seem to be the 
more common pattern, cf. Gough (19684a:69-84), Tambiah (1968b:85- 
131), and Gough (1968b:133-60). 

35. From sources such as Caesar De Bello Gallico VI, 11-20; 
IV, 1-19 and Tacitus Germania we know that Germanic society was 
characterized by a tribal-aristocratic social order, with an emer- 
gence of extra-tribal warrior bands and an apparent strengthening 
of sacerdotal functionaries (Tacitus Germ. chs. 7-15). 

36. The magical encoder may also include the necessary 
(psychic) qualities, powers, or secret knowledge possessed by the 
magician which enables him to encode the message into symbolic 
forms of speech, gesture, graphic manipulations, etc. 

37. Grambo (1975: 92-93) goes so far as to equate the 
‘message’ with the 'magic.' 

38. Into this category would fail the non-semantic magical 
utterances of shamans (cf. Eliade 1964: 93-99, 440) and the well 
known phenomenon of glossolalia in pagan Greek and Judeo-Christian 
tradition (cf. Williams 1981: 125-212, and Goodman 1972). This 
aspect is reviewed with reference to runic 'non-sense' inscrip-~ 
tions, or ephesia grammata in chs. VI and VII. 

39. As far as interpersonal communication is concerned, 
Goody (1968: 1) noted this aspect of writing: 'Its essential serv- 
ice. is to objectify speech, to provide language with a material 
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correlative, a set of visible signs. In this material form speech 
can be transmitted over space and preserved over time; what people 
say and think can be rescued from the transitoriness of oral commu- 
nication,’ 

40. Cf. Chao (1968: 194ff.), who defines the category of 
‘language isomorph' system as a reflection of natural language, 
while that of 'language extension' is seen as an abstraction beyond 
natural language, with the most common example being that of scien- 
tific formulas. 

41. Chao (1968: 198-99) defines iconic symbols as those 
which share some common property with the symbolized object, and 
non-iconic symbols as those which are 'purely' symbolic (abstracted). 

42. Cf. Hammarstrom (1976: 2-3, 11ff.) for an outline of 
the terminology for linguistic units and items. 

43. Here again we are reminded of van Baal's (1971: 263) 
statement that magical spells are always thought to have a divine 
or other-worldly origin, and to be a 'gift' to mankind. Cf. also 
Dornseiff (1922: 2-3). 

44, Since these were both originally, at least partially, 
pictographic (iconic) systems, it is easy to see the close thing/ 
word symbolic connection. The idea that there is any ontological 
identiy between the 'word' and the ‘thing’ has been rejected. 

45. Besides Nabu, the culture hero Oannes (HA-NI) was held 
to be the inventor of writing. 

46. For a general treatment of the god Thoth, cf. Bonnet 
(1952: 805ff.). It is clear that Thoth's primary power is that of 
magical speech, and that of writing is secondary. 

47. Cf. Dornseiff (1922: 3-4, 89ff.). It is for the most 
part clear that these are borrowings from Babylonian and/or Egyp- 
tian Sources. 

48. Adam as the inventor of writing is also an Islamic mo- 
tif, cf. Dornseiff (1922: 3-4). In Judaic lore, this would seem 
to be a later development. 
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49. This is the time period assigned by Scholem (1974: 23- 
30) to the composition of the Sepher Yetzirah (‘Book of Creation') 
which contains magico-cosmological speculations on the nature of 
the Hebrew letters. Cf. also descriptions of Greco-Judaic letter- 
magic and the magical power of ‘divine names' by Blau (1898: 93- 
146). It has been generally concluded that most of those practices 
in Judaic tradition stem originally from that of the Greeks -- es- 
pecially of Gnostic/Neo-Platonic circles. 

50. Cf. Dornseiff (1922) and Dieterich (1901: 77-105) for 
numerous examples of these practices in the Greco-Italic tradition. 
The edition of Greco-Egyptian magical papyri by Preisendanz (1973- 
74) contains hundreds of these ephesia grammata, or magical letter 
formulas, in the context of specific magical operations. 

51. Cf. Shamasastry (1906), who presents what can only be 
taken as a relatively modern interpretation of the devanagari 
letters as derivatives of ancient tantric symbols. 

52. Gough (1968: 73-74) notes that writing was probably 
initially introduced in Aryan India by merchants around 700 B.C.E., 
but was rejected by the Brahmans. Sacred texts, or commentaries on 
them, only began to appear after the fourth century C.E. 

53. Mookerjee-Khanna (1977: 49-62, 132-35) provide a brief 
discussion of the use of yantras and seed-syllables in mantras. 

'In some yantras, the sound equivalents of the deities are sym- 
bolically represented by the Sanskrit seed syllables inscribed in 
the spaces within the geometric pattern. . . The mantric syllable 
symbolizes the essence of divinity.’ (p. 51). Avalon (1913: xciv) 
relates: 'The yantra when inscribed with mantra, serves the pur- 
pose of a mnemonic chart of the mantra appropriate to the particu- 
lar Devata whose purpose is to be invoked into the yantra.' 

54, Pedersen (1920-25: 135 et passim) and Marstrander (1928: 
125ff.) speculate that the oghamic tradition played a formative 
role in the development of the runes (which is unlikely for 
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chronological reasons), while Arntz (1935a: 277ff. and 1935b: 321- 
413) argues the reverse. 

55. It is possible that the ON runic terminus technicus 
wtt originally denoted ‘an eight,’ but that it later fell together 
with the word for ‘family’ or 'class' and was borrowed into Irish 
in that meaning. 

56. Cf. also Ferguson (1887: 54), who reads the ogham 
levoversely as bocht: 'pauper,' as a ‘designation of humility.’ 


Chapter III 
Previous Scholarship 


§1 The study of 'rune-magic' has sometimes been characterized 
by pendular swings in the scientific attitude toward the relation- 
ship between runes and magical practice. On balance, this relation- 
ship has been viewed as a close, even integral, one (probably due to 
factors outlined in chs. IV and V, 12-18). But recently, some schol- 
ars have chosen to concentrate upon distinctions between the runic 
tradition and magico-cultic activity or practice. In this chapter, a 
brief historical survey of 20th century scholarship on this subject, 
and on that of the possible social structure which might have sup- 
ported the runic tradition, is presented to establish points of refer- 
ence for the often divergent interpretations and assumptions! in the 
present study. , 


Cultic Aspects 


§2 It seems reasonable to assume that runic writing and its at- 
tendant traditions were not originated, diffused, and maintained in a 
social vacuum, but rather they were facilitated and supported by an 
institutional framework of some kind -- relatively informal though it 
may have been. Unfortunately, this has been one of the least studied 
aspects of the runic tradition. An abortive attempt was made in the 
copious works of Sigurd Agrell (1927a: S6ff.; 1928a, b; 1931: 7ff., 
and 1937/38) to link the runes with late antique alphabetic magic and 
the Greco-Roman cult of Mithras .¢ Agrell argues that Germanic sol- 
diers in Roman service (esp. at the time of the Emperor Commodus 189- 
192 C.E.) came into intimate contact with mystical alphabetic tradi- 
tions rooted in symbolism inherited from the Persians and based upon 
the 24-letter structure of the Greek alphabet. To some extent, the 
Germanic soldier-cultists would have established an interpretatio Ger- 
manica for symbolic elements in the system without altering its 
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Structure. This structure and the mysto-numerical practices connected 
to it were, according to Agrell, adopted by the Germanic auxiliaries 
and exported from the limes northward. Although he gives a good pic- 
ture of the Mithraic beliefs, Agrell's discussion of any historical 
relationship between the Germanic cult (of Woden?) and the Mithraic 
cult, and of the nature of the receivers of this lore on the Germanic 
side (and how they would have been able to develop, diffuse, and main- 
tain this radical cultural innovation) -- is left virtually undeveloped. 
This is not to suggest that such a process might not have taken place 
secondarily (see ch. IV §8). Agrell's views, although rather popular 
and not unprecedented when they first appeared,” have been totally 
abandoned, principally because his technical argumentation proceeded 
from his universally rejected ‘Uthark-theory.'” 

In two short studies Héfler (1970, 1971) extensively discusses 
the role of cultic institutions in the development and spread of the 
runes for the first time. His investigations center primarily on the 
Eruli or Heruli, whom he sees not as a tribe but as a kultischer 
Kriegerverband, 6 which eventually became a vast network of cultic 
bands spread over a wide geographical expanse (1970: 118). Hdfler 
strongly maintains that the futhark-system was invented by a single 
man, and that by virtue of his prestige, or that of one of his stu- 
dents, the system was able to spread intact through this network which 
would have provided the necessary traditionswillige Schuler for such a 
diffusion (1970: 117). According to Hofler (1971: 146-49) the cult of 
the Eruls is best identified with that which was later to be known as 
Odinic, which was sociologically concentrated in aristocratic warrior 
bands and which was concerned with the magical and the intellectual 
generally. The theories of Hofler and those of Elgqvist (1952) will 
be further discussed in ch. IV. 

Thompson (1972) presents a smaller, less comprehensive, yet 
highly suggestive study in which he sheds light on the institutional 
nature of the system of education and organization for rune-carvers 
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in eleventh-century Uppland. He discusses the idea of 'schools' of 
rune-masters set up according to a master-apprentice relationship -~- 
but does not attempt to project this into more archaic times. Thomp- 
son speculates that in some inscriptions, the OSwe. term 1id: ‘troop, 
retinue, body of men,' might also have the significance of a school of 
rune-carvers (e.g. U. 1161: Altuna church en pwiR Balli, Froystainn 
113 Lifsteinn(s ristu): “and Balli and Froysteinn of the 'school' of 
Lifsteinn carved (the runes) ," and U. 479: Aliske parish Ulfkell hiogg 
ru(naR), Lofa 1idi: 'U1fkell, follower (pupil?) of Lofi, hewed the 
runes.'). 

A more systematic beginning for enquiries into possible socio- 

cultic aspects of the runic phenomenon is forwarded by Dillmann (1981), 
who raises a series of fundamental questions: 

a) was the runic art exclusively exercised by men, or did women 
also practice it? 

b) was the rune-master distinguished from his surroundings by 
special psychological characteristics, for example, by the 
gift of extraordinary inspiration? 

c) did the rune-masters think themselves exclusive, or in a 
social elite? 

d) were the rune-masters made a part of a more or less secret 
and cultic ‘league,’ for example dedicated to one of the 
great Germanic gods? 

e) did the rune-masters transmit their knowledge in schools?” 

Hofler's initial bold strokes, coupled with the systematic ap- 

proach of Dillman, have just begun to open this area of runology to 
scientific study. In ch. IV of the present work, I hope to supplement 
ideas forwarded by Héfler, and address some fundamental issues raised 
by Dillmann. Until we know more about the social setting in which the 
runes were produced, it will remain difficult to understand many of 
their baffling technical features. 


Magical Aspects 


8 3 Although the assumed magical characteristics of the runes and 
runic writing have received much more attention over a much longer per- 
jiod than the more recently recognized socio-cultic aspects, in point 

of fact a good deal of it has been unsystematic and/or devoid of any 
methodological constraints. The single most conspicuous defect in the 
history of rune-magical studies has been the lack of even a heuristic 
understanding (or of a debate upon the understanding) of ‘magic' itself 
in the context of the runic tradition or phenomenon (see ch. II). 

Two trends are evident from the earliest independent studies of 
rune-magical questions, 1) a symbolic (either linguistic or graphic) 
interpretation, and 2) a numerological interpretation. The interpreta- 
' tion of rather complex supposed numerical patterns in the Rok st. (0g. 
36), essentially based upon the number of runes in a given row or line, 
became the foundation for an extensive series of studies by Pipping 
(1911, 1912, 1919, 1921, 1929/30). At approximately the same time, 
Olsen (1916) produced the first exclusive study of magic and runes in 
which he attempted to give a comprehensive view of this phenomenon. 

For Olsen, runene er fg¢rst og fremst trolidomsskrift (p. 230). He con- 
siders the presence of certain elements, or inscription types, as cri- 
teria for considering a given inscription as 'magical,' i.e. 1) futhark- 
inscriptions (in which the rune-row is represented as a whole or in 
part), especially when they are in graves or on (talismanic?) bracte- 
ates, 2) individual runic signs, alone or in various combinations, and 
3) linguistically clear magical formulas. Olsen sees the futhark-in- 
scriptions as concentrations of collective magical power in the runes, 
and compares their prescribed order to medieval magical formulas (pp. 3- 
4)... According to him, the Lindholm amulet (KJ. 29, see ch. VI) would 

be an example of a combination of magical formulas with linguistic 

sense and with exclusively magical signs. Also, rune-stones inside 
graves, or stones outside the mound that do not name the dead are 
considered magical by Olsen (p. 6). 
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Besides this symbolist approach, Olsen also indulges in magico- 
numerical analyses, and the authority of this study became an influen- 
tial part of the way rune-magic was judged for almost forty years. 

The technique is essentially the same as that found in Pipping's sign-~ 
count method, and even goes so far as to transliterate some of Egil] 
Skallagrimsson's poetry into runes (in which he thinks they were ori- 
ginally composed) and to analyze them according to numerical patterns. 
All half-strophics are supposed to contain 72 runes (pp. 12eF.) 2 
Essentially, for Olsen, the writing of runes was tantamount to an in- 
vocation of the hidden powers contained in them (p. 5). 

The numerological interpretation of runic inscriptions reached 
its first peak with the numerous studies of Agrell (1927a; 1927b; 
1928a; 1928b; 1931; 1932; 1934; 1935/36; 1938), whose uthark-theory, 
as noted above, brought the runic tradition into correspondence with 
Mithraic/Gnostic numerology; and of Brix (1927, 1928, 1929, 1932), who 
carried the computations and the discovery of ‘inner’ and ‘outer' sys- 
tems (cf. 1932), etc., to a level of extreme complexity. While Brix 
remained with the common rune-count system (in which he includes word- 
counts and sign-counts, i.e. dividing marks, etc.), Agrell introduces 
the concept of gematria!? into runic studies. According to this prac- 
tice, each rune is thought to stand for the numerical value of its 
position in the cardinal series 1-24, i.e. (in Agrell's uthark-theory) 
u=1l, th = 2, a= 3, etc. Thus, the conspicuous runic ‘formula’ alu 
works out: to 3.20.1., which are then added together to render the 
runo-numerical sum of 24, i.e. a pars pro toto runic formula. 

Another group of investigators confined themselves to the arti- 
culation of certain aspects of the symbolic, grapho-linguistic inter- 
pretations as expressed by Olsen. In a general study of early Ger- 
manic magic, Linderholm (1918) discusses the uses of runes in magic 
extensively (esp. 46-107). He divides magic into dynamistic (dynamis- 
ka_naturmagien) and animistic (demonistik) types, and further analyzes 
the dynamistic as basically either verbal or material magic. The 
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runes form the basis for his evidence concerning this verbal form of 
magic, and they represent en fullt utbildad varbal magi_i ordets egent- 
ligaste mening, en magi som raknar saval med ordens som med bokstaver- 
nas, runornas, hemliga trolldomskraft (p. 46). For a matrix for runic 
magical beliefs and practices, he resorts to Greek evidence (pp. 58- 
66) -- which is to be expected. 

Lindquist (1923) examines the role of metrics and poetic style 
in the composition of runic magical formulas during the elder period. 
He concludes that the galdr-meter, present in the Merseburger Zauber- 
spruche, ON galdralag, as well as OInd. magical formulas from the 
Atharva Veda (pp. 6-52), is an archaic style (pp. 91ff.), which he 
is able to detect in the Stentoften st. (KJ. 96) -~ the focus of his 
Study. Lindquist emphasizes poetic form as the source of magical pow- 
er, and that the 'mystery' (rind) of a formula is its magical effect, 
which lies in the hidden meaning of what seem to be straightforward 
words (pp. 167ff.). 

Not all scholars were unanimous in their judgement of the exis-~- 
tence of rune-magic. Neckel (1928: 31-32) claims that the great major- 
ity of inscriptions have nothing to do with 'magic,' and sees such in- 
terpretations as a ‘romantic notion.’ However, his personal bias that 
the heathen Germanic people had no special Hang zum Ubersinnlichen, 
geschweige magisierenden Raffiniertheiten'(!), is also critical. 

Moltke (1934) presents a study concentrated on Viking Age and 
medieval evidence in which the magical effect of the runes and/or the 
words and names they portray is not doubted ,/? and they are seen as 
tools at opna kontakt med hoyere veesener’ (to open contact with higher 
entities), etc. (p. 42). He judiciously avoids the topic of numerical 
magic, which had already been rejected in his studies of 1928. In 
contributions on individual inscriptions or in survey articles of this 
period, Moltke (1929, 1932, 1936a, 1936b, 1938a, 1938b) also often in- 
dicates magical interpretations for various inscriptions or types of 
inscriptions, e.g. futharks and ephesia grammata, or ‘non-sense’ series. 
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Lis Jacobsen (1935) produced a work which focuses on the 'curse-formula' 
in the runic corpus. Besides the Blekinge stones (Stentoften and 
Bjorketorp), she discusses the later Saleby st. (Vg. 67), Glavendrup 
(DR. 209), Tryggevelde (DR. 230), Glemminge (DR. 338), Sénder-Vinge 2 
(DR. 83) and Skern (DR. 81) stones. The nature of these curse formu- 
las are discussed (pp. 58-62) and it is maintained that they have 
the effect of transforming the victim into an accursed state (p. 59). 

In a series of studies Norden (1941, 1934a, 1934b, 1936) de- 
veloped the theory that Iron Age runic inscriptions served essentially 
the same magical function that pictographic rock-carvings had served 
in the Bronze Age; he also produced two important articles which sur- 
vey several magical Swedish inscriptions (1937) and a collection of 
medieval amuletic tin, bronze, or copper rune-plates (1943). 

Wolfgang Krause contributed to the study of magical aspects of 
certain inscriptions and of characteristics within the runic tradition 
throughout his career. He investigated the magical formulaic and ide- 
ographic aspects of the Kylver st. (KJ. 1), (1932: 53-71), and of the 
fibula of Soest (KJ. 140), (1932: 77-81). The identification and in- 
terpretation of the laukaR!*- formula on bracteates (1934: 5-17) was 
also forwarded. But one of Krause's most intriguing general contribu- 
tions is a methodological development of the notion of Begriffsrunen 
("ideographic runes'), or more aptly 'logographs.' This is the idea 
that isolated runes can represent their traditional names, e.g. Q = 
Spila: ‘property’ (cf. Krause 1938) .1° Magical interpretations also 
predictably figured prominently in Krause's more popularized general 
survey treatments of the runic tradition (1935, 1943a), as well as in 
the first edition of Runeninschriften im alteren Futhark (1937), in 
which certain inscriptions are classified according to such categories 


as magisch-poetische Speernamen, magische Wortformein, der Runenmeis- 


ter, and Beschworung und Ritus. 
Helmut Arntz, in his Handbuch der Runenkunde (1935a:230ff., 


1944: 233ff.), also contributed favorable surveys of the question of 
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the use of runes in magic, to express magical formulas, and for divin- 
atory purposes. In the first edition, a whole chapter is devoted to 
rune-magic, which he sees as related to, but distinct from, Mediter- 
ranean alphabetic practices (p. 232). It also seems clear that he fa- 
vors a secondarily magical function for the runic script itself and 
that for him the primary magical function lies in the spoken word 

(pp. 244-45). The second edition contains somewhat condensed and re- 
arranged material on magic, and is generally more cautious. The Arntz- 
Zeiss edition of Die einheimischen Runendenkmaler des Festlandes (1939) 
often includes considerations of magic in the interpretation of indi- 
vidual inscriptions. For example, the ‘pre-Christian’ corpus is clas- 
sified into the following categories:. 1) amulets, 2) consecrated wea- 
pons, 3) consecrated knives, and 4) other consecrated objects (pp. 468- 
69), 

A synthesis, and brief but comprehensive treatment, of the ques- 
tions surrounding pre-Christian rune-magic is presented by Sierke 
(1939). The runic evidence is arranged according to a typology of the 
physical objects upon which the inscription appears, which he then 
correlates with a rudimentary typology of magical intent, e.g. grave/ 
death and weather magic on stone, apotropaic magic on personal jewel- 
ry, fertility/love magic on bone. He is able to identify some seven 
basic magical motivations in the runic corpus, 1) protection of grave 
and dead from plunder, 2) protection of living from walking dead, 

3) protection from an attack of enemies, 4) protection from sickness, 
5) production of fertility and prosperity, 6) promotion of good wea- 
ther, and 7) instilling of love. Also, Sierke seems prepared to 
identify at least three modes of magical effect, 1) execution of ideo- 
graphic runes to invoke the power or meaning of that sign (futhark in- 
scriptions = apotropaic series of ideographs), 2) use of (vallig un- 
magische!) letter-runes to portray a magical word or sentence to give 
it permanence, and 3) employment of magico-formulaic words (laukaR, 
alu, etc.) which exist independent of syntactic context (pp. 121-23). 
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By the early 1940's, the National Socialist regime in Germany 
had a large measure of control over scientific investigations of Ger- 
manic antiquities. The essential result of this was the co-existence 
of a lay-runology (represented by Theodor Weigel, H. Schilling, etc.) 
and perhaps a certain degree of compromise among scientific investiga- 
tors ./8 Popularized discussions of the runes also began to appear in 
greater abundance, and magical aspects drew some attention (e.g. 
Krause 1939, Harder 1943). 

The most serious and comprehensive objections to the overwhelm- 
ingly magical interpretation of the runic corpus were raised by Anders 
Beksted (1952). He is principally concerned with casting doubt on the 
magical view in three areas of investigation, 1) the link between epi- 
graphic and literary/historical runic traditions, 2) the rune-row and 
alphabetic magic, and 3) numerological rune-magic. Bakstedcalls into 
question the idea, which had become entrenched by 1952, that the runes 
were primarily a script used for magical purposes, and that a princi- 
pal technique of the runic magician was the employment of numerical 
patterns or formulas. This articulated a new phase in runic investi- 
gations because the idea of rune-magic could no longer be taken as 
self-evident. Baeksted has the most difficulty with the first cate- 
gory, due to the numerous direct references to the mytho-magical na- 
ture of the runes and their origins in both epigraphic and literary 
sources. As far as the futhark-inscriptions are concerned, he seems 
to be put in the position of having to plead an exceptional case for 
the Germanic peoples, since he admits that similar 'ABC-inscriptions’ 
may have magical import, but objects that this does not mean that the 
typologically identical futharks had a similar function (pp. 118ff.). 
One of Baeksted's most astute general analyses is that the runic tra- 
dition seems to have been a partially abortive ( delvis mislykket ) 
attempt to imitate the Mediterranean script (pp. 138-39). In the area 
of numerical formulas, he is most able to cast doubt upon the schools 
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of Pipping, Olsen, Brix, Agrell, et al., and his fundamental objection 


lies in the fuldkomne mangel pa sammenheng og system i helheden af de 
talmagiske faenomener (p. 185). 
Two important studies of runic word-formulas also appeared in 


this period, Polome (1954) provides a convincing (if controversial) 
etymology for the difficult runic formula alu, which he identifies 
with tate, 120 and connects to the Hitt. alwanzahh: 'to enchant.’ 
4 Fane ee . 

Thus, according to Polome, the common root meaning of the term would 
have been ‘ecstasy (—magic),' subsequently reflected in the Hitt. 
termini technici for 'magic,' and transferred to ‘the drink which 
brings ecstasy, the cultic drink' in Germanic. (See ch. VI. 34. and 
ch. VII for a more detailed discussion of the possible operative func- 
tions of the runic term.) Another runic word-formula (17na) laukaR is 
the subject of Lehmann's 1955 study in which he concludes that lina 
('flax') primarily deals with characteristically feminine, and laukaR 
('leek') with masculine, attributes. Furthermore, he speculates that 
their function in fertility magic is based upon this sexual polarity 
(pp. 163ff.). 

The as yet unsurpassed history of Germanic religion by Jan de 
Vries (1956/57) contains an invaluable treatment of the runes within 
the context of a general survey of Germanic magical conceptions and 
practices (1956: I, 307ff.). De Vries takes it for granted that the 
runes were originally a Zauberschrift. Although this discussion ad- 
mirably fulfills its intended purpose as an overview of the possible 
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conceptual framework(s) for runic practice, de Vries often perhaps un- 
avoidably deals less than critically with some questions, e.g. runic 
gematria (pp. 312-15) and the routine projection of conceptions and 
practices found in medieval Iceland into the elder period. 

A new, if controversial,-! theory concerning the magical func- 
tion of the runes is forwarded by Schneider (1956) .22 His theories 
are based upon the representation of a cosmological scheme in the 
names, shapes, and order of the runes. The names are grouped in cate- 
gories, @.g. agricultural/cyclical, cultic, cosmogonic/mythological, 
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theogonic (and of the divine family), and finall,; that of 'fate.' The 
runic shapes assume the level of 'hieroglyphics' with each shape de- 
veloped from pictographic representations of the name. His conclusions 
led to the ‘reconstruction’ of an Urfuthark in which the order is al- 
tered to accomodate his cosmological scheme. In the realm of magic 
itself, Schneider sees the ideographic use of runes as the primary 
magical agent (as magical symbols to be manipulated for desired ef- 
fects). He then applies his theories to several elder inscriptions and 
OE runica manuscripta (Anhang, 495-574). Schneider brings a vast amount 
of learning to bear on certain questions, and many of his views on the 
runic system articulate valuable possibilities. However, the whole 
study is flawed by the tendency to over-systematize, to re-arrange 

data based on his own conclusions, and to fail to distinguish between 
historical periods and traditions .°° 

The English runologist Elliott (1957) presents a study of the 
magical associations of the yew tree with the runes -- especially in 
the Anglo-Frisian tradition, where he detects considerable Celtic in- 
fluence. Although interesting, in this contribution, Elliott can do 
little more than compare Germanic and Celtic yew-lore and suggest that 
the English syncretized and exported elements indigenous to the Celts 
to the Frisians and thence to the rest of the Germanic territories 
(although he does not deny the existence of some indigenous Germanic 
and Indo-European yew-lore, cf. pp. 251ff.). In 1959, Elliott also 
produced an introductory text of runology in which magical criteria 
are considered (esp. pp. 41-42, 66-72 et passim). Another English 
philologist, Wrenn (1962), non-dogmatically suggested a sometimes naive 
magical interpretation for the Caistor-by-Norwich astragalus<* in which 
he makes use of some of Schneider's methodology (pp. 314ff.). 

A more critical note was sounded by Page (1964) in an excellent 
study in which he concentrates on the OE tradition, and especially on 
its manuscript tradition. It seems he wrongly tries to generalize the 
lack of magical associations in OE epigraphy in that of Scandinavia 
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(pp. a5fF.) 2° However, Page identifies some eight OE inscriptions as 


ranging from undoubtedly magical to possibly so -- these are the four 
amulet rings,-° 1) Kingmoor (M. 84-85), 2) Bramham Moor (M. 26-27), and 
3) England C (M. 43-44), England D (M. 44), the Thames scramsax (M. p. 
127-29), the Thames’ 'fitting' (M. p. 127), the Holborough spear (M. 
p. 52), the Caistor-by-Norwich astragalus, and the Louden Hill urns 
(Page 1973: 184 et passim). These, along with a few others, will be 
discussed according to their inscriptions in ch. VI of this study. 
Later, Page (1973) presents a general study of OE runes in which he 
briefly approaches the problem of runes and magic from the viewpoint 
of the history of its scholarship (pp. 13-14). In this significant 
and insightful passage, Page identifies two qualities present and nec- 
essary in the runologist: imagination and scepticism. When one or 
the other quality is highly developed in an individual investigator, 
Page can speak of 'imaginative' and 'sceptical' runologists, e.g. 
Schneider would fall into the former category; Baeksted into the lat- 
ter. These labels can prove valuable when analyzing the scholarship 
of runologists. 

In 1968, Niels Age Nielsen presented two studies of importance 
to the investigation of the formulaic aspects of runic inscriptions. 
The first of these deals with apotropaic formulas on South Scandina- 
vian rune-stones, and significantly up-dates scholarship on several 
inscriptions</ and suggests that the formulas are not ones of ‘cursing’ 
(forbandelseformler) strictly speaking, but rather ones of protection 


(veernformler) -- i.e. blot et gnske om, at den person, som even- 
tuelt engang i fremtiden forstyrrer mindesmert, ma _regnes for at vere 


et individ, der socialt set star lige sa lavt som troldmend... 


(p. 47). The Eggjum st. (KJ. 101) is the subject of Nielsen's second 
1968 study, in which the inscription is analyzed according to its vari- 
ous formulas, i.e. 1) the protective formula, 2) the warning formula, 
3) the memorial formula, and 4) the Odinic invocation. 
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During this general period, three important introductory books 
on runology appeared, each of which touches on the magical problem. 
The French historiographer Musset (1965) presents a cautious and ob- 
jective study, which includes sections on magic and divination (pp. 
141-55), in which he generally concludes les runes ne sont pas ma- 
giques, elles ont seulement parfois servi ala magie. In Germany, 
Klaus Diwet (1968, second ed. 1983), in the best short introduction to 
runology available, gives a brief and somewhat sceptical account of 
the idea of rune-magic (pp. 111-13), while Krause (1970: 46-63) at- 
tempts to provide a rudimentary typology for ‘cultic' and 'profane' 
inscriptions. As belonging to the cultic sphere, he would classify 
all those 1) with apparently profane texts but which appear on 
‘cult-objects' (e.g. Piatroassa, KJ. 41; Gallehus, KJ. 43), 2) with 
overt formulas of blessing, curse, invocation, etc., 3) with assertive 
statements (e.g. Strand, KJ. 18; Viborg, DR. 100b; Vetteland, KJ. 60), 
4) with certain formulaic words (alu, laukaR, etc.), 5) with the 
futhark (whole or in part) in some cases, and 6) those which have the 
classic rune-master formula. Krause often considers grave-inscrip- 
tions to be in the magical area, but in general this material is held 
to be of a border-line type between the magical and the profane. 

(See further criteria for these questions in ch. VI.) 

In 1973, two problematic studies gave new impetus to magical 
interpretations. Becker (1973) offers a learned evaluation of the 
Franks Casket (M. 10-16), which is concentrated on the magical rela- 
tionship between the runic inscription and the iconographical repre- 
sentations. He bases his magical theory on the mutual function of ob- 
ject -- and epigraphical (word) -- magic, and posits the cultural con- 
text for such practices as a syncretism of pagan magical belief and 
similar practices in ‘Christian magic’ (pp. 153ff.). 8 The principal 
weakness of Becker's thesis is its total dependence upon the unique 
evidence of the Auzon Casket itself, which prevents it from being ap- 
plied elsewhere .°7 Klingenberg (1973), in a difficult tome, argues 
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for a numerological interpretation of the runic inscriptions ( focusing 
on the Gallehus rune-horn, KJ. 43) based upon a gematric system in 
which the rune-sums are reduced through a factoring process . > Fur = 
thermore, he claims to be able to discern a constant numerical pattern 
based on the number thirteen in the body of elder inscriptions. In the 
art of writing runes (i.e. 'secrets'), Klingenberg sees die Kunst des 
Verbergens (pp. 111ff.). To some extent, this work represents a fur- 
ther refinement of the kind done by Agrell, but ‘it is flawed by the 
fact that the institutions which might have enabled such complex pat- 
terns to develop and spread and most importantly the practical (opera- 
tive) reason for their use are not addressed. His ‘calculations’ seem 
almost to float in a cultural, historical, and theoretical vacuum, al~- 
though he does again apparently connect the runic traditions with 
those of late antique Greece (pp. 62-70). An important review of 
Klingenberg's work is offered by Diwel (1979b: 240-43), who brings 
four arguments to bear against Klingenberg's interpretation of Galle- 
hus, two of which seem pertinent to the whole idea of gematria (i.e. 
‘number magic') in runic studies. These points are: 1) that Klingen- 
berg arbitrarily chooses one of the three extant graphic representa- 
tions of Gallehus Be? as a model although the other two sometimes show 
variant readings, 2) that there is not one attested instance of a rune 
used aS a numeral in the epigraphic or manuscript traditions, 3) that 
the gematric theory presupposes a single and constant order for the 
futhark, which can not be proven to such an extent to make such pre- 
cise computations plausible, and 4) that the readings of a good per- 
centage of the inscriptions upon which the computations rely are 
questionable, and often reconstructed. A further problem with numero- 
logical interpretations which might be mentioned here is that they 
never take into account the special Germanic number-system (cf. Meyer 
1919: IV, 576-77). 


As a material-type, bracteates have long been generally recog- 
nized as having a primarily amuletic function, and no corpus of schcl- 
arship has contributed more to the understanding of these objects 
than that of the art-historian Karl Hauck (e.g. 1969, 1970, 1972, 1977, 
1980, 1981a, 1981b). Although not a runologist, Hauck is able to pro- 
vide valuable insights into the iconography and function of the brac- 
teates, which he sees as of an Odinic nature, and either purely amu- 
letic (cf. 1969, 1970, 1972, 1977) or more recently (1981a:4ff.) per- 
haps also as teure Seelenmedizin von grossen lberregionalen Kul t- 
stdtten . . . vertrieben, which he compares to devotionals sold at 
places of pilgrimage, or to similar practices in pagan Mediterranean 
cultures. 

An extremely useful survey of references to runes and to runic 
practice in Icelandic literature was produced by Dilimann (1976), who 
not only catalogs the references (vol. I), but also analyzes them ac- 
cording to such pivotal categories as the runic operation (II, 235ff.; 
369ff.) -- which he sees as a three-fold process, 1) carving, 2) color- 
ing, and 3) pronouncing a verba! ‘formula -- the engravers (II, 193ff.; 
331ff.), instruments for engraving (II, 233ff.; 367ff.), Social as- 
pects (II, 346ff.), and the use of runes in magic (II, 275ff.; 315ff.; 
388ff.; 407ff.). 

In the last few years, some of the most important contributions 
to runology have been made by the Gdttingen scholar Klaus Duwel . 

Since Runenkunde (1968), he has produced a vast and evergrowing body 
of research, which has often touched upon matters of runes and magic 

jn a critical and objective manner -- tnat leans toward the ‘scepti- 
cal.' Besides his already mentioned 1979 review of the Klingenbergian 
methods, a few of Duwel's most notable contributions have been (1970b: 
219ff.; 1971 : 200ff.) in which formulaic words (e.g. laukaR) are ex- 
amined, (1974), on Begriffsrunen and their problematic role in magic, 
(1976: 321ff.) on the possibly magical function of the Beuchte brooch 
inscription (KJ. 8), and (1978) on the use of rune-stones in grave- 
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magic or aS a means of sanctifying a location. In a recent work con- 
cerning the function of runic inscriptions on weapons, Duwel (1981a: 
146) seems to suggest that the formulas/names on the weapons of attack 
and defence actually represent a kind of inter-weapon communication -- 
which is both provocative and significant for the present study. 

If we focus on the most recent trend against regarding the runes 
as primarily a ‘magical’ or ‘cultic' script, the two most prominent 
scholars are the senior runologist Erik Moltke (esp. 1976; 1981a): and 
the linguist Elmer Antonsen (esp. 1975, 1980a, 1980b). Although Moltke 
had earlier expressed his disagreement with the numerological schoo} 
(1928 , 1934), his most recent criticisms stem from his idea that the 
runes were invented as a practical script, probably for mercantile 
purposes (for which there is no epigraphical evidence), and were based 
on the Latin capitals (cf. Moltke 1976: 51-58). He would therefore 
view it as 'foolish to ascribe a magical character to the runes’ (198la: 
4) 

Antonsen's main motivation seems to be the establishment of the 
runic corpus as a reliable source for historical linguistic research -- 
and certain ‘magical interpretations' (i.e. that criteria other than 
phonological might have been used in the graphic composition of an 
inscription) tend to compromise such reliability (cf. Antonsen, 1972, 
1980a 1ff.; 11, 198Cb 129ff.). Unfortunately, in his inclination to 
push back the dating of Nordic inscriptions to bring them closer to 
PGmc. he often ignores archeological data (cf. Hdst 1977b:151ff.) and 
in his approach he commonly discounts cultural data of any kind. One 
of Antonsen's legitimate objections is that runologists often tend to 
rely too heavily on ON cultural material when interpreting inscrip- 
tions from the elder period. His general refusal to view the runes in 
and of themselves as 'magical' is well taken (but still debatable), 
however, he always seems to be working with quite a naive idea of what 
might be 'magic' when dealing with specific inscriptions. Sometimes, 
even his own readings would appear to fit current ideas concerning 
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magical or operant behavior, but he nevertheless dismisses them as 
'non-magical.' The enigmatic inscription of the Torsberg shield boss 
(Kd. 21) is a conspicuous example of this type which Antonsen analyzes 
as the name of the shield -- aisgz - h(agla): ‘the seeker of hail (i.e. 
of the shower of spears and arrows) .' He follows this reading with 
the statement: "It may well be that weapon-names could represent a 
pious wish on the part of the owner, such as "I hope this shield will 
seek out spears and arrows (and keep them away from me),'’ but I see no 
reason to assume that they are 'magic formulas’. . ." (Antonsen 1980a: 
4), Here, Antonsen has both defined the essence of operative commu- 
nication and denied its existence in one statement. 

Until runologists arrive at a view, at least the rough outlines 
of which are held in common, concerning both the general nature of 
Germanic society and psyche during the first millenium C.E. and the 
basic characteristics of magical behavior, there will always be 
strong disagreements on the interpretation of epigraphic data. It 
seems clear that there have been excesses among both ‘imaginative’ and 
‘sceptical’ runologists. It may also be that those with ‘imagination’ 
have often merely tried to apply, with little real imagination, ready- 
made magical thought from extra-Germanic traditions (e.g. that of late 
antique Greece) to the runic evidence, while those 'sceptics' have 
sometimes over-actively imagined that a member of an archaic, tribal, 
oligoliterate society would have the same attitudes and rationale with 
respect to ‘'writing' as they do. 
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NOTES 


1. These 'assumptions' are essentially those for which theo- 
retical background is established in ch. II, and for which original 
rationale is provided in chs. IV and V. 

2. The Persian cult of Mithras, although it had been known 
in Rome at least from the time of Pompey (ca. 67 B.C.E.), began to 
spread more vigorously throughout the West from the time following 
Trajan's conquests of Armenia, Assyria, and Mesopotamia (97-117 
C.E.), and its influence remained strong throughout the Empire un- 
til the end of the fourth century, cf. Cumont (1911: 139-42). The 
cult was common along the Rhineland limes throughout the second and 
third centuries C.E. (cf. de Vries 1937: I, 157ff. and Ristow 1974: 
1-5). Agrell (1927: 56ff.) also points to the eastern limes of 
Dacia and Moesia as a likely locale for any Germano-Mithraic syn- 
cretism, 

3. V. Friesen (1913: 4ff.) posits a transfer of a practical 
script among auxiliary troops in the region of the lower Danube, 
ca. 200 C.E. 

4. Agrell's so-called ‘Uthark theory’ states that the orig- 
inal order of the runes did not begin with /f/ but rather with 
/u/, with the /f/ positioned at the end of the entire sequence. 
The resulting alteration in the supposed numerical values of the 
runes, and the new general structure brought the runic inscriptions 
and the runic tradition into very close correspondence with Mithraic 
formulas and lore (cf. also Agrell 1935-36); however, there is sim- 
ply no attestation to substantiate this modification. Even Tur- 
ville-Petre-Ross (1936), who see a strong probability of the exis- 
tence of numerical 'magic' in runic inscriptions, consider Agrell's 
late antique connection and Uthark theory extremely doubtful. 

5. These studies have never been followed by "Eruler, 

Runen und die Edda" announced by Héfler (1971: 146). However, they 
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were preceded by a detailed study, ignored by Hofler, by Elggvist 
(1952: 100ff.) in which the author connects the aristocratic class 
of Eruls with the Jutlandish cult of Nerthus, and sees their in- 
volvement with runic writing as possibly secondary. 

6. The Lat. term (H)eruli (also Gk.€povAot ) is most 
probably reflected in the runic corpus as erilaR (cf. Elggvist 
1952: 117-35). Although its full and original significance remains 
obscure, it indeed seems to indicate more a designation of social 
class or function (e.g. 'high-born man') than an ethnic name. See 
ch. VI.12., and ch. VII, for a fuller discussion of the possible 
magical function of erilaR and its relationship to *herulus. 

7. Dillmann (1981: 27) articulates these critical points 
of inquiry, but takes no unequivocal positions on them. 

8. This rather dubious method is criticized by Morgenroth 
(1961: 279ff.), who shows that Olsen's rules for runic transliter- 
ation are designed to fit sts. 28-29 in the ES, and that the pat- 
tern with seventy-two runes is due more to the tradition of syl- 
lable counting than to that of rune counting. Morgenroth does not, 
however, totally deny the importance of numerical magical formulas 
in the runic tradition. 

9, Moltke-Jacobsen (1928), rightly it seems, reject the 
numerical theories of Brix as falacious (its complexity and flexi- 
bility invites manipulation). For Moltke, one must combine a 
linguistically interpretable magical formula with a possible nu- 
merical pattern before the numerical pattern may be considered 
magical. He cites the Trondheim weaving reed (NIyR.no.461) and 
the Lund weaving temple (DR. 311) as examples for true talmagi. 

10. This procedure, the terminus technicus for which is 
derived from Gk. fEOME Pin, was probably devised in eighth century 
Greece for the alphabetic system. A similar system for ideograms 
was also known in Babylon at least from the time of Sargon I] 
727-707 B.C.E. In its simplest and most original form each of the 
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24 letters of the Greek alphabet were assigned a numerical value 
1-24 (cf. Dornseiff 1922: 11-14, 91-118; Scholem 1974: 337-43). 

11. For criticisms of this evaluation of runic data, cf. 
Moltke (1928: 90-96), and see the discussion of Klingenberg's 
theories below. The magico-theoretical basis for Agreli's views 
are clearly outlined: (1927: 145ff., 166-67; 1931: 233ff.; 1936: 
36-37, 109-110). 

12. Cf. Kuhn (1864) who compares the Merseburger Zauber- 
spruch II (along with other related Scandinavian and English ma- 
terial) with Atharva Veda IV, 12, as well as the Old Saxon contra 
vermes spell and Rg Veda X, 163 (and Atharva Veda XX, 96, 17-22). 

13. Later, Moltke (1976, 198la)will take a more critical 
view of magical interpretations, see below. 

14. Krause (1946/47) attempts to identify laukaR: ‘leek 
(= increase)’ as the most archaic name and sense for the 1-rune 
(which is more usually reconstructed *laguz : 'water'), which he 
speculates was altered in later Christian times due to its heathen 
‘culto-magical character.' 

15. A more critical stance has been taken in recent times 
toward the possibilities of this notion (cf. Duwel 1974: 150-53), 
and in later years Krause himself (1966, 1970, 1971) became more 
doubtful of the consistent application of the ideographic inter- 
pretation of isolated runes. 

16. This does not represent an exhaustive classification 
of the data presented in his own study, e.g. rune-master formulas, 
martial objects, etc. 

17. Sierke's 1939 work, although extremely valuable, is 
sometimes perhaps unavoidably superficial, Marquardt (1941: 302- 
04) presents some objections to Sierke's interpretation of rune- 
stones as 'Verbotstafeln' (since only a fractional minority could 
actually read them), to his idea that stones buried within the 
grave-mounds could be memorials, and to the generalization that 
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rune-magic was always 'selfless' and noble (as opposed to medieval 
magic in Christian times). 

18. Cf. Hunger (1982) and Losemann (1977). Contrasts be- 
tween certain views concerning runic origins and other remarks, 
when one compares, for example, the 1935 and 1944 editions of 
Arntz' Handbuch or the 1935 and 1943 editions of Krause's Was man 
in Runen ritze, might be taken as typical. 

19. This etymology is accepted by de Vries (1961a:7), but 
is questioned by Neu (1974: 77), who maintains that the verbal form 
*alu-w*alua(i)- is actually unattested in Hitt., and that its I-E 
origin is also uncertain. 

20. The identification of runic alu with Gmc. *alu(p) had 
already been made by Baeksted (1945: 88), and supported by Mar- 
strander (1952: 80). Cf. Hdst (1980) for a survey of various in- 
terpretations of this formula. 

21. Cf. negative reviews by Lange (1957) and Derolez (1959b: 
1-4). 

22. Following this major study, Schneider continued to de- 
velop his ideographic theory in later works (e.q. 1968: 1972; 1980). 

23. Much of the most controversial content of Schneider's 
discussion would, I think, be less so if he had ascribed it to 
secondary development rather than to primary conditions of the 
tradition. 

24. Cf. Page (1964: 29; 1973: 19-21, 182-83 et passim). 

25. It is recognized that Page's primary intent was the 
prevention of the reverse, i.e. to prevent the generalization of 
Scandinavian evidence in the OE tradition. 

26. These had earlier been the subject of brief studies by 
Dickens (1935) and Harder (1931; 1936). 

27. Nielsen discusses all those previously analyzed by 
Jacobsen (1935), plus the Sparlosa st. (Va. 119). 
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28. To a limited extent, Nielsen tries to understand these 
inscriptions in terms of what seems to him to be nascent Shamanism 
(sejd) in the region (pp. 48-52). 

29. Becker (1973: 143ff.) also presents a general examina- 
tion of the possibilities of rune-magic in AS culture, in which he 
agrees with Page (1964) that there is no compelling proof for magic 
in the OE corpus; however, he sees the probability as a strong one. 

30. Cf. rev. by Hauck (1976). 

31. Elsewhere, Klingenberg (1969) also uses an iconic method 
similar to that employed by Schneider (1956), and a phonemic method 
in which secondary, hidden linguistic sense is imparted in runic in- 
scriptions. Unfortunately, these methods were not further developed 
in his 1973 work. 

32. This golden horn (B), along with a similar one without 
runes (A), were stolen from the National Museum in Copenhagen in 
1802 and melted down, so that we are now dependent upon three draw- 
ings made from the originals, cf. Krause-Jankuhn (1966: 97-103). 

33. Moltke is still willing to concede that there are secon- 
dary magical elements connected with the Futhark (personal corres- 
pondence Copenhagen, March 12, 1982 and 1976: 57-58). 

34. Problems with this reading include the absence of a 
thematic vowel in aisgz, which is most unlikely at this early date 
(ca. 200 C.E.). 

35. The verneformler ('protection-formulas') -- a term 
which Antonsen apparently mistranslates as 'warnings' (1980: 11) -- 
on the Stentoften and Bjorketorp sts. (KJ. 96 and 97) et al. are 
also treated in a similar manner by Antonsen (1980b: 133ff.). 


Chapter 1V 
Social Aspects of Operant Runic Practice 


81 Although magical elements may have been secondary accre- 
tions in the runic tradition, it is imposSible to speculate on the 
degree to which these elements were only remotely important and 
removed in time from the origins ot the runic system of writing 
itself, or to what extent they were virtually simultaneous with -- 
ana of critical importance for -- these runic origins,without some 
knowledge of the type of society in which these phenomena occurred. 
Here, we can only offer a brief historical outline of some of 
these factors, ana suggest further avenues for investigation, with 
a constant focus on the social aspects of the on-going process of 
runic origins and retormations, their dissemination and distribu- 
tion, as well as the maintenance of those systems throughout var- 
ious historical periods. 


§2 The single most remarkable feature of the runic tradition 
is what has been aptly called the runic system. Derolez (1981:19) 
defines this complex as: 


. (1) the order of the runes in the futhark, (2) the 
division of the futhark into three groups of runes, (3) 
the acrophonic names of the runes, (4) and whatever ex- 
planatory text accompanied these names, (5) the general 
ductus and style, (6) the direction of the writing, as 
well as, most important perhaps, (7) the "perfect fit" 
between graphemes and phonemes. . . 


With respect to (1) the order of the runes, it might be added that 
the total number of graphs seems to nave been fixed at 24 (see §10 
below). What makes this system so remarkable is not so much its 
complexity alone as its durability over a millennium in a society 
of restricted literacy. But herein probably lies the reason for 
its durability. 
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‘Pre-Runic' Period 
§3 During the first half of this century, a good deal of 
work was done on the possible origin of the runes in Bronze Age 
graphs or ideographic petroglyphs (cf. Norden 1934a, 1934b, 1936, 
1941, Arntz 1944:125-67, and Altheim 1938) or at least on the 
functional correspondence between these petroglyphs and later ru- 
nic inscriptions. Such a theory would suggest that the runes 
were influenced in their development by 'pre-runic’ signs or sym- 
bois¢ (commonly thought to be of a cultic or magical character), 
and that runic inscriptions began to be used in situations in 
which iconic rock-carvings had previous been employed.” 

Another supposed 'pre-runic' attestation of graphic sym- 
bols among the Germanic peoples is offered by Tacitus Germ. 10 
in which he reports on the divinatory practices of the Germans 
and mentions that the strips of wood (surculi) were scored with 
signs (notae). It has always been considered possible that these 
notae were actually runic in character -- despite the gap between 
the composition of the Germania (98 CE) and the first positively 
runic artifact, the spear-head of @vre-Stabu (KJ. 31) from the 
mid-second century. This has been made more certain by the dis- 
covery of the Meldurf brooch (ca. 50 CE, Schleswig) which bears an 
inscription of probable runic character.” 
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What seems certain is that there was an on-going use of 
graphic signs among the Germanic peoples from an early date, and 
that these signs were employed for cultic and/or magical pur- 
poses -- beyond this we can speculate little. It is tempting to 
assume that the presence of runic inscriptions and pictographic 
carvings in graves, or on free-standing rocks or slabs somehow 
represents a continuity in practice if not in actual function. As 
far as the Bronze Age carvings are concerned, the relationship be- 
tween the ideographic signs and pictographic figures in rock- 
carvings remains obscure. 
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Runic Origins 
$4 Duwel (1968:90) poses the three major questions of runic 
origins as: 1) which alphabet is the basis for the runic row, 

2) in which locality and by which Germanic tribe were the runic 
signs developed, and 3) when did this transference take place. 

On the third question there seems to be some general, if tentative, 
agreement. According to common principles of alphabetic develop- 
nent, the period of genesis is most often placed some 100-200 years 
prior to the date of the first concentration of attestations of the 
script.’ Although the spear-head of @vre-Stabu (KJ. 31, ca. 150 
CE) was long thought to be the oldest runic inscription, the first 
great concentration of finds from south Scandinavian moors dates 
from ca. 200 -- which would indicate that the developmental period 
was between 50 BLE and 50 CE, or perhaps later (cf. Krause 1966: 

7 ff.). If the Meldorf inscription is runic, it could theoreti- 
cally push the date back some 100 years, but it is also possible 
that it is exceptional with regard to the hypothetical 100-200 
year period, or that it even represents 'proto-runic’ epigraphy .° 
jhere have been attempts to push the date well back into the lat- 
ter centuries BCE (cf. e.g. Kabell 1967: 94 ff.), partly on the 
theory that the first inscriptions were carved exclusively on 
perishable objects. In any case, the extant inscriptions from 

the latter half of the second century CE constitute the only reli- 
able post quem. 

With regard to the other two questions, there is no con- 
clusive agreement. There have been three theories as to the al- 
phabet which served as a model for the runes -- the Greek theory, 
the North-Italic theory, and the Latin theory. The hypothesis 
that the 24-letter Greek alphabet was the model for the 24-rune 
elder futhark was popular in the early 20th century, principally 
due to the work of von Friesen (1904 and 1918-1919) and before 
him that of Bugge (1874). They would have placed the development 
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in the Balkan region where the Goths first made contact with Hel- 
lenic culture. But since the oldest runic evidence is now known 
to date from before this time (ca. 200 CE), this theory has been 
largely abandoned. Possible secondary influences trom the Greek 
world can not be as quickly discounted .° 

The North-Italic, or Etruscan theory (cf. Marstrander 
1928: 5-179; Hammarstrom 1930; Krause 1937: 29ff; Altheim-Trautmann 
1939; Krause 1966: 7; Hofler 1970 and 1971) states that the runic 
signs were developed in the Alpine or sub-Alpine region trom vari- 
ous extant Italic scripts!” (with no one single alphabet serving 
as the model for the entire futhark). This theory has met with 
the greatest acceptance over the years due to the close typographi- 
cal resemblance of the runic and Italic signs, and because a fa- 
mous Germanic inscription, the Negau helmet B (and A?) is written 
in one of these scripts?! (see §9 note 27 below). Objections to 
the North-[talic theory include the chronological gap between pos- 
sible Germanic-North-Italic contacts and the manifestation of the 
runic tradition in the North, the lack of a uniform model for the 
runes among the known North-Italic alphabets, and the absence of 
phonemic:graphemic correspondence in some cases of formal similar- 
ity, e.g. runic M/d/: Italic B4/s/ ; runic X /o/ : Italic 
X/ fs runic S/1/7/: Italic B / p/, etc. (cf. Marstran- 
der 1928: 99). 

More recently, the previously well supported Latin theory 
(cf. Wimmer 1887; Pedersen 1920; Askebery 1944: 85) has found 
vigorous new support with a few innovations in the work of Erik 
Moitke (1976: 51-55; 1981). The Latin theory has two decided 
advantages, 1) the on-going contact between Romans and Germans 
gave ample opportunity for extended cultural exchange, and 2) the 
relatively high rate of graphemic-phonemic correspondence or rela- 
tionship between the two scripts (e.g. B:F; Ni: V3 RB: A; 


Ro: Rs <:K3; Nets bits $283 ®*:T; B:B: Mem; 
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fo :t; 2: 0) .12 But neither do these Latin capitals solve 
all the formal problems of runic origins. 

The development of the runic signs: b /b/, X /sa/; 
Poiw, Bini, V/s, N/, Kies, Viz, Mies, S/n 7, 
pd /d/ remains problematical, and it would seem that ° 
the best solution is that suggested by Krause (e.g. 1948/50: 33-35) 
that at least some of these signs are developments from indigenous 
Germanic symbology. He also speculated (as late as 1970: 43) that 
the original forms of *jera and *ingwaz were circular: e and © > 
and represented aspects of the agricultural cycle. It must be em- 
phasized that these ideas are conjectural. 

There can be no final conclusions on the possible alpha- 
betic model of the futhark. But based purely on the material evi- 
dence that we do have, it would seem most reasonable to assume that 
the originator(s) of the futhark were familiar with a variety of 
scripts and symbol systems and employed them freely -- with no lit- 
tle additions of their own lore or inventive urges (cf. Hofler 
1970, 1971; Moltke 1981a: 607). 

As to the questions of the location of the tribe in which 
this great cultural innovation took place -- there are even more 
diverse answers. Some suggestions have been: the Goths on the 
Vistula (Askeberg 1944) or on the Black Sea (cf. von Friesen 1933), 
the Cimbri and Teutones in the Transpadana region (Baeseche 1934: 
413-17; Altheim-Trautmann 1939), or the Marcomanni in Bohemia 
(Marstrander 1928: 95ff; Krause 1964: 312). Two more interesting 
ideas identify the human matrix not as a tribe but as a social 
niveau or functional stratum of society. Moltke (1976: 57-58 and 
198la)sees the runes as having their origins among merchants!> 
concentrated in Denmark, while Hofler (1970; 1971) views bands of 
elite warriors (the Eruli?) as the social context for runic ori- 
gins in the Alpine region. 
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Runic Data and Analysis 
§5 We are severely limited in what we are able to offer 


here since the period of actual runic generation is largely un- 
documented due to normal conditions of script development (see 84 
above). Therefore, we must make observations in which a broader 
view of runic history is taken in order to allow for some general 
conclusions as to the probable insitutional framework(s) active 
in the process of runic genesis. 

The history of the entire runic system would seem to sug- 
gest that its features were present in the tradition, if not from 
its beginnings, certainly from an early period of sweeping reform 
or codification (cf. Derolez 1981). For our purposes, we will 
consider four points in the system, i.e. 1) graphic style, 2) name, 
3) order and total number, and 4) tripartite division. With re- 
gard to the style or form of individual runic characters, if we 
assume for the moment that a given form had been patterned on a 
Roman original (e.g. F —»#), the possibility always remained to 
alter the shape at any time during the long historical process of 
runic development (which took piace in Scandinavia -- a cultural 
environment largely isolated from direct Roman influence). This, 
however, rarely occurred. !4 The acrophonic names, which admitted- 
ly are known to us only from MS traditions dating from as early as 
the sth cent. (GE MS Satis, 140), seem to have also been an es- 
tablished and archaic tradition. Again there existed ample oppor- 
tunity to use any one of hundreds of nouns with the appropriate 
initial phoneme, but we find that the same name (with a few not- 
able and perhaps explicable exceptions) !® is used throughout. 

The fixed order and total number of graphs in the system is also 
generally constant, with only apparently regular inversions in the 
orders of the 13/14th and 23rd/24th runes. The Kylver st. (KJ. 1) 
is the earliest attestation of a complete futhark (ca. 400). 
While the tripartite division of the futhark is documented from as 
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early as ca. 450 (on the Vadstena/Motala brs.), its later vigor 
would seem to indicate that even at that time it was no mere iso- 
lated practice. 

This historical situation is rendered more remarkable 
when we consider that this unified system was instituted and 
maintained among several distinct tribal groups. In such a com- 
plex and technical lore we might normally expect more divergence 
between tribal and/or regional traditions (cf. the similar situa- 
tion among the North-Italic tribes with their wide variations in 
alphabetic types, Jensen 1958: 478ff.). 

Possible motivations for such complex traditions will be 
discussed in chs. V, VI, and VII, but at this point the important 
question would be: how did this complex and uniform system de- 
velop and thrive in the vast and pluralistic world of the Germanic 
tribes during the early centuries of our era? The possible permu- 
tations of the elements of the runic system in a society of re- 
stricted literacy are staggering. In the absence of a written 
tradition, the most reasonable and simplest solution would appear 
to be that ‘apprentices' were taught this system by ‘masters ‘7 
jn some sort of traditional way, i.e. orally. This transmission 
of lore from teacher to pupil seems to be the social phenomenon 
at the root of the runic tradition. To suggest that the runes 
spread by means of ‘alphabetic rune sticks' (Haugen 1976: 120) or 
other models, seems rather absurd without the added element of 
the teacher. 

Regardless of whether the graphemic origin of the runes 
is to be found in the Roman, Greek, North-Italic or some other 
alphabet, the entirety of the system does not appear to be de- 
rived from any of them. Furthermore, it is most unlikely that 
the purely graphemic use of the runes, not to mention the complex 
auxiliary system, could have spread throughout such a vast terri- 
tory and crossed dozens of tribal boundaries without some social 
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support system. It would seem most reasonable to suppose that this 
teaching institution pre-existed the introduction of runic writ- 
ing. If this were indeed true, then the runes would have to be 
considered another element of lore injected into a traditional 
network, which also bore religious practices, mythic and epic 
material, as well as other cultural and economic features. 

§7 Before the first two centuries of our era, it is diffi- 
cult to establish with any certainty the existence of the social 
matrix necessary for the maintenance of such a traditional net- 
work 2 Common elements in Germanic religious and epic tradition 
point either to their existence in a proto-Germanic period, or to 
their mutual diffusion from one region to another, or as is most 
likely, to a combination of both processes. More central to the 
period in question are the relevant reports of Caesar@2 and of 
Tacitus .* Between the time of Caesar's reports concerning the 
Germans along the Rhine (ca. 55 BCE) and the Germania of Tacitus 
(98 CE), we may observe a trend which gives a concrete clue to the 
social context in which this traditional network could have de- 
veloped. Caesar explicitly states that the Germans had no private 
property, that they were constantly moved from one plot of land 

to another by what he calls magistratus and principes, and that 
there was no difference between the holdings of the ‘most power- 
ful' and the ‘common man' (DBG IV). Tacitus, on the other hand, 
portrays a society characterized by powerful and wealth principes 
who have permanent bodies of retainers. Archaeological evidence 
corroborates this differentiation process and further points to 

a uniformity among funeral goods in the graves of leading families 
throughout the Germanies (Kruger 1976: I, 521ff., Brdnsted 1960: 
IIL, 123-79; 413; Hede-ager 1978b: 217-23). Intertribal communica- 
tion lines must nave been well developed along with long esta- 
blished contacts with Mediterranean cultures throughout the Roman 
Age. Such socio-economic conditions seem conducive to the 


establishment of a medium for the spread of any cultural feature 
such as the runes represent. 

Without doubt, the cultures bordering the Germanic peoples 
during the Roman and Migration Ages were significant for the for- 
mation of certain socio-cultic, as well as socio-economic insti- 
tutions and customs. As for religion, societies tend to be con- 
servative in the area of public cult and underlying creed. How- 
ever, in the realm of magical technique and lore, most peoples 
tend to be quick to assimilate foreign models, as it is sometimes 
believed that the magic of neighboring strangers is endowed with 
special powers (cf. Mauss 1972: 31). 

Neighboring populations which seem to have had the great- 
est direct influence on the Germanic peoples are the Lapp and 
Finno-Ugric populations in the eastern Baltic, the Celts, and the 
Romans. Certain correspondences between North Germanic 'shaman- 
istic '22 practices and those of the Lapps or ‘Finns '22 have been 
noted by several scholars (e.g. de Vries 1956: I, 129ff. and 
Brahholz 1968: 14-21 and 1971: 7ff.). Although the cultural con- 
nections between the Celtic and the Germanic peoples have heen 
the subject of several important studies (e.g. de Vries 1960; 
Hachmann-Kossak-Kunn 1962; Birkhan 1970; and Evans 1981), the re- 
lationship between the runes and Celtic ogham (or any other 
script) remains controversial ,-* and no clear case can be made for 
Celtic borrowings in Germanic religious life. Roman influence is 
certainly the best documented. Trade appears to have been vigor- 
ously pursued by the Romans&> from the time of Augustus (Kruger 
1976: I, 300ff.), and it is noteworthy that this commerce was 
generally carried out by Romans (or their agents) traveling in 
Germania. The directly commercial activities of the Germans seem 
to have been limited to the limes regions. Moreover, Germans, 
some of whom were originally prisoners of war, began to join the 
Roman army 2° The results of these socio-economic trends have 
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already been noted ~~ class differentiation, development of stand- 
ing retinues, and increased inter-tribal communication. 

One important possible Roman influence, directly applicable 
to the question here, is that of Mithraism. This element was cer- 
tainly overemphasized by Agrell (see ch. III, §3), who wanted to 
demonstrate a direct and comprehensive borrowing of Mithraic doc- 
trines into runic practice. There is, however, evidence to show 
that there was at least some degree of religious syncretism, and 
perhaps socio-cultic influence, at work within Mithraism between 
Roman and Germanic adherents. For example, Behn (1966: 48ff.) 
cites the syncretism of Mithras-Mercurius-Woden along the Rnine- 
limes among the Mithraic populus, and even shows a sculpture of 
Mithras (from the Mithraeum at Dieburg) which depicts the god rid- 
ing a horse armed with a spear. This seems to be an imitation of 
typical portrayals of Woden -~ and one at variance with Mithras' 
usual attributes of chariot with bow and arrow. It would also 
appear that, if nothing else, the exclusively male and militant 
Roman Mithraism could have had some influence on the shaping -- or 
subsequent reformation -- of the Germanic retinue system as Ger- 
manic auxiliaries returned home after having served in the Imper- 
ial army (and perhaps having been initiated into the Mithraic 
mysteries). Mithraism was widespread throughout the region of 
the Rhineland-limes (de Vries 1937: I, 157ff.). Ristow (1974: 1- 
5) demonstrates the well established nature of this cult in Cologne 
during the second and third centuries CE from archeological evi- 
dence. Clemen (1937: 221ff.) rightly criticizes Agrell's theories 
in this area, and indicates that the influence of Mithraism could 
have only been slight in the North Germanic realms. 
$8 The extant runic data does not allow final conclusions 
on the origin of the writing system, or on the socio-cultic ele- 
ments which might have attended or aided its development. The 
earliest grouping of runic artifacts occurs in the Danish isles, 
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Jutland, and in southern Norway, with isolated finds in Scania 
(Skane), on Gotland, and in eastern Europe. It seems most prob- 
able that these brooch and spear-head inscriptions represent only 
a small portion of the corpus, both numerically and typologically. 
There appears to be general agreement that the majority of in- 
scriptions were executed on wood or other perishable materials and 
simply did not survive. However, it is possible that the extant 
artifacts provide a reliable indication of the distribution of 
runic activity in the early centuries of the tradition. (it must 
be emphasized that this is of little help concerning the original 
phase -- since it may be totally undocumented.) If this is true, 
it would seem that the epicenter of runic activity around 200 CE 
was the Danish archipelago, and that this tradition was trans- 
ported throughout the northern and eastern Germanic territories 
along water routes (by sea and along rivers). 

89 Hofler (1970 and 1971) presents a plausible theory con- 
cerning the social dynamic of runic origins. It is his contention 
that a Germanic auxiliary (an 'Erulian') in the Roman army (at the 
beginning of the Common Era) came into contact with the North- 
Italic scripts of the Alpine region, and from a combination of 
these the Erulian formulated a futhark for writing the Germanic 
dialect.°” This auxiliary was apparently an influential man of 
great cultural authority -- at least within the network of his 
fellow warrior-cultists -- since the radical innovation of writing 
and his system, or that of one of his early 'pupils,' was adopted 
on a broad basis and used throughout this culture. The social dy- 
namic of Hofler's theory seems fundamentally sound. Its historical 
accuracy may be more questionable. It appears equally plausible 
that the mere idea of writing was brought northward by wandering 
warriors of the kind identified by Hofler as Erulians and that 
the runic tradition was formed in the north (e.g. among the Danish 
isles) based on Roman and North-Italic models (with a certain 
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amount of innovative additions, cf. §12 below). Whatever social 
phenomenon was responsible for the origin of the runes, it seems 
clear that it must have been an intertribal organization of some 
sort. A tradition of such complexity would be accepted only slow- 
ly and reluctantly by given tribes if the innovation originated 
among a foreign grouping -- no matter how great its temporary 
prestige might have been. However, an intertribal ‘network !22 
generally responsible for the transmission of lore and mythic 
material (and perhaps even trade goods) -- as informal as all 
this process might have been among the Germanic peoples at this 
time --29 would have already been established and predisposed 
toward such intellectual material. Also, the network's intertri- 
bal structure would have facilitated a rapid dissemination of any 
material properly injected into its body of lore. 

It would be difficult positively to identify this network 
with the Eruli since we do not have reports of this group before 
267 ce, 22 but it seems probable that this Kriegerverband at least 
became heir to the rune lore, 22 and perhaps to some extent became 
identified with it by other uses of the tradition (see cn. VII, 
11, on the term erilaR). The network, which I would propose as 
responsible for the early runic tradition, would have certainly 
been less specialized than these later Eruli -- and probably quite 
diverse with regard to the tribal cultures to which individuals of 
this network might have belonged. 

More difficult still is the determination of possible 
religio-cultic characteristics of such a social stratum or net- 
work, It is always tempting to see in this obscure early phase of 
the tradition (between 100 BCE and 200 CE) characteristics which 
could later legitimately be called ‘Odinic,' i.e. associations 
with poetry, shamanism, and magic -- as well as commerce and the 
political structure of the warrior-band. But this has little other 
than typological evidence to support it. 
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Diffusion and Maintenance of the Elder Futhark 
810 To a large extent the origins and spread of runic writ- 
ing are impossible to separate due to the lack of an early body of 
evidence and perhaps also because under optimal conditions the ac- 
tual diffusion of this cultural feature may have reached an ad- 
vanced stage in a matter of weeks or months. The period between 
150 and 750 CE contains virtually the entire body of some 250 in- 
scriptions in the elder futhark found to date ,2* and thus contains 
the bulk of epigraphical evidence used in this work. 

If we roughly divide this period of six centuries into 
segments of 100 years and show the distribution of the runic 
finds throughout the European territory (see Maps I-VI),an approx- 
imate impression may pe developed concerning the chronological?” 
and geographical distribution of the elder futhark inscriptions. 

Map I (ca. 150-250) shows the relatively early record of 
widely distributed runic finds. The principal area of concentra- 
tion is the Danish archipelago, Scania, and southwestern Norway -- 
witn the highly dispersed spear-heads on the Continent and on 
Gotland to the east. This eastern group dates from the latter 
part of the period (ca. 250). The historical data between 150 and 
250 is particularly sparse (cf. Schwarz 1956: 11-12), and the 
north remains especially obscure since most even tangentially rel- 
evant historical material deals with the regions of the limes 
(e.g. Tacitus Germ. 98 CE). 

In the case of each map, we generally assume that 1) only 
an extremely small fraction of the inscriptions survived, but 
2) the present distribution of finds may be approximately equiva- 
lent to the relative distribution of the tradition in the given 
historical periods .°4 It can not be too strongly emphasized that 
this analysis is tentative and mainly heuristic. Given the smal] 
number of total finds in the early period, additional finds could, 
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and we hope will, substantially alter the interpretation of such 
distributive analyses. 

Map II (ca. 250-350) demonstrates a marked decline and 
geographical restriction in runic activity (with a total of five 
inscriptions from southern Norway and the Danish isles). Reasons 
for this apparent inactivity are unclear,°° but it seems that the 
tradition was conserved and again became vigorous over the next 
100 years (350-450), as Map III shows. Continental inscriptions 
reappear in southeastern Europe and northern Germany, and activity 
expands in Norway, central Sweden, and Gotland -- with a continu- 
ance of activity in the Danish region. 

The next 100 years (450-550) demonstrate an intensifica- 
tion of activity in Norway and central Sweden -- with continued 
sporadic finds on the Continent (Map IV). The Danish area again 
seems to form the epicenter of innovation represented by the brac- 
teate inscriptions. This trend is carried further in the next 
hundred years, as Map V shows, with the development of concentrated _ 
south Germanic activity in the Alemannic and Frankish territories, 
and in Frisia and England. Activity continues in Norway and Sweden 
but seemingly at a diminished level, while it has disappeared from 
the Danish region. There were doubtlessly historical and socio- 
cultural reasons for these shifts, but they have left no trace 
that we can unequivocally connect to phenomena in the runic record. 
Map VI (650-750) shows a drastic reduction throughout the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, and despite this some of the most remarkable 
inscriptions of the elder period come in this period, i.e. the 
stones of Stentoften (KJ. 96), Bjorketorp (KJ. 97), Eggium (KJ. 
101), and Roes (KU. 102). 

811 This chronological-geographical treatment demonstrates 
the history and relative vigor of the tradition. Beyond this, 
there are considerations of elements of the runic system. It is 
commonly suspected (cf. e.g. Derolez 1981: 19ff.) that these 
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elements have been with the tradition from its inception and con- 
tributed significantly to its maintenance of internal integrity 
through sometimes drastic geographic shifts and migrations. 

With only slight, and strangely regular, variations it is 
clear that the original futhark consisted of 24 characters ar- 
ranged in a certain and thoroughly unique order. The oldest at- 
testation of the futhark is on the Kylver st. (KJ. 1, ca. 400) -- 
on which the 13th and 14th runes are perhaps reversed. There is 
a total of nine inscriptions from between 400 and ca. 850 which 
show a high level of traditional integrity for the futhark order 
and number 2° 

The tripartite division of the row of 24 characters into 
groups of eight 1s first attested on the Vadstena/Motala and: 
Grumpan brs. (KJ. 23; 3, ca. 450-550), and that this was an inte- 
gral part ot the archaic tradition is supported by the indication 
of these divisions in an llth century OE MS, Cotton, Domitian Ag 
(cf. Derolez 1954: 10). The Latin ‘is-runa tract' in five MSS 
from the 9th-11th centuries (cf. Derolez 1954: 89ff.) provides an 
explicit technique for using the divisions in runic code forms 
(see VII. 6.). Because the younger futhark tradition not only 
shows the three-fold division,>” but also demonstrates a rich 
variety of runic codes (Page 1973: 63 ff.), we would suspect that 
the tripartite division was an integral part of the continuous 
underlying runic tradition .22 

Acrophonic rune-names are not attested before the OE MS 
Salis, 140, which dates from between 750 and 850. However, 
corroborating Scandinavian and independent Continental evidence, 
would indicate that the runes again represent a part of an inte- 
gral and archaic system. “0 

Related to the acrophonic runes, and perhaps composed as 
traditional ‘explanatory texts' (cf. Derolez 1981: 19ff.) for 
those names, are the rune-poem stanzas. Four rune poems survive. 
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The OE "Rune Poem' of 29 stanzas dates from at least the 10th cen- 
tury, 2 but probably goes back to the 9th or 8th century. From 
the 9th century comes the Abecedarium Nordmannicum (St. Gall 878), 
which is a dialectic mixture of ON, OE and Low German and which 
contains the 16 runes of the younger futhark. This later 16-rune 
system is also the basis of the ONorw. (late 12th/early 13th 
cent.) rune rhyme and the OIce. (15th cent.) rune poem. The OE, 
ONorw., and Olce. texts conform to a common tradition in which the 
acrophonic rune name becomes the theme of a poetic stanza. Fur- 
thermore, the ONorw. and OIce. poems are clearly based on the same 
tradition. It is interesting to note that by the time the OlIce. 
poem was recorded, the common mode of runic writing has again been 
radically reformed by the addition of dot-runes (stungnar runar) , 
new characters to account for Latin letters, and the order of the 
runes had been generally modified into an alphabetic one. 9 De- 
spite this, the poem reflects only the older tradition, which 
gives some indication of the possible level of continued knowledge 
and prestige of the futhark-system. 

From the beginning, the runic tradition demonstrated a 
consistency in the style and shape of individual runic forms. It 
certainly seems that by ca. 200 CE, the shape:phonetic value cor- 
respondence was firmly established,“ and that it was conserved 
with a high degree of integrity. 

If we use the typological classification system introduced 
by Antonsen (1975a: 6-10, 1975b: 129-32) and apply it to the elder 
corpus, we see that the majority of runic forms have their typo- 
logical variation restricted to such an extent that they always 
keep their predominant and distinctive features and show little 
variation typologically. A more refined stylistic typology”? 
reveals that many forms demonstrate minor variations of several 
features within the bounds of major typological distinctions, 
while very few have typologically variant forms. As Antonsen 
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points out (1975b: 130), the minor variations may be due to local 
traditions rather than actual chronological development. (This 
would then be evidence for the existence of 'schools' of writing, 
perhaps with their roots in some social complex with concerns 
beyond that of more epigraphical stylistics.) 

Now, the direction of the writing alternates from dextro- 
verse (158 inscriptions in the elder tradition) to levoverse (73 
inscriptions), with a combination of the two, boustrophedon, in 
9-13 inscriptions. In addition, some 64 inscriptions are ambigu- 
ous aS to the direction of the script. This seems to indicate 
that this extra-linguistic feature was also part of the archaic 
level of the system. 
812 Based upon runological data, it seems most straight- 
forward to assume that runic writing of the traditions represented 
in the epigraphical evidence had its origins in the Danish archi- 
pelago sometime between 100 BCE (or earlier) and 100 CE, and that the 
social matrix responsible for its development and spread was high- 
ly mobile and probably of a special functional type rather than a 
‘tribe’ in the usual sense. That this society possessed a high 
degree of self-consciousness and a fairly sophisticated organiza- 
tion, is indicated by tne remarkable preservation of the complex 
(and for the time rather novel) runic tradition. Furthermore, the 
runic data suggests that shapers of the tradition were not ex- 
clusively concerned with representing natural language for inter- 
human communication, since such extra-linguistic features unneces- 
sary to these ends (e.g. tripartite divisions, acrophonic names, 
peculiar order, variable writing directions, etc.) play such a 
prominent role in the continuity of the system. 


Social Aspects 
§13 Two functionally distinct, but in a historic sense 


apparently not totally unrelated, social institutions seem to 
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have been present and vital during the periods of runic origins 
and dissemination, 1) the men's society (Mannerbund) , 7° and 2) the 
cultic league. Associations of men for a variety of cultural pur- 
poses (religious, political, economic, military, etc.) is indeed 
an old, and apparentty virtually universal phenomenon. */ While 
the basic traditional Mannerbund or Altersklasse seem to have been 
mainly intra-tribal or intra-clanic institutions, other types of 
associations in the Germanic world which appear to have been 
structured along the lines of the men's societies (i.e. the war- 
rior-band and ultimately the comitatus) soon became inter-clanic 
and inter-tribal institutions. The warrior-band might be brought 
together for a certain campaign and dissolved upon completion of 
that action, while the comitatus signifies a lasting contractua’ 
relationship between a lord and his standing retinue. © On the 
other hand, the cultic league (Kultverband) had a primarily reli- 
gious raison d'etre with secondary political, military, and eco- 
nomic functions. They constituted natural alliances and provided 
close trading relationships. Although men's societies present in 
Germanic culture between the time of Caesar's account and those 
of facitus were probably from the cultic leagues themselves, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that they had some effect on the 
formulation of such leagues and/or that they were affected by the 
cultural associations made through the leagues. 

The amphictionies as described by Tacitus (Germ. chs. 39, 
40, 43 and Annali I, 51) seem to have found their main expression 
in seasonal assemblies, but any other supporting infrastructure 
(e.g. unified priesthoods, etc.) remains obscure. However, in the 
institutions of the Altersklasse (initiatory age-group distinc- 
tions) and the Mannerbund, as well as the warrior-band and its 
formalized version, the comitatus, we find a social organism with 
the capacity for the establishment of complex and ongoing tradi- 
tions. The youths of the social elite received training in matters 
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necessary to their functioning as leaders within the clanic or 
tribal structure (Tacitus Germ. chs. 13, 24, 31, 32). We would 
suppose that this took various shapes, but that its basic form 
was that of the master/apprentice arrangement in which the youth 
was assigned to a mentor (perhaps sent into fosterage with a ma- 
ternal uncle, etc.) ‘* to be trained. The inter-clanic and inter- 
tribal institutions of the warrior-band and comitatus could have 
cleared the channels for the transmission of knowledge of the type 
which the runes represent. Tne comitatus was an organization in 
which a man could serve among a foreign tribe, assimilate various 
cultural features, and after a time return to his native tribe, 
and there pass on these features. Wandering poets (who may have 
also functioned as merchants, entertainers, magicians, etc.) 
could have aiso played an active role in the spread of lore of 
this type. We have no direct evidence for these wandering poet- 
magicians among the Germanic peoples in this early period, but it 
is not unreasonable to assume that such an institution was known 
among them. 

Archeological evidence shows that during the Later Roman 
Age, there was an increasing socio-economic class differentia- 
tion. Grave goods indicate the development of an intra-tribal 
elite, and inter-tribal correspondences in these goods show the 
presence of close cultural contacts (cf. Kruger 1976: I, 521 ff.). 
in this social context, it would be quite natural for networks of 
persons responsible for cultural traditions of the kind the runes 
represent to be strengthened. 

The antiquity of such institutions as the men's societies/ 
warrior-bands and the cultic leagues is impossible to determine, 
which is unfortunate since conditions during the last centuries 
BCE are critical for a complete examination of likely social con- 
texts for runic origins. However, if we assume that the period of 
origin pre-dates the first attestations by 100-200 years,”- and we 


place the period of first concentrated attestations at ca. 200 

CE, it becomes apparent that the most critical period for such an 
examination is the first century of our era. Fortunately, we are 
relatively well informed on this epoch by Roman historians and 

52 We know, for example, that there existed at 
least three great amphictionies throughout the first century. 
They were, 1) the Nerthus-cult on Jutland (and perhaps in the 
Danish archipelago) among the Reudingi, Aviones, Anglii, Varni, 

Eudoses, Suarnes, and Nuitones (cf. Tacitus Germ. ch. 40), 2) the 
cult in the Semnones-grove>+ 
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among the Swabian tribes, e.g. 
Langobardi, Semnones, Marcomanni, and Quadi (cf. Tacitus Germ. 
ch. 39) and 3) the Alcis-cult among the tribes between the Oder 
and the Vistula, i.e. the Lugii -- or Vandali -- group, with their 
cultic center among the Naharvali (cf. Tacitus Germ. ch. 43). A 
fourth center known in the early first century is that of Tanfana 
in the Marsi territory among the Sugambri-group of tribes east of 
the lower Rhine. However, this alliance was short-lived, ca. 12 
BCE-14 CE, when the sanctuary was destroyed during a raid by Ger- 
manicus (cf. Tacitus Annali I, 51). 

Hachmann (1971: 106) writes concerning the broader social 
implications of these cultic leagues: 


We are struck by the general cultural concordances within 
the cult leagues, extending far beyond the religious 
field. Much of the secular material associated with a 
particular cult league shows specific features found 
throughout its whole area. This may be to some extent 
due to the fact that cult leagues were at the same time 
economic associations through which, by contacts between 
one settlement and another, particular products became 
generally known and imitated, so that they took on simi- 
lar forms throughout the area. But there is also ano- 
ther, deeper, reason: many objects of everyday use had 
a religious significance in addition to their primary 
social or economic function. 
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As Map VII shows, the territory of the Swabian cultic 
league would seem to torm a suitable south-north bridge for the 
transmission of cultural features during the period in question. 
But in the absence of contemporary runic attestations among the 
Marcomanni and related tribes, this linkage remains speculative.» 

Both the cultic league and the comitatus seem to be cul- 
tural responses to similar social conditions, and it appears that 
each would have supplemented or complemented the function of the 
other. The lines of communication opened through the establish- 
ment of inter-tribal alliances of chieftains' families and their 
comitati are s imu] taneously broadened through the development of 
a common cult, the festivals of which also serve as the basis for 
regular cultural, economic, and political activity and exchange. 
§14 In general terms, we have some idea of what groups 
might have had motivation and opportunity to develop and/or spread 
the runic tradition -- but who might the individuals have been? 
What might have been their function in the society otherwise, and 
what could have been their motivations for the use of writing? 

Any answers to such questions must remain speculative, especially 
for the earliest period. Of the some 23 inscriptions which date 
from around 200 CE or earlier, only two positively reveal anything 
about the carver: 1) Kd. 13a Névling brooch: 'Bidawar cut ([the 
runes] into wood),' and 2) KJ. 12 G&rdidsa clasp: ‘I, the one 

free trom rage.' While three others seem to refer to the carver, 
1) Kd. 10 Himlinggje 11 brooch: '. . . Wood-hound (= wolf),’ 

2) Kd. 11 Verigse brooch: (vocative PN) ‘Alugod!' -- or -- alu 
God(ag),' and 3) KJ. 13 Nesbjerg clasp: ‘one who guards against 
idle talk(?).' Other epigraphical evidence from the period?© 
shows the use of runic dedicatory formulas and owners’ or makers' 
marks (which may contain the name of the carver) and weapon names. 
Although this evidence is slight, it is possible to conclude that 
from the beginning, both the activity of carving and the personality 


of the carver/master?’ were important, and that in the earliest 
period the martial aspect was emphasized.°° 

The rune-carvers must have represented a part of a social 
elite, concerned with matters of military and of religious impor- 
tance. The 23 earliest inscriptions contain five or more speci- 
fically religious terms, i.e. (KJ. 20) Wu(1)bupewaR: ‘servant of 
Wulpuz (—yON UlIr), KJ. 24 a(n)sula: ‘the little god,’ and 
Wi(h)ja: 'I consecrate,’ (KJ. 11) alu (see ch. VI), and (Kd. 12) 
-- woo -- : ‘inspired psychic activity, rage,' These men probab- 
ly did not represent a ‘professional priest-class,'>9 but rather 
were more likely members of a large network of a military elite, 
whose specialties might have included magic, poetry, medicine, 
etc. Although these bodies, and these individuals, were probably 
engaged in trade as well, the absolute lack of any indication of 
a runic function connected with commerce throws doubt on the idea 
that the runes were developed in a primarily mercantile setting. °° 
Early rune-carvers seem to have been most interested in things 
religious or magical, and perhaps in marking their own property or 
that of their comrades, which is psychologically understandable 
in an age of rising wealth and class differentiation. 

Throughout the rest of the elder runic period, there occur 
several inscriptions which give us some insight into the cultural 
context and role of the rune-carvers. Primary among these are the 
eight examples of erilaR ~ irilaR (KJ. 16, 27, 29, 56, 69, 70, 
71, 128), which, regardless of the interpretation of the word 
(see VI.11.), may give a special name or title for those capable 
of carving runes. Also interesting is the identification of the 
rune-master with the possible religious office of gudija (ON godi) 
on the Nordhuglo st. (KJ. 65, ca. 425). Numerous apparently 
functional bynames used by the rune-masters also point to a reli- 
gious or magical sphere of activity (see VI.31.). A few others 
indicate a martial context, i.e. KJ. 53: bai joR: ‘warrior’ 
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(cf. Krause 1966: 119), Kd. 55: hagustaldaR pewaR: ' the young 
warrior, retainer,' and possibly KJ. 27: *(ga-)muha: ‘one be- 
longing to the same group —»retainer' (Krause 1966: 66). Sev- 
eral inscriptions refer to familial relations, most typically 
either by identifying the carver with an ancestor (KJ. 43, 69(?), 
71, 96(2), 98), or indicating the relationship of the carver to 
the deceased, i.e. KJ. 60: magoR minas . .. ‘my son's... .,' 
KJ. 75: magu minino: '(acc.) my son,' KJ. 76: swestaR minu: 

‘my sister.' And others reveal a specific service relation- 
ship in which the rune-master seems to have performed his craft 
for the sake of a non-relative, e.g. KJ. 17a, 24, and 71. A 
most interesting relationship is contained in the inscription on 
the Rune st. (KJ. 72, ca. 400), where the rune-master WiwaR 
‘worked' (the runes?) in memory of his lord (wita(n)da-h®laiba) 
WoduridaR (cf. Grénvik 1981). This appears to indicate a lord/ 


retainer relationship in a Wodenic-religious context (see VI.31.). 


This small body of inscriptions demonstrates the so- 
cial context of the rune-masters through 1) identification of the 
carver with functional or ‘official' titles, 2) indications of 
institutional or service relationships with others, and 3) stated 
familial relationships. The evidence seems to show the rune- 
master in a society dominated by the warrior-band or retinue, but 
one in which the family (especially in southwestern Norway) was 
not forgotten. 


Decline of the Runic Tradition in South Germanic Culture 


815 While the runic tradition in Scandinavia thrived into 
the 8th century, and subsequently underwent an indigenously en- 

gineered reformation (see §17 below), the runic practice died 

out on the Continent at the end of the 7th century. However, as 
Map V shows, the end of the tradition saw a flurry of activity. 

Runologically, this activity remained a part of the elder 
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tradition, but the contents of the inscriptions betray a social 
revolution. All of the inscriptions (cf. Opitz 1977) are on 
loose objects from between 500 and 700 CE, and the majority seem 
to be dedicatory formulas (cf.. Arntz-Zeiss 1939: 468-69) and 

to be composed in a cultural framework dominated by Christianity. 
The formulas executed in these inscriptions also appear to have 
been determined by Latin models, and as such genuinely fall out- 
side the scope of this work. What is interesting is that the 
demise of traditional Germanic forms seems to have been precipi- 
tated by the disruption of the culture which supported the elder 
tradition by the Christian-Antique traits (cf. Opitz 1977: 214- 
28; Duwel 1982: 84-86). Perhaps the best evidence of the depth 
of the revolution in 'rune-using’ society is the clear indication 
of female rune-masters (Op. 53/KJ. 164: Weingarten I and the 
newly found loom fragment of Neudingen/Baar, cf. Opitz 1981 -- 
both from the 6th century) which throws open new possibilities 
for the interpretation of ambiguous SGmc. inscriptions.°! The 
epigraphical co-existence of the runes alongside the Latin 
script (cf. Duwel 1982, Oomen 1971: 404-07) and the continuance 
of the runic tradition in this context does appear to have some 
underlying significance of a possibly 'magical’ or operative 
nature. Therefore, certain individual inscriptions from this 
milieu are discussed in ch. VI. 


*yodanaz 


816 The god *woSanaz has often been directly connected 
with the Mannerbund and related institutions (cf. Hofler 1934: 
323ff., 1971: 146ff.; de Vries 1956: I, 494ff.). Details con- 
cerning the cult of this god and his connections with the runic 
tradition are difficult to demonstrate before the Viking Age. 
The name indicates a primary link with numinous-operative mat- 
ters: ‘*wod-an-az: ‘master of inspiration or ecstasy, 1°" but 
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the antiquity of this god, especially in the north, has some- 
times been questioned. Although it is impossible to know for 
certain whether the cult of this god played a role in the for- 
mation of the runic tradition, we can be quite certain that the 
cult was known during the first century CE. 

It has been held that the cult of Woden had its origins 
outside Scandinavia and that it migrated there from either the 
eastern Gothic realms°* or from the Rhine region.°* However, 
others would support the idea that *Wodanaz represents a common 
Germanic god, and that although certain functions might shift or 
migrate, his basic function remains as a deity presiding over 
numi nous activities.° This latter view appears to be more cor- 
rect. It also seems that the runic tradition has caused some 
confusion in this matter. At one point, Woden was thought to be 
so strongly connected to the runes that they were practically 
considered a unit, sine qua non °° Therefore, since the runes 
may be comparatively late, and since they migrated from the south 
to the north in some way, these must also be characteristics of 
the development of Woden and his cult. In this whole question, 
it seems most reasonable to conclude with Dumezil: 


If Odin was first and always the highest magician, we 
realize that the runes, however recent they may be, 
would have fallen under his sway. New and particularly 
effective implements for magic works, they would become 
by definition and without contest a part of his domain. 
(1973: 34) 


An attempt to trace the existence of a cult of *Wobanaz 
in the first centuries of our era would be almost totally depen- 
dent on Roman literary/historical and indigenous epigraphical 
sources. It is generally acknowledged that the interpretatio 
Romana for *Wodanaz was Mercurius.°’ Tacitus (Germ. ch. 9) re- 
ports: 'Of the gods they worship Mercury above all, (and) they 
consider it right to offer him human sacrifice on certain days. 


They appease (Hercules and) Mars with the ordinary animals .'©8 
In his Annali (XIII, 57) we read that 'a battle, which went in 
the favor of the Hermunduri, was very disastrous to the Chatti 
since in the event of victory both sides had consecrated (the 
enemy) to Mars and Mercury. . 169 

Other Roman Age accounts of certain Germanic sacrifices, 
e.g. when the Cimbri and Teutones offer all the Romans defeated 
in the battle of Arausio (105 BCE) by hanging them in trees 
(Orosius Historia ¥V, 16, 5), or the description of the cult of 
the grove among the Semnones where human sacrifice is made (Taci- 
tus Germ. ch. 39), are strikingly similar to later Qdinic prac- 
tices (cf. de Vries 1957: II, 28ff.). 

Votive stones in the Rhineland region (in both Germania 
inferior and superior) often bear the name MERCURIUS; however, 
we can only suppose that this refers to *W5danaz when it is within 
a Germanic linguistic or archeological context -- which seems 
quite rare. From this problematic evidence it can only be in- 
ferred that the 'Germanic Mercury’ was known and honored in a 
ruling capacity among the Germans along the Rhine within the Em- 
pire (cf. de Vries 1957: II, 29-32 and Betz 1957: 1568ff.). 

It is not until the late Migration Age and early medieval 
period (ca. 600-1000) that we have substantial written evidence 
on the nature of the Wodenic cult in Germania. Before that time, 
however, there is important and widespread evidence for a Wodenic 
cult of a magical or shamanistic character in the North Sea -- 
Danish archipelago region recorded in bracteate iconography (and 
epigraphy) from between ca. 450 and 550 (cf. Hauck 1969, 1970a, 
1970b, 1972, 1980). Besides this bracteate corpus (much of which 
includes runic material, see ch. VI), there is a more question- 
able Germanic sculpture motif which shows a warrior on horseback 
carrying a spear -- an image often connected to Woden. 7° The 
only direct runic evidence for Woden comes from the Alemanic 
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brooch of Nordendorf (KJ. 151; Op. 33, 600-650), which, regardless 
of its interpretation,’ is primary evidence for the existence of 
the Wodenic cult in South Germanic territory. 

In the literary/historical accounts of the late Migration 
and early Middle Ages, Woden is presented in various aspects. He 
is a divine ancestor to the Goths /2 and to the Angles and Sax- 
ons,/° but to the Langobards ’* he is rather a divine and heavenly 
patron of their victories. There is also evidence of diverse 
kinds for the actual practice of a Wodenic cult. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Vita S. Kentigerni (from ca. 600) Woden is said to be the 
principal god of the Angles, ’> while Lonas Segusiensis, in the 
Vita Columbani (I, 27) from ca. 642, relates a report of some 
Swabians in the Danube region who were holding sacrifice to 
Vodano, . . . quem Mercurium, ut alii aiunt, autumant (cf. Clemen 
1928: 32). <A later source, the Indiculus superstitionem et pagan- 
jiarum (ca. 743) includes injunctions against the practice of (8) 
de sacris Mercurii et Jovis and (20) de feriis quae faciunt Jovi 
vel Mercurio (cf. Clemen 1928: 43). In these cases we are deal- 
ing with late interpretationes Romanae for Wodan and Thunar. 

These gods are directly mentioned in the Low German baptismal vow 
(825-50, cf. Braune-Ebbinghaus (1969: 39) and Foerste (1950: 
90ff.)). 

Qutside Scandinavia, attestations of Woden's magical ac- 
tivity are rare. Two prime examples are the Merseburger Zauber- 
spruch II (cf. Braune-Ebbinghaus 1969: 89), in which Vuodan heals 
the hoof of a horse with an incantation, “© and the later OE 'Nine 
Herbs Charm' (11th century), in which Woden strikes a serpent with 
nine wuldortanas ('glory-twigs') such that it flies into nine 
pieces (cf. Storms 1948: 189). 

Two other possible, but questionable references to Woden 
occur in OE literature; one in a gnomic verse which says Woden 
worhte weos (‘Woden made sacred images'),/” the other in a prose 
version of a dialogue between Solomon and Saturn in which Solomon 
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asks Saga me hwa wrost bocstafas sette? -- to which Saturn re- 
plies: Ic secge Mercurius sé aygand./® 


Runic Reform 


The Early Younger Period (ca. 750-1000 CE) 
§17 Before any conclusions on the socio-cultic aspects of 
the elder runic period can be drawn, we must look at the trans- 
formation of the tradition into the shorter, younger futhark 
(Fig. III). This process can reveal much concerning socio-cultic 
organization at the dawn of the Viking Age, but we can only brief- 
ly touch on it here -- with our view always toward the latter part 
of the Migration Age and the elder runic period. 

Runologically, the period between ca. 600 and ca. 800 is 
curious. With the cessation of the bracteate school (ca. 550), 
the runic tradition seems to have all but disappeared from the 
Danish region (see Map V); however, it is from Denmark that the 
intense runic activity in the younger, 'Danish' futhark (Fig. IIT) 
following 800 proceeds. /° This situation is somewhat misleading 
since it seems that this form of the futhark was actually deve- 
loped in southern Norway and/or the Swedish districts of Blekinge 
and on Gotland -- where runic activity remained strong during the 
last phase of the elder period. It is most probably from these 
districts that a form of the younger futhark came to Denmark where 
it fell upon fertile ground .2° That this process was actually a 
reform of a living tradition and not the revival of a dead one 
is not only shown by the continuation of extra-linguistic struc- 
tural features (see below §19) but also by «he existence of the 
Sparlosa st. (Vg. 119, ca. 780-800) which has typologically older 
runes next to younger ones (e.g. x ar ae P4 : ° ), cf. Arntz 
(1944: 100ff.). Also, formal knowledge of the elder futhark ap- 
parently continued for some time to come, since the Rok st. (Og. 
136, ca. 850) contains cryptic forms such as 54 ; x ,and N. 


As far as the systems are concerned, the younger row re- 
presents a contraction of the elder -- bothastylistic simplifi- 
cation of some runic forms and the reduction of the total number 
from 24 to 16. This reduction in the total available graphemes 
oddly enough occurred at a time when the Scandinavia dialects were 
undergoing changes which significantly increased the number of 
phonemes to be represented.©! This runs counter to all norms of 
alphabetic history where graphemes are usually added to account 
62 Oddly, the question as to whether this reform 
took place for essentially linguistic or ‘magical’ reasons has 


for new phonemes. 


most commonly been answered to the detriment of the latter 23 
Social Developments 
§18 The time around 800 also saw great social change. From 


the late 8th century to the mid 9th century, Denmark was ruled on 
a virtually national scale by the powerful war-kings Godfred (died 
810) and his son Horik. This was apparently done along a retinue- 
system model. After the death of Horik (ca. 853) the Danes turned 
to more individualistic Viking raids -- but they were always able 
to raise vast and well organized armies. In Norway, the situation 
was quite different. From there many leaders or chieftains led 
smatl bands on numerous Viking raids. The organization of these 
raids was probably on a rather loosely based warrior-band model 
(see §20 below). The Swedish region of Uppland and the island of 
Gotland were powerful and wealthy areas, and had been from ca. 
600. Uppland was a kingdom dominated by royal families, while 
Gotland was a ‘peasant republic’ (Stenberger 1962: 157ff.) -- 
both utilized a combination of selective raids and well organized 
trade along the eastern roads. 

We are faced here with a wide variety of social organiZa- 
tions -- but in each we see 1) the growth of wealth and power in 
a certain leadership-class, and 2) the increase of inter-regional 
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communications between members of this 'class'. To some extent, 
conditions similar to those which existed during the period of 
runic origins in the first century seem to have again been preva- 
lent in Scandinavia around 800. These conditions could have pro- 
vided a Suitable matrix for the re-invigoration of a continuous 
runic tradition, along with the growth in the status and role of 
that group within the society which had preserved a knowledge of 
the runes. 

Danish inscriptions of the earliest Viking Age (ca. 750- 
900, DR. period 2.1) give an insight into familial and institu- 
tional relationships present in the rune-using society. They show 
a definite family tradition. Six of the 19 early VA Danish in- 
scriptions bear explicit formulas which indicate the stone was at 
least commissioned by a surviving family members °* however, three 
others bear similar formulas in which no familial relationship is 
stated (e.g. DR. 221 Vordingborg st. -- “Thjodver made (the monu- 
ment) after Adils + ephesion grammaton uy 85 There are also cer- 
tain persons who have apparently official or functional titles. 
The gosi (' heathen priest’) ROIfR is mentioned on DR. 190 and 
192, while the pulaR (‘cultic speaker ) 8° GundvaldR appears on the 
famous Snoldelev st. (DR. 248). On the Glavendrup st. (DR. 209, 
ca. 900) we get a tentative picture of complex interpersonal rela- 
tionships in which the wife and sons of a dead thegn ('retainer’: 
runic:/piakn/)Alli commission a stone which is executed by the 
rune-carver Soti, who refers to Alli as his lord (drottinn, runic: 
/trutin/) 27 The rune-carver or master possibly also appears on 
four other of these 19 stones (see §20, below). 


The Younger Runic System 


§19 Characteristic structural features of the runic tradi- 
tion (see §11 above) are not lessened in the younger period and 
some of them are emphasized to a new degree. The reformed futhark 
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of 16 runes seems to have kept its sequence firmly intact, along 
with a tripartite division, coupled with an essentially heathen 
system of rune-names (with subsequently attested poetic explanatory 
texts). The style of individual runes was, however, subject to 
radical alterations even through the some 400 years of uncontested 
younger futhark tradition before the introduction of a ‘runic al- 
phabet'’ in the 13th century (Fig. V). 

Futhark inscriptions become more numerous in the later 
periods (around 100 total found from the Viking and Middle Ages)®® 
-- most of these date from the 11th century and many are in abbre- 
viated form. The oldest of these is found on the Gérlev st. (DR. 
239, ca. 800, see Fig. III) which occurs in an overtly heathen and 
magical context. Later, a large number of futhark formulas appear 
in churches. From ca. 800 to 1200 those futhark inscriptions evi- 
dence a continuous internal structure. 

An integral part of that structure, the tripartite divi- 
sion into ettir, which now consisted of three groups of 6/5/5 runes 
(see Fig. IV), was exploited for runic codes (see 811 above) on a 
much wider scale (cf. Arntz 1935: 272-77, Duwel 1968: 96-101, Page 
1973: 61-68). The Rok st. (bg. 136, ca. 800-850) is a virtual cata- 
log of these cryptographic techniques which includes five different 
methods. The numerous medieval finds from the Bryggen district in 
Bergen (cf. Liestg] 1963: 16-18) attest to the fact that this com- 
plex, extra-linguistic underlying tradition was vital to the craft 
of the rune-masters -- both ancient and medieval. 

Rune-names and poetic stanzas which correspond to them are 
considerably less problematic in the younger tradition than in the 
elder one. The two medieval rune poems (see §11 above) certainly 
record older material, and while the later OIce. poem has been said 
to have the ONorw. poem as a proto-type (cf. Dickens 1915: 7), it 
seems more probable that both are simply based on a common tradi- 
tion (Duwel 1968: 105). Furthermore, it should be noted that this 
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common basis remained the old form of the Viking Age 16-rune fu- 
thark -- although these poems were composed contemporary with, to 
some 200 years after, the introduction of the ‘runic alphabet’ and 
the beginnings of the dissolution of the old structures. 

As Fig. III shows, the several futharks in use from ca. 800 
onward evidence wide stylistic, and sometimes typological, varia- 
tions -- from the ‘Danish' to the 'Norwegian-Swedish' futharks to 
the most radical version: the Halsinga runes (11th century). Yet 
the underlying phonemic correspondences and extra-linguistic struc- 
tural features (order and total number: 16) held the tradition 
intact. As a matter of fact, it seems that these characteristics 
provided the primary cohesion for the whole system. 

From this evidence we can see that the idea that the runes 
first fell into total disuse and that the younger futhark is a 
purely new creation (Ba&ksted 1952: 140ff.) is quite fantastic -- 
and untenable. Besides, in a society of radically restricted li- 
teracy, as 8th-9th century Scandinavia represented, complex tradi- 
tions of this kind would have had to be kept alive by oral means. 
Since no written, non-personal, sources would have been available, 
the only possible repository for the complex features of the tra- 
dition (especially the extra-linguistic ones) would have been 
living persons. The vigor of precisely these features would sug- 
gest that the socio-cultic network of men with runic knowledge not 
only survived, but flourished in the Viking Age. 


Social Context 


$20 The only possible institution which could have provided 
a matrix for this tradition was the retinue or warrior-band (see 
§13 above). There is some controversy as to the exact nature of 
89 It would 
seem that the Nordic societies contained a latent potential for 


the 9th century military associations in Scandinavia. 


two types of institutions, 1) the warrior-band (formed on a 
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non-standing basis with egalitarian and intra-clanic organizational 
characteristics), and 2) the retinue (a standing institution, in 
war-and peace-time, maintained in the vicinity of a permanent 
leader, and formalized by mutual trust and obligations between that 
leader and his men) 2° As socio-economic factors in a given soci- 
ety dictated, one or the other type of institution might be formed 
to meet the situation. 

Archelological and art-historical evidence would seem to 
Suggest that there was continued and growing inter-Germanic cul- 
tural exchange among increasingly wealthy groups (especially along 
the England-Denmark-Uppland/Gotland sea-lanes).” Gotlandic pic- 
torial stones of the 8th-9th centuries seem to represent the war- 
leader surrounded by his band. 2° The evidence of 9th century 
runic inscriptions (see 818 above) and early Skaldic poetry also 
tend to portray a close-knit elite society. In any case, there 
appears to have been at least three specialized functions within 
the typical drétt of 6, 1) leader, 2) skald, and 3) warrior. 2° 
It is most likely that the rune-carvers would be classified in the 
second group. Although these underlying functions seem to have 
been present from the beginning, we only get positive evidence for 
the specialization of individuals in these roles in historical 
times. 

The earliest Viking Age runic inscriptions show the con- 
tinued importance and apparent exclusivity of runic knowledge. 
Several 9th century Danish stones bear certain rune-master for- 
mulas -- DR. 190 Helnaes st: /auaiR fabi/: ‘'Afer colored (the 
runes),' DR. 209 Glavendrup st.: /. . . in Suti-raist-runaR 
basi. . ./: 'but Soti carved these runes. . .,' and DR. 230 
Tryggevelde st.: /iak sata ru{naXr) rift] kuni armutR. . ./: 

'I set the runes rightly, Gunni ArmundR. . .'. Two others pro- 
bably have similar formulas which Moltke-Jacobsen reconstructed -- 
Dr. 188 Orbaek st.: /CkJup(u)fripR: (r)alilst [or (ri)st]: aft: 
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piaubur(k)/: 'Godfred carved (the runes) after (= in memory of) 
Thjudbarg,' and DR. 192 Flemlgse st. I which probably ended with 
the same formula as DR. 190 -- ‘Afer colored.' The RUk st. also 
tells us that: /uarin fapi/: 'Warin colored (the runes) "24 while 
the Sparlosa st. (Vg. 119, ca. 800) informs us that /ukrap runaR 
paR rAki-ukutu iu par suap Aliriku lubu fApi/: ‘and read the runes 
there, those which stem from the gods, which Alrik [ lubu?] thus 
colored there.' 

This evidence viewed in context would seem to suggest that 
runic activity continued to be carried out in an elite stratum of 
society and that the rune-masters were members of this stratum. 
The position of Soti (in Glavendrup) as the thegn of Alli and the 
apparent service rendered by Afer to the family of RolfR (Or. 190 
and 192) show the close relationship between the rune-masters and 
those whom they served. But we know nothing further about his po- 
sition in this culture. By the 1lth-12th centuries (especially in 
Sweden), the mass of evidence enables us to determine that there 


were indeed 'schools' of famous rune-masters .?” 


Despite the pro- 
liferation of evidence in the later period, the formulas are such 
that little more can be ascertained as to the relationship between 
the rune-master and the rest of society. 

As far as the function of the rune-master in this early 
Viking Age society is concerned, it is certain that it was not 
exclusive, but manifold. From the few 9th century inscriptions, 
we could conclude that the rune-masters were also men-in-arms, and 
the magico-religious contents of the inscriptions demonstrate their 
interests in this field. 


O3inn 


$21 From the preponderance of literary evidence it is clear 
that the god O8inn must have held a special place in the religious 
outlook of the rune-masters in the Viking Age -- at least in western 


Scandinavia (see V. 5.). Although this is probably a continuation 
of an older association as seen above, the Viking Age evidence 
gives us new material with which to deal -- and new problems. It 
is generally thought that the Odinic cult is an aristocratic one -- 
mainly practiced by royal and warrior societies -- and that magico- 
poetic traditions are an integral part of the cultus 7° The runic 
evidence of the 9th century contains several direct religious re- 
ferences, but many of them refer to gods other than 0 inn (e.g. 
Vg. 119. Sparldsa -- with possible references to Freyr and UlIr, 
and DR. 209: Glavendrup, DR. 130: Virring, and Dr. 220 Sgénder- 
Kirkeby -- all of which contain some form of the formula Por vigi 
basi _runaR!: 'Thor consecrate these runes!'), cf. Marold (1977). 
However, it is still possible to assume that these stones were 
executed by ‘OSinsmenn since although the historical Odinic cult 
seems to have been exclusive from a sociological perspective, it 
appears to have been equally all-inclusive from a theological view- 
point. 2° 
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Medieval Period (after 1150) 


§22 Although the 16-rune futhark system had developed isola- 
ted special forms (so-called pointed- or dotted-runes, stungnar 
runar) as early as the 10th century (ca. 980-1000) in Denmark?” 
(i.e. DN /u/, P /o/, and ¢/e/ -- cf. Arntz 1944: 108), the 
structure of the 16-rune row does not seem to have been compromised. 
However, by 1200 the futhark-system had been disrupted by the al- 
phabetic, Latin one (cf. Wimmer 1887: 252ff.). The oldest attes- 
tation of this new tradition is on the church bell of Saleby 

(ca. 1228, see Fig. V), cf. v. Friesen (1933: 232). As similar 
runic reforms came to Iceland in the 13th century, an attempt was 
made to preserve the integrity of the unique runic system -- an 
attempt which ultimately failed, 9° It is slear that the cultural 
stream concurrent with the influx of Christianity, and the resultant 
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disruption in the indigenous culture and social organization, ef- 
fectively dissolved the complex runic system at its most sophis- 
ticated levels. This is to be expected, since the guardians of the 
tradition were to be found in archaic native institutions of reli- 
gion and retinue -- which were the most drastically affected by the 
initial Christian cultural wave. It is therefore remarkable that 
the use of runic forms continued in a wide variety of contexts -- 
sacred and profane -- for several centuries to come in Scandina- 
via, 

The Middle Ages saw a great proliferation in the types of 
inscriptions commonly executed. It is not until this period that 
we have any evidence of casual inter-personal communications ('ru- 
nic correspondence') or extensive use of runes for commercial pur- 
poses, i.e. on owners’ labels (merkelappar) or bills of sale -- 
mostly from the 12th-14th centuries among the Bergen finds (cf. 
Liestd1 1963). However, magic is also well represented here. It 
is significant that in this time magical inscriptions are often 
executed in runes with Latin texts (Liestg] 1963: 19ff.). It 
seems that once the Christian religion was established in certain 
quarters of the society, at least some of its clerical representa- 
tives turned to the use of runes for magical purposes (cf. Moltke 
1938a:116ff.). In this medieval period there were two streams of 
apparent magico-runic practice, 1) the clerical (characterized by 
the use of Latin texts and Christian or originally Mediterranean 
magical formulas)! 94 and 2) the secular (distinguished by archaic 
runic formulas and references to heathen deities), ! 98 From a 
sociological viewpoint, the new runic tradition represents a plural- 
ization -- what had formerly only been available to an elite, of- 
ficial and established group now became the possession of a wide 
spectrum of social levels. But the uniquely runic, and rather 
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sophisticated, levels of the tradition appear to have been lost in 
the process as institutional repositories of that tradition were 
compromised or destroyed. 

§23 Throughout the history of runic practice it would seem 
that the tradition was conserved by members of an elite, militaris- 
tic, usually cultic and inter- or extra-tribal -- but apparently 
unofficial -- network. The degree to which this tradition was an 
agent of social change is unclear. It seems to have been a conser- 
vative force in the restricted society in which it was intimately 
known. Yet as a possible solidifying factor, it could have also 
indirectly affected society in general. Although the tradition ap- 
pears to have been periodically forced by conditions to conform to 
changing social realities, the continuity of technical features 
reflect an internal integrity within the social institutions which 
supported that tradition. Typically, the niveau interested in such 
arcane matters would most likely see the tradition as having an 
operative function. As far as the role of the Qdinic religion is 
concerned, we may conservatively assume that only in Scandinavia 
did the magical aspects of this cult become integrally linked with 
the runic tradition. Further investigations of archeological and 
art-historical data, as well as a complete typological survey of 
all runic material (especially that of the various "stave-types') 
must be completed before these conclusions can be extended. 
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NOTES 


1, Numbering not in original. Nr. 5 refers also to the 
consistency in the style or shape of the individual runic graphs, 
e.g. that the general shape a would represent the phoneme /f/. 
The 'direction of writing’ (6) refers to the dextroverse/ levoverse 
alternations -- sometimes called ‘boastrophedon.' 

2. For example, Krause (1943a:3ff.; 1948/50: 33-35) pur- 
sued the idea that runic forms without clear models in Mediterran- 
ean alphabets might be reflections of pre-runic ideographs. Al- 
though this aspect was not energetically developed in his later work, 
this possibility is still suggested (1970: 43) for the *jera- and 
*inwaz runes. 

3. This line of research was most enthusiastically pursued 


by Norden in a series called Fran Kivik till Eggjum (1934a, 1934b, 
1936). and in a separate report (1941). 


4, Cf. Much (1967: 189ff.). Auspicia sortesque ut qui maxime 
observant: sortium consuetudo simplex. virgam frugiferae arbori 
decisam in surculos amputant eosque notis quibusdam discretos super 
candidam vestam temere ac fortuito spargunt. mox, si pub'ice con- 
sultetur, sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse pater familiae, 
precatus deos caelumque suspiciens ter singulos tollit, sublatos 
secundum impressam ante notam interpretatur. . .: ‘They have the 
highest regard for divination and casting of lots: the custom of 
lot casting is uniform. From a nut- (or fruit-) bearing tree a 
bough is cut which they divide into strips; these are marked with 
certain signs and they throw them at random onto a white cloth. 
Then, if it is a public consultation, the priest of state, or if it 
is a private one, the father of the family himself, after prayers 
to the gods and while looking up into the sky, picks up three strips 
(one at a time) and interprets them according to the signs cut on 
them. . .' 
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5. The brooch is positively dated by GebUhr vor der Mitte 
des ersten Jahrhunderts nach Christus (Duwel-Geblhr 1981: 167) and 
is tentatively read by Diwel as a fem. i-stem /hiwi/:Hiwi: ‘for 
Hiwi (mistress of the household),' cf. Duwel (19814:12) and Duwel- 
Gebuhr (1981b: 171ff.), but also the non-runic reading by Odenstedt 
(1983) as a dat. or gen. fem. PN/IDIN/ < *Idda. 

6. It is interesting to note that runic inscriptions are more 
often juxtaposed to pictographic material following the 5th century. 
Two inscriptions, KJ. 53: Karstad rock-wall, and KJ. 54 Himmelstalund 
rock-slab, are actually executed within the context of older Bronze 
Age carvings, while other inscriptions (e.g. KJ. 99: Mojbro, 100: 
Krogsta, 101 Eggjum, and 102 Roes) and all the runic bracteates (ca. 
450-550 CE), juxtapose an inscription to a pictorial representation. 

7. This basically analogical to the history of the Greek 
script, cf. Krause and Diwel (1968: 95). 

8. DUwel (1981d: 13; 1981b: 173) speculates on the possibil- 
ity that the Meldorf runes are 'pre-runic' and perhaps related to the 
notae of Tacitus. Cf. also Odenstedt (1983). 

9. Certain elements of the runic system (i.e. the set number 
of 24 characters, division into three groups of eight, and boustro- 
phedon) are possible examples of such secondary influence -- but if 
they are indeed borrowings from Greek tradition this would indicate 
an extremely well developed institutional framework capable of rapid 
and widespread adaptations of complex and technical features. 

10. For a general description of the Italic scripts, cf. Jen- 
sen (1958: 478ff.) and Whatmough (1933: II, SO1ff.). The earliest 
Italic script, the proto-Tyrrhenic, was probably developed during 
the 8th-7th centuries BCE under the influence of the Greek alphabet. 
By the Ist century BCE the later Etruscan and Alpine systems had been 
supplanted by the Latin script. 

11. Tables of correspondences between runic and Italic forms 
are presented by Elliott (1959: 8) and Jensen (1958: 486), cf. also 
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Marstrander 1968: 99). A recent study by Bonfante (1981) would sup- 
port a pre-200 BCE origin of the runes based on the Etruscan alphabet. 
She supports this theory with archeological data which indicates an 
archaic Etruscan-Germanic connection, and with the etymology of Germ. 
Erz: ‘metal, bronze' < *erizzi < Arezzo -- an Etruscan metalurgical 
center especially in the 5th-4th centuries BCE (p. 127). 

12. Cf. Moltke (198la: 7) for a systematic treatment of these 
correspondences. Moltke emphasizes the aspect of originality in the 
genesis of the runes, and that the tradition was only ‘freely molded’ 
on the Latin alphabet -- with a variety of indigenous modifications 
and innovations. This aspect clearly distinguishes Moltke's theory 
from that of previous adherents of the 'Latin-Theory.' 

13. The main problem with this idea is that there are no ex- 
tant examples of runic epigraphy which would indicate their use for 
such purposes, and besides such records would probably be unnecessary 
in the type of trade conducted by the early Germanic peoples -- it 
would have been the Roman tradesmen who would have kept records of 
this kind (in their own Roman script). 

14, It has been noted by Héfler (1970: 124ff.) that certain 
graphic forms, most conspicuously < } Y (*kénaz), 2 mw 
(*jéra-n), $ @ $ (*sowilo), and OP (tin waz) were subject 
to radical alterations in the elder period -- while many other graphs 
remained typologically stable almost throughout runic history. 

15. These names are often recorded in alphabetic lists found 
in Britain and on the Continent (e.g. those attributed to Hrabanus 
Maurus ), all of which were usually made under the influence of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, The four rune poems, the Abecedarium Nord- 
mannicum (St. Gall MS 878, 9th century), the OE Rune Poem (10th cen- 
tury), the ONorw. rune poem (13th century), and the OIce. rune poem 
(15th century), also give a generally consistent form of the tradi- 
tion (see §11 below). 
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16. The OE tradition contains some names which appear to 
have been altered due to a combination of sound changes and editing 
by Christian clerics (see V.14.). 

17. This relationship need not always be an institutionalized 
one, and could also be understood as a natural mode of transmission 
of cultural information from one person to another, 

18. Héfler (1970, 1971) certainly suggests this, and such a 
supposition seems to be borne out by the complex runic record. 

19. Inter-tribal networks may be established on the level of 
material culture through an examination of grave goods and other 
archeological data. This is valuable as supporting evidence, but 
obviously can not alone suffice to trace the development of intel- 
lectual traditions. 

20. DBG (ca. 52 BCE) IV, 1-15; VI, 21-28. 

21. Germ. (98 CE), as well as the Hist. and Annali. 

22. For a discussion of this concept, cf. Buchholz (1968: 
8ff. and 1971). 

23. Ellis Davidson (1973: 38-39) astutely surmises that the 
Finns so often mentioned in shamanistic contexts in Icelandic sour- 
ces are most probably a Finno-Ugric group, e.g. the Biarmians, who 
lived east of the Baltic. This speculation is chiefly backed up by 
the lack of the drum (central to Lappish shamanism) in Germanic 
seidr (usually connected to shamanism, cf. Strém 1935). Also, the 
prevalence of the horse in Germanic magical practice would be ano- 
ther feature presumably evident in the shamanism of the horse- 
riding Finno-Ugric steppe-culture (cf. Eliade 1964: 127; 151; 
173ff.; 246ff.). 

24. It has been suggested that the runes are derived from 
ogham (Marstrander 1928) or from an ogham-like proto-alphabet 
(Hammerstrom 1929) and to the contrary, that the runes were a de- 
termining factor in the development of ogham (Arntz 1935a: 277ff., 
1935b). Since runes and ogham represent two different kinds of 
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script, it is impossible to determine any genetic relationship. 
Historical data would suggest that the runes are substantially older 
than ogham as the oldest ogham inscriptions date from the 4th cen- 
tury CE. 

25. The general case seems to have been that non-Germanic 
Roman merchants traveled deep into Germania in order to conduct 
trade, although goods were also transferred within Germania by other 
means as well, cf. Eggers (1951: 72-77), Mildenberger (1977: 58-62). 

26. While serving with the Romans, Germanic soldiers were 
sent to rather exotic locations, e.g. as early as 55 BCE Caesar in- 
dicates the presence of Germani in Syria and Egypt, cf. Grimm (1969: 
110-111). It may be presumed that a number of such men eventually 
returned to their homelands. 
27. Hbfler (1970: 111ff.) injects the highly controversial 
bronze helmets of Negau A and B (3rd-Ist century BCE?) into his 
argument. Both helmets bear inscriptions in North-I[talic script -- 
one (B) records a levoverse Germanic text: /HARIGASTI TEIVA/, per- 
haps to be translated: 'to the god Harigast (= Woden),' (cf. de 
Tollenaere 1967 for a range of other possibilities) -- while on the 
other (A) is inscribed an obscure levoverse sequence: 


MVANEUNES 


which Héfler takes to be an attestation of the term erul, i.e. 
/C. ERUL/ = (Centurio) Erul(i). The alternate dating of these in- 
scriptions to the first decade CE is historically attractive (time 
of the Pannonian revolt), and since the North-Italic scripts seem 
to have been in use until the end of the first two decades CE, this 
is quite plausible. 

28. As used here, the term 'network' need signify nothing 
more than a geographically dispersed number of individuals known to 
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one another either personally or by some other link (familial, re- 
ligious, political, etc.) who are in the habit of orally sharing 
intellectual material among themselves during their travels. 

29. Caesar (DBG VI, 12) reports that the Germans neque 
druides habent. However, it seems likely that Caesar's statements 
on the religion of the Germans is colored by his constant attempt 
to contrast the culture of the Gauls with that of the peoples east 
of the Rhine. Tacitus, only 150 years later, describes several 
religious offices carried out by Germans, (e.g. divination by the 
patres familiae, Germ. ch. 10, the priest of the Nerthus cult Germ. 
ch. 40, and a legislative function Germ. chs. 7; 11). Descriptions 
of female priestesses/seeresses from this period (cf. Tacitus Germ. 
ch. 8; Hist, IV, 61; 65; V, 24) and Strabo's report (Geogr. VII, 1, 
4.292) on the Chatti priest Libes also tend to indicate that Caesar 
is less than reliable in this matter. A survey of the sparse early 
evidence for a Germanic priesthood shows that it is most likely that 
offices such as sacrificial priest/augur, poet, and cultic orator 
(cf. ON pulr, OE pbyle)were present from an early stage (cf. de Vries 
1960 : 89-90). It could also be assumed that some of these persons 
(especially the poets) enjoyed rights of free passage between tribal 
or clanic groups, as did the Celtic bards (see note 50 below). 

30. Schwartz (1956: 104-07) provides a brief history of the 
apparent movements of this merkwurdiges Volk, as Schwarz calls them, 
on the Continent. 

31. Cf. Hofler (1970 and 1971) for arguments for defining 
the Eruli as a ‘'warrior-band' rather than as a ‘tribe.’ Most evi- 
dence for the cultic features of this society is circumstantial. 
However, accounts of the Eruli given by Procopius and other antique 
writers (cf. summary provided by Chadwick 1899: 32ff.) clearly de- 
monstrate certain socio-cultic characteristics, e.g. conservative 
preservation of their heathen faith (Procopius de bello Goth. II, 
14), a berserkr-like mode of fighting without protective armor 
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(Jordanes Getica chs. 23; 50; Paulus Diaconus Hist. Langobard I, 
20; and Procopius Persian War II, 25), and the practices of sacri- 
ficing the old and of sutee (Procopius de bello Goth. II, 14). 

32. A few new inscriptions are discovered every year, some 
of them are significant, e.g. the Meldorf brooch (cf. Duwel -Gebuhr 
1981) or the Neudingen/Baar loom fragment (cf. Opitz 1981: 29ff.), 
or the Illerup spearheads (cf. Moltke-Stoklund 1981; Duwel 1983: 
124) but most are impossible to interpret due either to the terse- 
ness or to the poor condition of the inscription. 

33. The dating system used here is generally that suggested 
by Krause and Jankuhn (1966). Of course these dates can only be 
approximate, and perhaps their chief value is their placement of 
the data in a relative chronology, cf. also Roth (1981) on the 
systematic dating of inscriptions from southern Germany. 

34. A certain exception might be the case of the East Ger- 
manic spear-heads which were perhaps fashioned in the Scandinavian 
or Baltic homelands and deposited during migratory expeditions -- 
but nevertheless they indicate the presence of rune-using societies 
in those eastern regions. 

35. It is tempting to speculate that social upheavals in 
the southern regions contributed to disruption in Scandinavia and 
that only in certain stable, perhaps culturally conservative, loca- 
tions or ethnic groupings was the delicate tradition able to be 
maintained. 

36. These will be treated in VI. Besides these clear epi- 
graphical sources, there are also two 43-45. bracteates from the 
same stamp from Jutland (Lindkar/Overhornbek III, KJ. 4). These 
appear to be botched copies of the futhark. Later O£ manuscript 
attestations (cf. Derolez 1954: 1ff.) show that the tradition was 
entrenched as late as the 12th century. 

37. According to 17th century Icelandic sources, these di- 
visions were called awttir (sg. att): ‘family, genus.’ However, 
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it has also been suggested (Olsen 1916: 3 ) that the term origi- 
nally referred to 'an eight’ (i.e. a division of eight runes in 

the elder row). If this is the case, it would mean that an archaic 
terminus technicus continued in use -- preserved orally -- for some 
800 years after the reduction of the futhark to rows of 6/5/5. It 
may also be significant for possible cosmological associations that 
the eight-fold divisions of the heavens are also called wttir in 
Icelandic (cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson 1957: 760 and de Vries 1961a: 682), 
see also II, note 55. 

38. Page's (1973: 63) assertion that the ‘cryptographical 
system is obviously a secondary development, something of an anti- 
quary's toy' is probably true -- but it would seem that the system 
had some use antedating the later antiquarian manuscript traditions, 
which although perhaps secondary was nonetheless archaic. Certainly 
most surviving material comes from post-Christian traditions, either 
OE manuscript usages or medieval Scandinavian practices (cf. Derolez 
1954: 89ff. and Liest¢1 1963: 16ff.); however, numerous examples in- 
dicate a more operative function, e.g. the cryptic runes on the ROk 
st. (Gg. 136, ca. 850), the description of the use of ‘secret runes’ 
(ON launstafir) in Egils saga (ch. 72), perhaps the Korlin ring 
(KJ. 46, ca. 550-600) with the sign zt which could be at once a 
bind-rune al and a cryptographic representation of /u/ = 2:1 -- so 
that the whole reads alu (see VI.34). 

39. The most systematic later evidence is provided by the 
Norwegian and Icelandic rune poems, and by the Abecedarium Nord- 
mannicum (see below in this section) -- which reflects the Nordic 
and not the OE tradition. 

40. Blomfield (1942: 209ff.) maintains that the peculiar, 
apparently Gothic, letter names contained in the 9th century Salz- 
burg-Vienna Codex 795 fol. 20 have their origins in the OE manu- 
script tradition. and do not represent a survival of the possible 
4th century Gothic rune names, cf. also Krause (1968). However, 
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if she is incorrect this too could be considered as East Germanic 
evidence for the archaism of the rune names. 

41. The time of the Cotton MS Otho BX in which the poem was 
discovered. This MS was destroyed in the Cottonian fire of 1731, 
but it had been previously transcribed and printed in Hickes' 
Thesaurus (1705). 

42. Of the 16 stanzas in each of the ONorw. and Olce. rune 
poems, ten (stanzas 1, 2, 5, 6,-7, 8, 10, 12, 13, and 14) indicate 
common textual or traditional archetypes through similar or identi- 
cal formulas or lexical items. This is most probably due to an 
older tradition common to both (cf. Duwel 1968: 105). It is also 
possible that there was an original, common Germanic poem, but it 
can not be reconstructed with any certainty based on extant texts 
(cf. Halsall 1981: 33-38). 

43, This process had begun as early as 1100 in Iceland where 
Ari inr fro i and Poroddur runameistari created an expanded ' fu- 
thorkh' to compete with the Latin script, while in Norway during the 
reign of Valdemar (1202-41) a true runic alphabet was formulated. 

44, Duwel (1981d:13) mentions the slight possibility that 
the Meldorf brooch (ca. 50 CE) represents a proto-runic stage in 
which phonetic values had not yet been fixed. 

45. As contained in the author's private notes made in the 
Fall of 1981, cf. also a system referred to by Hofler (1970: 125 et 
passim) constructed by H. Mittermann. 

46, The term 'men's society’ (Mannerbund) seems most neutral 
with regard to possible connections with the cultic league; however, 
in the usual martial sense, the 'warrior-band' or comitatus are 
perhaps sometimes to be preferred. The old Germanic Mannerbunde 
are most thoroughly studied by Hofler (1935) and Weiser (1927) in 
two informative, but highly controversial works. For criticism of 
these views, cf. Baetke (1964) and v. See (1972). 
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47. Old but still fundamental works on the institution of 
the Mannerbund in archaic societies are provided by Schurtz (1902) 
for traditional societies around the world, and by Wikander (1938) 
for Indo-Iranian society. 

48. Cf. the critical study by Kuhn (1956) and the indispen- 
sable contribution by Lindow (1975: 19-21). 

49. In Nordic society it seems common that youths had a 
close relationship with their maternal uncles and that the young 
men were often trained by them or received secret teachings from 
them, cf. Tacitus Germ. ch. 20, Volsunga saga ch. 16, 'Grfpisspa,' 
'H4vamal' 140.1-3. With respect to the institution of fosterage, 
it seems likely that it was known in early Germanic times, and to 
some extent it may have functioned together with the exchange of 
hostages. It appears unlikely that these institutions could have 
had much effect on the dissemination of the runic tradition. This 
view is due to the fact that the futhark spread so quickly -- and 
the slow educational process implicit in fosterage could not account 
for it fully, and due to the circumstance that children were usually 
fostered to persons of lower prestige than the father (cf. Neckel 
1944: 191-92 and Barlau 1975: 134ff.). However, these institutions 
may have played an important role in the maintenance of the tradi- 
tion in later times. 

50. The Celts for example had laws which gave the wandering 
intelligentsia (OIr. aes dana) safe passage between often hostile 
tribal regions, cf. Chadwick (1970: 112-13). 

51. This is a general assumption used by Krause (most re- 
cently 1970: 35). In the cases of the Meldorf brooch and even the 
Ovre-Stabu spear head (KJ. 31) we could be dealing with anomalous 
survivals. 

52. The 200 years between ca. 100 BCE and 100 CE are prin- 
cipally documented by Julius Caesar (DBG I, 30-54; IV, 1-15; VI, 
21-44), Strabo (Geographikon VII, 1-3), Cornelius Tacitus (Germ., 
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Annali, Hist., passim), with shorter but nevertheless important pas- 
sages in the works of Velleius Paterculus (Hist. Romanae II passim) 
Iulius Frontinus (Strategematon, passim), Suetonius Tranquillus (De 
vita caesarum, passim). Many of these passages are conveniently 
collected by Woyte (1916). 

53. For a general discussion of these groupings, cf. Hach- 
mann (1971: 86ff.) and Hachmann-Kossak-Kuhn (1962: 53ff.), and for 
the socio-historical functioning of these cultic leagues, cf. Wenskus 
(1961: 246ff.). 

54. Cf. de Vries (1957: II, 32-34), who identifies the 
regnator omnium deus with *WOdanaz -- although the cult has also 
been connected with *Tfwaz, (cf. e.g. Helm 1946: 26-34). The iden- 
tification with *Tiwaz essentially issues from the notion that at 
this early stage the sky-god was still 'all-powerful’ (cf. Tacitus 
Hist. IV, 64) and perhaps also that *Tiwaz-Mars also received at 
least some form of human sacrifice (cf. e.g. Tacitus Annali XIII, 
57; Jordanes Getica V, 41). However, more specific evidence seems 
to point to an identification with *uddanaz. The designation 
regnator omnium deus seems too vague, while the reception of human 
sacrifice would narrow the choice to either *Wodanaz or *TTwaz 
(the ritual form of the sacrifice would favor *WOdanaz) . Two other 
elements, 1) the binding of worshippers, and 2) the way in which 
the cult of the god serves to form an inter-tribal synthesis, also 
seem to point more toward *WSdanaz than to *Tiwaz. 

55. Marstrander (1928) emphasizes the role of the Swabian 
culture as the medium for the spread of a central European Celto- 
Roman culture -- of which the development of the runes was a part. 
According to him: ‘“Runeskriften er opstaat hos sveberne, hist 
sandsynlig i Marobodvus rike blandt kvader og markomanner, og 


spredte sig herfra til goter og nordgermaner (p. 97). Krause 
(1970: 44) seems to see these Marcomanni as possible transmitters 
of runic knowledge to the North. 
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56. Cf. KJ. 20, 21, 24, 31, and the recently found Meldorf 
brooch (cf. Duwel-GebUhr 1981) and the Illerup finds (cf. Duwel 
1981a: 138-39; 1981b: 81; Ilkjar-Lénstrup 1977a and 1977b; and 
Moltke-Stoklund 1981). 

57. See VI for a more complete description of these terms. 

58. From this early corpus (ca. 200 and earlier), over fifty 
percent are found on weapons, while for the entire elder tradition 
(pre-800, including the OE inscriptions), this category represents 
about seven percent. 

59, Caesar's report (DBG VI, 21, 1) that the Germans neque 
druides habent would seem to be a self-serving negative comparison 
to the well organized professional judiciary/priest class present 
among the Gauls (see note 29, above). Jordanes (Getica V, 40-41; 
X, 65; XI, 71-73) reports on a strong priest class developed under 
direct Roman influence. Although details of his account are sus- 
pect, it seems plausible that,given the nature of East Germanic 
societies, a strong sacerdotal function would be present. It is my 
guess that for most Germanic tribes, the sacerdotal function was 
never monopolized by a professional class, but nevertheless had al- 
ways been present at least in the persons of the matres and patres 
familiae. The most notable exception to this would be the apparent- 
ly official seeresses active in Germanic society at least from the 
first century CE into the Viking Age. 

60. Cf. most recently Moltke (1976a:57-58; 198la:4ff.). 

61. Among runologists, the general tendency has been to 
interpret isolated masc. PN on women's objects as the benefactor 
or donor of the object,, or as the rune-carver, and the isolated 
fem. PN as perhaps indicating the benefactor or owner (cf. Arntz- 
Zeiss 1939: 332-33). But the idea that there were female rune- 
carvers has been generally, if not emphatically, rejected (cf. 
Bruder 1974: 15ff.). See also VI.32. 
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62. Cf. de Vries (1961a:416), Polomé (1969: 268), and Hofler 
1971: 147; 1973b:133ff.). The possible connection between PEmc. 
*wOd- and *wind- seems unlikely (PIE *wat- ~ *wet- PGmc. *wod- : 
PIE *we-nt- PGmc. *wind-). *Wod- primarily would seem to belong 
to the psychic realm with cognates in other IE languages (e.g. Lat. 
vatés: ‘seer,' Olr, faith: ‘prophet,’ MWel. gwawd: 'panegyric poem’) 
which point in this direction. The nasal suffix *-(a)n- indicates 
‘one who has power over something, or manages it in an official ca- 
pacity.' 

63. Cf. Pedersen (1876) and Salin (1903: 133ff.). This view 
was later supyorted by the theories of von Friesen who saw a Gothic 
origin for the runes (see 84). 

64. Cf. Mogk (1925: 258ff.), Helm (1913: I, 259ff.; 1946; 
1953: II/1, 251ff.) and Schroder (1929: 45ff.). 

65. Cf. Neckel (1925: 49; 1926: 139ff.), Dumézil (1973: 
31ff.), and Polomé (1970: 59ff.; 1974: 60ff.). 

66. This problem is discussed by Dumézil (1973: 34). Such 
thinking resulted in the illogical conclusion that Woden must be a 
foreign god since as a schreibender Gott he would have had his ori- 
gin among a literate people (!), cf.Schroder (1929: 48). 

67. This can be inferred from the earliest historical sour- 
ces of Tacitus (Germ. 9, Hist. 13, 57) and Orosius (Hist. V, 16, 5), 
and is made more clear by the apparent translation (or interpreta- 
tio Germanica) of the late Roman week-day name Mercurii dies (cf. 
Strutynski 1975: 364ff. who sees the various week-day name equa- 
tions as having taken place in the Roman Age for mercantile reasons, 
p. 372). Migration Age and medieval sources clearly reflect these 
associations, cf. the phase Vodano, quem Mercurium. . . autumant 
from Ionas Segusiensis Vita Columbani I, 27 (ca. 642 CE). 

68. Cf. Much (1967: 171ff.). Deorum maxime Mercurium col- 


unt, cui _certis diebus humanis quoque hostis litare fas habent. 
(Herculem et) Martem concessis animalibus placant. 
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69. Cf. Clemen (1928: 12) sed bellum Hermunduris prosperum, 
Chattis existiosius fuit, quia victores diversam aciem Marti ac 
Mercurio sacravere, quo voto equi viri, cuncta viva occidioni dan- 
tur. 

_ 70. Images of this type are known from at least the 6th 
cent. and apparently divine figures with a spear date from as early 
as the Bronze Age rock carvings (cf. de Vries 1957: II, 36-37; 44- 
46). Gotlandic sculpture (esp. 9th-11th cent.) portrays more ex- 
plicitly Odinic images in similar contexts (cf. S. Lindqvist 1941: 
I, 95ff., et passim). This complex appears to be old iconographical 
material, aS it seems to have influenced the depiction of Mithras 
at the Mithreum at Dieburg (cf. Behn 1966: 46ff.). 

71. The inscription is a definite indication of heathen 
elements in 7th cent. Alemanic culture; however, it may be inter- 
preted as invocatory (cf. Arntz 1939: 277-300; 462) or as apotro- 
paic (cf. Duwel 1982: 85-86). 

72. Cf. Jordanes (Getica XIV, 79, ca. 550), who sets a 
certain Gapt -- read by most scholars after Wessen (1924: 18ff.) as 
Gaut, cf. ON Gautr ~Gauti and Gautatyr as Odinsheiti (Falk 1924: 
11-12) and OE Geat -- at the head of the Ostrogothic line. For a 
study of the Getae/Geatas in ethnography, cf. Leake (1967). On 
the linguistic derivation of Gapt from Gaut, cf. Birkhan (1965). 

73. Of the eight Anglo-Saxon royal genealogies, seven re- 
cord Woden as the ultimate ancestor (cf. Grimm 1888: IV, 1709-36, 
Philippson 1929: 152,and also Chaney 1970: 29ff.). Bede (Hist. 
‘Eccl.I, 15) is the earliest reporter of this tradition (ca. 731). 

74, Cf. the Origo Gentis Langobardorum I (ca. 670-700) and 
Paulus Diaconus Hist. I, 8 (ca. 787) where the legend of how Godan 
~ Wodan was tricked into granting victory, and a new name, to the 
Winnili -- who thus became the Langobardi ('Long-beards') although 
his allegiance belonged to the Wandali. 

75. Acta Sanctorum I, 820. 
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76. This verse: ben zi bena/bluot zi bluoda//lid zi geli- 

den/sose gelimida sin is extremely archaic (cf. A. Kuhn 1864: 49- 
63 and Murdoch 1983: 47-48), and this charm's mythic context may 
also be common to a group of the Migration Age bracteates (cf. Hauck 
1970b; 1977). 

77. From the Exeter MS, cf. Grein-Wilcker 1881: 348. Weos 

OE weoh (wth ~ wig): ‘idol’ -- but originally ‘sacred object, or 
divinity(?).' 

78, Text from MS Cotton Vitellius A XV, cf. Thorp 1868: 115. 
The text goes back to a Latin original, so the interpretatio Romana 
becomes more understandable. Although we can not be sure that Woden 
is intended, the fact that this Roman deity is inserted among Judeo- 
Christian mythological figures would seem to indicate that it is a 
native interpolation. 

75. Chiefly in the form of barrow- and memorial-stones, cf. 
DR. 9, 17, 144, 188, 189, 190, 193, 211, 221, 239, 248, 250, 323, 
333, 356. 

80. It is generally held that there were two forms of the 
younger futhark, 1) Danish (or Common Norse), and 2) Swedish-Nor- 
wegian, and that the latter developed from the former (cf. Arntz 
1944; 100ff.). 

81. A convenient survey of this situation is offered by 
Haugen (1976: 142-150). 

82. This of course did not take place in the Anglo-Frisian 
runic reform, where at least five new runes were simply appended 
to the 24-rune system, cf. Elliott (1959: 33ff.) and Page (1973: 
39ff.). 

83. E.g. Quak (1982: 150-51) uses linguistic criteria to 
analyze the development of the younger futhark in connection with 
the development of voiced stops in NGmc. (b, d, g >b, d, g; e.g. 
initially and after nasals), resulting in a system with primary 
distinctions between & fricative and & voice. However, Quak 
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does not totally reject 'magical' considerations in the formulation 
of the final shape of the system (pp. 145ff.). On the other hand, 
H. Andersen (1947: 219ff.) sees the reform as more a technical ra- 
ther than linguistic matter; the purpose of which was to simplify 
and stabilize the system, to facilitate and standardize learning, 
and to create a more suitable epigraphical script. 

84. DR. 144, 190, 192, 209, 230, and 356. 

85. The other two from this period are DR. 188 and 189. 

86. Polomé (1975: 660-62) connects ON pulr to a Hitt. verb 
form talliia-: 'to solemnly call upon the god (to do something) .' 

87. Cf. Aakjaer (1927) on the terminology and institutions 
of the old Danish retinue. 

88. Cf. Sierke (1939: 190-114), Moltke (1976a:passim), and 
the continuing 'Runfynd' series in Fornvannen. Also, Liestg] (1963: 
15) reports that around 50 inscriptions from Bergen's Bryggen dis- 
trict contain the futhark formula. 

89, Kuhn (1956) believed that the retinue or comitatus (as 
defined in §13 above) was not present in 9th cent. Scandinavia. 
However, Green (1965: 270-77) and Lindow (1975: 19-21) present ef- 
fective counterarguments which show the possible existence of the 
retinue-like nature of the 9th cent. drott. 

SO. It must be emphasized that these 'types' are to some 
extent only convenient heuristic labels. 


91. This is clear from the presence of Swedish goods in 
Anglo-Saxon graves (cf. Bruce-Mitford 1978) and Anglo-Saxon objects 
in Swedish graves (cf. Stenberger 1962: 152ff.). 

92. Cf. especially the Larbro Tdngelgarde sts. I and II 
(S. Lindqvist 1942: II, 92-94). 

93, It is attractive to see in such a structure the first 
two Dumézilian functions, i.e. binary Function I -- leader (judge/ 
king) skald (poet/magician), and Function II -- warrior. 
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94, The Rok st. may also contain a reference to a certain 
wise 'rune-man' (runimapbR), Vari, who has a sacred enclosure (ui : 
OSwe. we), cf. Brate (1911: I, 248ff.). 

95. Cf. Thompson (1972; 1975: passim). The survey of Swe- 
dish rune-carvers' names (cf. Brate 1925) demonstrates the ‘pro- 
fessional' nature of their work in the 11th-12th cents. and also 
the existence of certain ‘schools’ around them. 

96. This aspect is copiously discussed in the handbooks, 
e.g. by Helm (1953: II pt. 2, 251-68), de Vries (1957: II, 27-106), 
Turville-Petre (1964: 35-74), and Dumézil (1973: 26ff.). 

97. As interpreted by N. Nielsen (1969). 

98. This all-inclusive, or synthesizing, function is most 
clearly demonstrated in the mythic religious controversy between 
Othinus (= O8inn) and Mithotyn (Saxo Gesta 1, 25) in which Mithotyn 
( *Mjotud-inn: ‘the measurer, orderer' = Tyr ) tried to forbid 
collective sacrifice to the gods and attempted to institute spe- 
cialized cults. Othinus, however, was able to overcome Mithotyn 
and preserve the common cultus, cf. de Vries (1957: II, 103-04). 

It is therefore not inconceivable that an ‘Odinsmadr could, for 
magical purposes, henotheistically employ other god-forms for 
special functions (here, apotropaic?). 

99. Perhaps this practice began in Norway under the influ- 
ence of the OE tradition where Nu/ seems to be the oldest example 
of this type of practice (cf. Krause 1970: 23ff. and Arntz 1944: 
108). 

100. Cf. Olsen in van Friesen (1933: 100ff.). 

101. E.g. in the culturally conservative areas of central 
Sweden and Gotland where runic forms continued to be used into the 
19th cent. (cf. von Friesen (1933: 234ff.), Arntz (1944: 112-114), 
and Krause (1970: 121-123)). 

102. See examples in VI. Most common of these are Ave Maria 
prayers and agla or sator-square formulas. 
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103. See discussion in VI.53. Although displaced for con- 
ventional purposes, knowledge of the futhark system was preserved 
at least until the 15th century for magical or encoding purposes. 


Chapter V 
Runes and Germanic Magical Practice 


§] Runes were probably closely associated with some kind of 
religious, and perhaps operant, practices from at least the time 
when the technical term rund was attached to them (see §13). In 
order to understand how the Germanic peoples might have compre- 
hended the nature of these ‘mysteries,' and how they became asso- 
ciated with a writing system, and how this complex might have been 
used for operant, or ‘magical' ends -- we must review some of the 
concepts fundamental to Germanic ‘magical thought,' some basic ma- 
terial on Germanic operant behavior, and essential evidence for the 
nature of runic practice. We can not hope to give a compiete out- 
line of Germanic magical thinking, so our discussion here is limi- 
ted to that which is of direct aid for the understanding of possible 
runic practices. 


GERMANIC MAGIC 


Power Concepts 
§2 Generally, there may be said to exist two types of magical 
power, or means by which to operate, 1) the dynamistic, and 2) the 
animistic (see 11.1). ! In the Germanic model, the dynamistic aspect 
has a side which men can manipulate, but which they do not seem to 
be able to possess ('the holy,’ etc.), and a second side which men 
may possess and wield as a concrete force (i.e. personal dynamism). 

A conceptual framework for the means by which events or 
conditions might be brought about or affected is contained in what 
is certainly a common Indo-European idea of the ‘dichotomy of the 
holy.'@ In Germanic, this dichotomy is expressed by the two terms 
*wihaz and *hailagaz.° *Wihaz seems to indicate the awesome aspect 
of the holy -- that which is ‘wholly other' -- apart from the pro- 
fane world, and the exclusive possession of the numinous. It 
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characterizes something separate, or verbally, the act of separat- 
ing something from the mundane into a numinous state.’ This con- 
cept and operation are fundamental to the Germanic ‘technology of 
the sacred' -- in such endeavors as sacrifice,” and magical commu- 
nication. *Hailagaz describes the condition of well-being and in- 
vulnerability -- the attractive side of this dual aspected holy. 
That which is *hailagaz reaches out and penetrates into the world 
of men, is a part of it, and expresses the concept of a ‘wholeness' 
of the divine or numinous and the human or mundane worlds .© Verbal 
constructs reflect the idea of 'making whole’ (GO. hailjan, OE 
haelan, OHG heilan, OS helian: ‘to heal'), or of somehow binding 
the profane with the sacred or of communication with the sacred 
realm (e.g. OHG heilison: 'to observe signs and omens;' CE halsian, 
ON heilla: ‘to invoke spirits; enchant'). 

These two concepts must be understood as an organic whole. 
A thing is *wihaz insofar as it belongs to, or has been made a part 
of the numinous, ‘otherly' realm (in a state of sacrality), and it 
is *hailagaz as far as this power resides in it and streams forth 
from it (for human benefit, etc.). So something would have to be 
*wihaz before it becomes *hailagaz -- the two seem to be functions 
of the same state or process. Although *wihaz and *hailagaz are 
used adjectivally and nominally to describe a state of being, it 
is their verbal use which is of greatest interest to the study of 
magic. It is clear that certain persons were believed to be able 
to operate these concepts 'to make things sacred' (*wihjan) and 
thus ‘to fill things with holy power’ (*hailagon). 

Another concept similar to *wihaz and *hailagaz, but which 
appears less malleable, is contained in the root *gin-: ‘magically 
charged. '® This is decidedly super-human and cosmic in proportion. 
In NGmc. it is found as a prefix for cosmological conceptions, e.g. 
ON ginn-unga-ggp: ‘magically charged space, or void,’ or as a 
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description of numina, e.g. ON ginn-heilog gos (Vsp. 6, passim; 

Ls. 11) and ginn-regin (Hav. 80, 142; Hym. 4; Alv. 20, 30) -- both 
as designations for the gods. It is also attached to the runes in 
the curse formulas of Stentoften (KJ. 96) and Bjorketorp (Kd. 97) 
where gino-rdnoR or gina-runar are mentioned. This root is perhaps 
contained in the SGmc. verbal form *bi-ginnan: ‘to begin,’ in which 
case it might have originally had some causal force, and to ON 


gandr.” 


§3 In the specifically Germanic cultural context there seem 
to be concepts which form a bridge between the strictly dynamistic 
and animistic. The most purely dynamistic forces are those of 
*mah-tiz and *mag-ena (ON mattr: 'might' and megir: ‘main'), 
which are both derived from PGmc. *mag-: 'to be able, have power.' 
These can be understood in a physical, or in a numinous or psychic 
sense (cf. de Vries 1956: I, 275ff.; Strém 1948: 29-76).'° other 
dynamistic aspects of the human psychophysical complex such as P Gmc. 
*Wod-: ‘excited mental activity’ (Go. wobs: ‘angry, possessed,’ 
QE wod and OHG wuotig: ‘mad, furious,’ ON 6dr (adj.): ‘mad, fran- 
tic,' ON oor (noun): ‘mind [as a faculty of inspiration]; song, 
poetry), || and *mo8- : ‘furious, forceful will' (Go. mops: ‘anger,' 
ON modr: ‘excitement, anger,' OHG muot: ‘soul; mind; mood; ex- 
citement,' OE mod: ‘spirit, courage, power, violence,’ OS mod: 
‘soul, will') indicate emotive faculties essential to the percep- 
tion and expression of the numinous experience. 
More 'magical' perhaps are the various concepts of 'luck,' 
e.g. ON gaefa and gipta: ‘luck’ or NGmc. auja: ‘good fortune’ (on 
two bracteate inscriptions IK, I.161: Skodborg and IK, 1.98: 
sjeelland).! 
heelo: OHG heil; ON heill) provides a more common root conception, 


The substantive *hailaz: ‘luck, omen.' (OE hel, 


which connotes 'luck' as a result of a holistic relationshio with 
the numinous. Another term often associated with 'luck' is ON 
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hamingja: ‘shape-shifting force; luck; guardian spirit’ poses a 
complicated problem. It seems to have originally been a purely dy- 
namistic concept, '* which became animized and anthropomorph ized 

in later lore. The equally complex ON term gandr must have at first 
been an expression of some kind of 'magical power' (perhaps con- 
nected with *gin-)!5 but one which became zoomorphicized in the 
practical symbology so that it became synonymous with malevolent 
animal-shaped 'sendings.'!6 

The name of a person (or even a thing)!” -- either his pro- 
per name or some byname -- appears to be considered a concrete en- 
tity which is a power in its own right and one subject to direct 
linguistic manipulations. The name also serves a synthetic func- 
tion for other aspects of the psychophysical complex. This is 
shown in the psychological framework of Germanic name-giving prac- 
tices wherein it is clear that those who receive the names of dead 
ancestors inherit their powers and characteristics. |8 Names given 
at birth may be seen not to fit a person (de Vries 1956: I, 181), 
which necessitates a name change. Also bynames could be added to 
the birth-name. The sources of these bynames are manifold, but in 
order for them to be valid a gift should be given to 'fasten' the 
name to the person (ON nafnfestr).!? It would seem that each of 
these changes or additions of names either effect or formalize a 
transformation in the person on social or psychological levels 
(cf. W. Schmidt 1912: 21ff.). Here we may even be dealing with the 
vestiges of an initiatory naming system which is perhaps better 
reflected in the more archaic runic records (see VI.31.). 

As an external manifestation of an unseen essence, the name 
can be used to gain a certain power over the bearer. It seems that 
the name has a power of attraction over the entity to which it is 
attached, to other aspects of the soul, etc. 2 This appears to be 
the underlying conception for the magicians’ prohibitions against 
the pronouncing of their names while they are on a gandreid (cf. 
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Ellis Davidson 1973: 32, n. 39; 36), since such an utterance would 
call them back from their shamanistic wanderings. The name may 
also be used, especially by dying men, in powerful curse formulas. 
The practice of harming or healing a person by means of his written 
name is also widely known (cf. W. Schmidt 1912: 28-29, 31). At the 
root of all these conceptions is the idea of an analogical relation- 
ship between the name as an operative symbol and the being of which 
it is a part. The most comprehensive study of these conceptions in 
Germanic within a general framework is offered by Bach (1953: I, 
240ff.). 

These power concepts are generally attached to persons. 
They usually indicate a state of being of some kind, but are cap- 
able of being manipulated or stimulated in certain ways. More 
commonly, however, these seem to constitute one of the agents by 
which magical operations are effected. 


§4 Besides these dynamistic entities, there exist several 
types of animistic conceptions (see ch. II.1.), usualy either with 
anthropomorphic or zoomorphic characteristics, but what is most 
essential is their psychoid and sometimes autonomous nature. In 
Germanic lore, these have a broad range of functions, as bearers 
of fate or wisdom, or as apotropaic or aggressive magical enti- 
ties 27 One class of such entities is dependent upon living per- 
sons or groups of persons (although they may be transferred from 

one person to another, etc.). This includes the ON fylgja: 
‘guardian, following spirit’ and attarfylgja: ‘clanic guardian 
spirit’ -- usually in human (female) or animal form.2> The English 
'fetch' seems to be originally related to a similar conception (cf. 
Philippson 1929: 68). In medieval Iceland the cognitive-synthetic 
soul conception hugr also took on many of the characteristics of 

the fyigia (cf. Stromback 1975: 5ff.). The ON mara (OE mere, 

maere) seems to be a demonic (aggressive) soul aspect in gynemorphic 
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shape which especially female sorceresses are able to send out to 
attack certain persons (cf. Stromback 1976/77: 282ff.), and which 
seems related to the gandr and gandreid concepts mentioned above. 
To this might be added Germanic *wardaz found in ON vorér, OE weard 
(Beowulf 1741), and OHG wartil ('Muspilli' 66), which might indi- 
cate a guardian aspect of the soul (cf. de Vries 1956: I, 221). 

The other class of animistic beings are independent, or semi-depen- 
dent,entities that are often perceived as demigoddesses. The ON 
valkyrjur (sg. valkyrja, cf. OF welcyrie) were apparently origi- 
nally demonic gynemorphic beings which attacked one's opponents and 
defended one's own war-band,¢? while the ON dfsir (cf. OHG idisi, 
OE idesa?) and nornir were also conceived of as protective, power- 
or fate-bearing entities. Members of this second group might at- 
tach themselves to an exemplary individual and function in a way 
analogous to the fylgja, etc. All of these beings serve both as 
sources for magical power and as expressions or tools of that power 
conceived of as being 'projected' to do the magician's will -- a 
messenger or agent in the magico-communicative process. 


85 A wide variety of entities also stand largely outside the 
psychological sphere of living human beings -- and as such are po- 
tential objects of human communication of an exceptional sort. 
These range from walking corpses to the great gods of the high my- 
thology. 

The re-animated corpse -- a common motif in ON literature 
from the oldest period to modern times®? -- is of two types, 1) one 
which remains in the grave or burial mound (usually called a 
draugr) 
(sometimes termed an aptrgongumadr). This entity is in fact the 


and 2) one which leaves the house and walks abroad 


physical corpse of a dead man which remains animate and usually re- 
tains, in an intensified mode, the personality traits or character- 
istics of the individual 27 The draugar are extremely powerful and 


strong, and guard their graves against would-be robbers .22 When 
these draugar leave their howes they always exercise a malevolent 
influence. The most usual way to prevent such instances of 
aptrgpngumenn is to destroy the body by fire, staking it down, 
beheading, or binding it in the grave (cf. de Vries 1956: I, 232). 

The dead play an important and complex role in the magical 
outlook and practices of the Germanic peoples. According to H. R. 
Ellis (Davidson) (1943: 165ff.) the dead are employed in three 
distinct ways, 1) aS a channel for the reception of hidden know- 
ledge or wisdom, °? 2) as direct sources of inspiration to the liv- 
ing in cultic practices (e.g. dtiseta, ‘howe-worship,' etc.), and 
3) as raised corpses directed by magicians for military and/or 
malevolent purposes. 22 There appear to have been magical steps 
which could be taken to prevent such use of corpses, e.g. the 
whispering of a formula into the ear of the corpse (cf. de Vries 
1956: I, 300) or the performance of a more complex ceremonial 
(GH s. ch. 32): 


Mondull gengr tysvar rangs@lis kringum valinn. Hann blés 
ok blistraéi i allar wttir ok puldi bar forn freoi yfir 
ok sagdi pann val beim eigi at meini verda mundu. 


The entry of a man into the howe and struggle with a draugr i9 or- 
der to win its treasure seems also to have some initiatory func- 
tion. 2 

Considerable but disparate evidence shows that the Germanic 
peoples had what might be called a manifold ‘ancestor cult,’ or at 
least a cult of the dead. One manifestation of this is the com- 
mon Germanic belief in divine progenitorship -- that the gods are 
the ultimate ancestors of men. The famous example of worship at 
the burial mound of Olafr Geirstadadlfr°> is perhaps late, but 
nevertheless it reflects a deep rooted belief which involves both 
re-birth and something like the attarfylgia. In fact the apparent 
links between such lore concerning the dead and ‘ancestral spirits,' 
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and the cults of the important lesser divinities (dfsir, alfar, 
dvergar, etc.) has often been noted (cf. e.g. Falk 1926: 172; 
Turville-Petre 1963; 1964: 221ff.). 

These so-called lesser divinities hold an important place 
in the magico-religious world-view of the Germanic peoples .°° It 
seems that they are collective bodies individuated not so much ac- 
cording to 'personality' as to function. There are the predomi- 
nately masculine types, i.e. elves (ON 4lfar), who are rather atmos- 
pheric, and the dwarves (ON dvergar), who are conversely chthonic. 
Elves often receive sacrifice (ON alfablot, cf. de Vries 1956: I, 
258) and are connected with fertility and magic. They are some- 
times benevolent and allied with the Asir and Vanir, but are also 
on occasion involved in malevolence (cf. Turville-Petre 1964: 231). 
The dwarves rarely, if ever, receive sacrifice (cf. Turville-Petre 
1964: 233) but are more usually regarded as tutelary beings, who 
teach men certain skills, etc.*” The feminine genus, the dfsir 
(perhaps related to OE idesa and OHG idisi) also receive sacrifice 
(ON dfsablot, cf. de Vries 1956: i, 455ff.) and are protective, 
fertility bestowing beings. They would appear to be active in 
magic as well (cf. Merseburger Zauberspruch I). But it seems that 
their negative action of withholding their protective powers (or 
being forced to do so by a magician, cf. ES ch. 57) is a more usual 
role for them in a malevolent context. This can also be said of 
the landvettir, cf. Turville-Petre 1963; 1964: 222ff.; 2322ff.). 
Etins (ON jgtnar, OF eotenas) or giants are not always the adver- 
saries of gods and men and they also enjoyed a cult, 38 It seems 
that the elves, dwarves, and dfsir at least partially had their 
origins in beliefs in ancestral spirits, while the etins may repre- 
sent autochthonous populations or their gods. However, manifold 
conceptions are simultaneously active here. 

At least in the North, as is well known, the greater gods 
are divided into two generations -- the £sir and the Vanir. The 
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former are more concerned with law, magic, and war, while the lat- 
ter generally rule over matters of fertility, material well-being, 
and eroticism (cf. Dumezil 1973). These gods do not always figure 
in magic the way, for example, god-forms of Mediterranean origin 
do in Continental magical grimoires from the Middle Ages onward. °9 
Certainly sacrifices to the gods or dedicatory oaths made to them 
must have had an operative effect. The report by Tacitus (Hist. 
XIII, 57) concerning the dedication of the Germans' enemies to 
Mars and Mercurius (*Tiwaz and *Wodanaz) betrays an operative 
motivation. . 

Some of the functions of Woden have been mentioned (IV.16.). 
In an operative sacrificial formula (Heimskr., Hakunar s. gooa ch. 
14) Odinn is said to receive a ritual toast til sigrs ok rikis 
konungi ('for victory and power to the king'). Various heiti and 
kenningar of OSinn also show his intimate relation to technical 
aspects of magic, e.g. Gondtir: ‘bearer of the magical staff 
(<gandr),' Figinir: ‘the concealer' (<fela: to conceal, hide 
Baleygr: "fiery eyed,’ or the kenning-galdrs fgdr: ‘father of 
magical incantations.' The Merseburger Zauberspruch II shows the 
use of Woden in a mythic/epic context serving as a framework for 
operative activity.*! porr is similarly used in two runic formu- 
las, the Kvinneby copper plate, ca. 1050-1100, and the MS Canter- 
bury formula (for both see VI.53.). 

Among the Vanir, Freyja is also known to have magical func- 
tions, and it is she who taught O8inn the type of magic known as 
seidr (Heimskr., Ynglinga s. ch. 7, see §6 below). NigrSr and 
Freyr were also recipients of an operative sacrificial formula 
(Heimskr. Hakonar s. goda ch. 14) til ars ok fridar (‘for good har- 
vest and peace’). 


Dear 


It seems that the greater gods figure in magic in at least 
three ways, 1) as receivers of sacrificial gifts for which they 
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" 
must reciprocate, ““ 2) as idealized models for the behavior of the 
magician, and 3) as figures the myths of which are used as analogous 
paradigms for operative aims, 


Non-Runic Magic 


§6 The possible use of runes for magical ends is perhaps 
most clearly understandable in the context of operative techniques 
generally employed by the Germanic peoples. Our data for the for- 
mulation of this context are again severely limited and disparate. 
It is my intention simply to give a modest idea of the magico- 
technical framework into which any operative runic tradition would 
have had to be integrated. 

Our sources are basically archeological data (which is some- 
times subject to wide’ variations in interpretation), indirect re- 
ports of non-Germanic writers concerning the customs of the nor- 
thern peoples, and historically diverse but direct Germanic sour- 
ces (chiefly medieval ON, OE, and OHG documents). A special sub- 
group of this latter category is constituted by references to vari- 
ous magical practices in the laws of the Germanic peoples (cf. 
Kiessling, 1941). 

It is perhaps most convenient to classify non-runic magical 
behavior according to technical criteria, i.e. according to the 
means by which operant ends are effected. A rough and ready list 
of these means would include, 1) oral formulas (incantations), 

2) glyphic devices (non-runic ideographs), 3) iconic talismans 
(representations of symbolic natural objects, e.g. axes, hammers, 
etc.) “9 4) elemental substances (physical materials with innately 
magical qualities, e.g. blood, ale, mead, herbs, etc.), and 5) the 
complex shamanistic (cf. Strémbdck 1935: 191ff.; Buchholz 1968: 
passim; Ellis Davidson 1973: 20ff.) tradition (trance inductive), 
which appears to form a special category of its own. 


What seems clear is that the runic tradition supplemented 
and expanded the scope of the categories above -- oral formulas be- 
came graphically represented, often in ideographic or iconic con- 
texts. Some of the most conspicuous formulas verbally stand for 
'magical' substances, e.g. alu, medu (?), laukaR. It is unclear 
the degree to which runic tradition (which seems analytical, intel- 
lectual, and linguistic) might have found a place in apparently 
emotive and trance-inducing shamanism. The commonly held galdr/ 
seiér antagonism may be present here. This dichotomy, although 
real at one level, may be a secondary or later development. The 
eldest runic record appears to contain shamanistic traits, e.g. 
ego-alteration (see VII.2. ), metamorphosis (bracteate iconogra- 
phy, et al.), emotive non-semantic formulas, etc. Also,could the 
*ehwaR formula have a shamanistic background? This coupled with 
the definite shamanic character of much of the O8inn-mythology 
(including the rune-winning initiatory myth, see 816 below) ren- 
ders the conventional dichotomy ambiguous. 

The incidence of magic in the archeological and written 
records is difficult to assess due to the wide disparity in the 
types of behavior indicated. Perhaps the only statistically rele- 
vant body of data is offered by ON literature. There we see that 
magic of one sort or another is portrayed as an element of everyday 
life in the historical sagas, as well as an important part of the 
mythical world of the fornaldarsggur (cf. Eggers 1932, Jaide 1937). 
From the survey of Jaide (1937), which is by no means exhaustive 
with regard to magical motifs, it is apparent that the majority of 
sagas contain examples of operant acts. What is by no means clear 
is the extent to which literary invention has played a role in the 
incidence of these magical motifs.“ 


The Magician 
The function and position of the magician him/herself within 


society is an important one, but so complex that it only allows a 
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brief sketch here,” since the majority of the material would fall 
outside the references to runic operations. Basically the magician 
seems to have either one of two functions in society: beneficial 
or maleficent. This dichotomy is an ancient one and pre-dates the 
introduction of Christianity.” It also seems worthwhile to note 
the social class and gender of northern magicians. 

Both beneficicl and maleficent magic are recorded for most 
epochs of early Germanic history -- although the first Roman reports 
contain no references to harmful (from the Germanic viewpoint) sor- 
cery.7/ As time progresses, and the vantage points of the reporters 
change, more malevolent forms of magic are depicted. In the typi- 
cally sparsely documented Migration Age, most references are of a 
negative sort, e.g. the famous account of king Filimer driving out 
the demonic magas mulieres (Go. haljarunae, Wulf. haljarunos) from 
his Gothic population. “© The majority of these references in the 
Migration Age are from decidedly Christian sources. 19 With the 
Viking and Middle Ages, the available material expands and a more 
balanced picture emerges .°° To be sure, the image of the maleficent 
sorcerer or sorceress continues, but more often than not he or she 
is countered by the magic of a beneficial magician.» This ten- 
dency is ultimately expressed in the figures of late Middle and 
early Reformation Age Icelandic magicians, e.g. Se#mundur, Loftur, 
etc. -- who were at once Christian priests and powerful magicians.°° 

It is sometimes impossible to determine the social group to 
which an individual magician might belong. Unfortunately, this is 
especially true during the late Roman and Migration Ages. Roman 
historians report on Germans of exclusively high social status -- 
the patres or matres familiae (e.g. Tacitus Germ. 10, Caesar DBG I, 
50) and the various holy women or seeresses mentioned must have been 
of noble class. The less explicit sources between ca. 100 and 1000 
CE are difficult to interpret in this regard, although it seems that 
magic or sorcery might be practiced by free-born or noble persons.» 
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During the Viking and Middle Ages in Scandinavia we can make better 
judgements concerning the class of individuals depicted as being 
involved with things magical, but an ambiguous pattern emerges. 
Magic is often practiced by persons or families of the lower clas- 
ses or foreigners ('Finns,' etc.),°" but there are many instances 
of similar operative behavior by persons of the higher classes.» 
Some types of magic might carry a degree of social stigma (e.g. 
seiér -- although the specifics of why this is so are never entire- 
ly clear), while some figures seem to have had a personal aversion 
to magicians in general .°° 

Both men and women engaged in magical activity; however, 
there was some distinction in the type of operant role they might 
have. For example, the Ynglinga s. ch. 7 explicitly contrasts the 
use of galdr by men with that of seidr?! by women.°® In the Roman 
Age, we see both men and women performing divinatory functions -- 
but the famed Germanic seeresses certainly held an exalted role.°9 
Migration Age laws give us some information on the existence of 
women 'witches' (Lat. stigia) and their practices .°° The ancient 
role of the female seeress is well attested in the figure of the 
Viking Age volva (cf. e.g. Eirfks s. rauda ch. 4) 61 At the same 
time it must be said that men participate in various magical acti- 
vity with equal frequency. In the Middle Ages, men seem to dominate 
the magical tradition (especially in Iceland). These may be priests 
who dabble in fornfraedi or laymen who also make use of 'runes' and 
magical signs .°¢ Gender appears to have been significant, but not 
always a determinative factor in the practice of Germanic magic. 


Magical Procedures 
General, non-runic operative procedures for the time span 


100-800 CE are virtually impossible to establish, and therefore we 
are uncomfortably dependent upon later Viking Age and medieval sour- 
ces -- which are usually far too unsystematic and incomplete. In 
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order to build up a context for runic operations, however, some 
framework of common non-runic magical behavior must be briefly es- 
tablished. ©? 

The location in which an operative action takes place is 
often explicitly prescribed. In the performance of seidr a special 
high platform (ON seiohjallr) is often employed (cf. Ellis Davidson 
1973: 34ff.), while a cross road, or a grave mound or other high 
ground,is necessary for the practice of dtiseta.* For the most 
part, isolated and lonely places seem to be preferred -- but many 
descriptions also show an almost casual attitude in this regard.°> 

Overt operative behavior in the Germanic evidence is too 
manifold to be comprehensively discussed here, but some of the most 
outstanding features of apparent relevance to the runic tradition 
must be touched upon. We can at least partially classify those 
observable actions in four categories, 1) verbal, 2) graphic, 

3) projective, and 4) demonstrative. 

Magical spells or incantations are a primary operative be- 
havior -- as performative speech (see II.1.). This may be seman- 
tically formulated in poetic spel1s°° or devoid of semantic content 
as with ephesia grammata or xenoglossia®” -- but in either case the 
speech would seem to be highly structured and formulaic. The ori- 
ginal, and in certain contexts continuing, meaning of a term such 
as ON kraftaskild or akvasdaskald would be ‘magical, shaping power’ 
(cf. Almqvist 1965; 1974 passim). Furthermore, it has long been 
supposed that Germanic alliterative verse had its origin in divin- 


atory or magical practices .°° 


In the Germanic lexicon, terms for 

magic often indicate an utterance of some kind, e.g. ON galdr; 

OHG galdar ~ galstar, OE gealdor: ‘incantation, magical song,' or 

OHG spell, OE spell: ‘recitation (sometimes in magical contexts), 

magical formula'.°° 
The execution of graphic signs or plastic images is also 


extensive in Germanic magic. Besides the making of ideographic 
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signs (see §10 below), patterns may be made on the ground which have 
apparently cosmological significance, cf. the holmganga rite de- 
scribed in detail in Kormaks s. ch. 10 and a form of the Gtiseta 
rite in the Marfu s. (cf. Simpson 1973: 176-77). Also, iconic ima- 
ges, or sculptures, are employed for magical ends, e.g. the tren{6 

in which carvings or actual objects are placed on the nfdstong to 
help effect the spell (cf. Ellis Davidson 1973: 34). 

A projection of power over distance through what are con- 
ceived of as expressive physical organs seems to be at the root of 
the frequently mentioned 'magical gaze’ of Germanic magicians (cf. 
Hav. 150; Heimskr, Ynglinga s. ch. 7, Haralds s. harfagra ch. 32; 
Vatnsdeela s. ch. 26, 29; Laxdelas. ch. 38; Gull-Poris s. ch. 17, 
Gunniaugs s. ch. 7). Furthermore, the use of a 'magical breath,’ 
which the magician breathes or blows onto the object of his magic, 
or onto a symbol of it, or even into the air in various symbolic 
directions,is not uncommon. /° Two of the most conspicuous demon- 
strative actions used in magical operations are 1) dance (especially 
circumambulations) and 2) the throwing or shooting of some magical 
object (spear, arrow, 'shot,' etc.). The idea of shamanistic dance 
depicted especially on the B-type bracteates is discussed by Hauck 
(1969: 33ff.; 1977), also the OE terminology for operative behavior 
seems to emphasize this aspect, cf. OE wicca/wicce: 'sorcerer/ess' 
(< *weik-~wv*weig-: ‘to turn, twist')./' The use of magical pro- 
jectiles of one kind or another is a constant feature of Germanic 
operations. The most noteworthy example is the casting of a spear 
over one's enemies in order to ‘consecrate’ /@ them to a god -- most 
typically O8inn in the ON sources. The mythic account of the first 
battle between the Asir and Vanir (Vsp. 24) attributes this action 
archetypically to Odinn himself, while most historical reports’ * 
also connect the act to the Geirtyr: 'spear-god' (cf. Falk 1924: 
12-13). This whole complex is perhaps related to the magico-legal 
procedure for taking possession of territory in which an arrow is 
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shot over the land.74 Magical 'shots' (ON gand, gandfluga: 'magic 
fly;' OE (ylfa~ esa) gescot: 'shot of elves or wsir') are also 
often actually thrown in the course of an operation, although their 
function is substantially different from that of spears or arrows.” 
It is also common that direct contact between the physical 
extremities (hands and feet) of the magician and the object of his/ 
her operation effects the desired results -- this apparently due to 


the amassed dynamistic force present in the person of the magician. “© 
Substances 
§9 There are essentially two types of substances with in- 


trinsically magical power used in operations, 1) naturally occurring 
substances, e.g. certain plants, woods, rocks, stones, blood, etc., 
and 2) manufactured substances, i.e. those compounded artificially 
by the magician or others, such as magical drinks, salves, etc.?/ 

Herbs are often mentioned in magical formulas, some of which 
seem deeply embedded in an indigenous Germanic tradition, e.g. the 
various types of leek (ON laukr, ftrlaukr, geirlaukr) and appear to 
have a definite magical quality./° Often formulaically related to 
the leek is flax or linen, e.g. in the preparation of the Vols and 
in the poetic formulas concerning it: 


(4) Aukinn ertu Volsi ok upp um tekinn 
1fni_goeddr, en laukum studdr. . 79 


There are a variety of other herbs with Germanic names in a number 
of magical and/or therapeutic formulas, e.g. ON friggjargras: 
'Frigg’s herb,' ON baldrsbra: 'Baldr's brow,' ON mistilteinn and 
OE misteltan: ‘mistletoe,’ OHG alruna: ‘mandrake,’ etc 20 

The use of various woods is also conspicuous in Germanic 
magical practice. Besides the general terminology connected with 
the runes, i.e. stafr: 'stick—-y secret lore' (see 514), there 
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are specific directions on what types of wood to use in magical 
operations in later sources, cf. e.g. the Galdrabok nos. 9 and 36 
(hrfseik: ‘shrub-oak'), 29 (reynir tre: ‘rowan-wood'), 32 (elri: 
‘elder'), 33 (askr: ‘ash'), and 47 (eik: ‘oak'). 

Certain stones, both large (e.g. jardfastir steinar, merk- 
steinar, alfsteinar, etc.) and small (e.g. lyfsteinar, cf. Moltke 
1938: 139-147) play a large role in Germanic magical thinking, and 
seem to be both the dwelling places of numina and containers of 
dynamistic force itself (cf. Reichborn-Kjennerud 1923: 39ff.). 

Blood, be it human or that of a sacrificial animal (ON 
sOnardreyri), is certainly thought to have magical effect. Not 
only is it used in rune magic (see §16 below), but it is also seen 
to have therapeutic (cf. Reichborn-Kjennerud 1923: 46) and trans- 
formative properties .°° 

Although various salves and balms made by ancient Germanic 
"leeches' were thought to contain magical powers, the most potent, 
complex, and apparently also sometimes toxic? substance was the 
ale, beer, or mead used in religious rituals and feasts.°* Storms 
(1948: 69-70) collects several examples of therapeutic magical 
recipes from the OE Leechbook and Lacnunga MSS which make use of 
ale, wine, or mead.©° It is probably the ‘internal application‘ 
of this substance as an ecstasy promoting, transformative agent 
which reflects its true importance in operative acts (see VI.3.). 


Signs and Symbols 
Non-runic signs, characters, and even pictographic sculpture 


are sometimes used in isolation for an apparently magical effect -- 
but occasionally also in the context of a runic inscription (see 
VI). These elements fall into one of two categories, either 1) ide- 
ographic, or 2) pictographic. 

Ideographic signs such as the swastika LR (ON solarhvel), 
or the triskelion ss may have originally been symbols of the sun, 
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fire, or thunder, and seem to have an apotropaic function (cf. Helm ) 
1913: 169ff.). Nordland (1951) speculates that the later runic x 
shape was originally a sign of lightning or thunder and that it fell 
together with the concept *hagalaz: ‘hail’ embodied in the 

rune. This type of conjecture has often surrounded the ideographic 
use of runes themselves as ‘magical signs' or as graphs with a magi- 
86 In the medieval period, certain magical signs (ON 
galdrastafir) begin to appear which some have derived from runic 
combinations or bind-runes (ON bandrinar) ©” The actual derivations 
of the various shapes is a topic far too complex to enter into here; 
however, it does seem most probable that these characters have three 
aspects which relate to the runes, 1) stylized bind-runes (relative- 
ly rare, cf. Arnason 1954: I, 432 et passim), 2) signs possibly re- 
interpreted as 'runic' (especially in 16th-17th century Scandinavia, 
e.g. the famous agishjalmr sign: #€ ), and 3) non-runic magical 
sigilla of Mediterranean origin. 


cal function. 


The use of sculpture for magical purposes has already been 
noted above in the case of trénid. The most notable other example 
of pictographic images used to convey some operative communication 
is provided by the bracteate-amulets (from ca. 450-550) of which 
there have been some 800 found to date (Hauck 198la: a) 89 It would 
also seem that the mythic iconography displayed for example on the 
Gotlandic memorial stones has something other than a ‘decorative’ 
function (cf. S. Lindqvist 1941-42 and Buisson 1976, but also 
Duwel 1981c). 


Magical Tools 
§11 Objects utilized to effect magical ends fall into one of 


two categories, either 1) they are objects with a singularly opera- 
tive function (magical wands, etc., see also §12), or 2) they are 
otherwise utilitarian tools with secondary operative functions (e.g. 
weapons, clothing, etc.) 29 
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The most noteworthy single type of object used for magical 
purposes is the 'wand' or 'staff' (ON gandr, volr, stafr, kefli) -- 
generally of wood and apparently anywhere from a few inches to sev- 
eral feet in length. Sometimes it seems that the wand serves as a 
"sign of office, '?! or it may have a specific operative function, 
e.g. the staff called Hognuér in the Vatnsdala s. ch. 44 which had 
the power to cause memory loss, or the one mentioned in the Land- 
namabok (Sturlub6k 225) which could cause water to flow. Magical 
'shots' were also made especially for various operations (cf. Honko 
1959: 96-97). Certain pieces of cloth were also used for special 
operative acts, e.g. the gizki mentioned in Vatnsdeela s. ch. 47 
(cf. also Ellis Davidson 1973: 35ff.), and we should not forget the 
use of a white cloth in lot-casting rituals (Germ. ch. 10). 

Weapons, especially swords, were often thought to possess 
magical characteristics, e.g. they could ‘fight by themselves,' cut 
through anything, protect the owner, give certain victory, etc. 2 
Swords, and sometimes spears, were also given proper names, espe- 
cially when they were thought to have some special power (cf. Falk 
1914: 47-65, 83). Certain other household, utilitarian items are 
also known to have been used in occasional magical acts, e.g. boxes 
used to keep magic shots (cf. Ellis-Davidson 1973: 31), bowls used 
for divinatory gazing (cf. N. Lindqvist 1921, the Galdrabok nos. 33; 
45, and Strabo Geographia VII, 2, 3, who reports on the divinatory 
release of blood into kettles), and weights (ON met, hlutir) used 
for a divinatory operation in which objects were dropped into water 
and omens taken from the sound they make (cf. Flb. I, 152). 


Amulets 
§12 An amulet or talisman (ON hlitr, taufr ~tofr, heill, OHG 
zoupargascrip, OF lybb, lyfesn, healsbdc, pweng) is a concrete ob- 
ject somehow endowed with the power to ward off malevolent influen- 
ces or to attract beneficial ones, and which can usually be carried 
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or worn on the person. 2° For our purposes we may divide these ob- 


jects into two categories, 1) natural objects (of stone, wood, bone, 
etc.), and 2) manufactured objects (generally of metal). 

Stones which have the power to heal or as protective amulets 
(ON lyfsteinar: "healing stones') are known in ON literature." 
Besides these apparently amorphous, naturally shaped stones. - 
Miniature carved stone axes or hammers are also common from the 
Bronze Age onward. These probably had a apotropaic function.2° 
Wooden amulets must have also been widely used; however, few have 
survived which can be distinguished as such. 2° Various organic and 
inorganic materials are often found in small bags or lockets which 
must have also served amuletic purposes. 2” Curved claw or tooth 
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shaped amulet pendants are also known from early times. 
skull plates with holes bored in them (to be used as pendants?) 
apparently served some operative function as well. 

Metal objects in the shape of (finger , arm, or neck) rings 
also serve amuletic purposes and other operative functions. °° 
Bracteates are essentially talismanic (see 810 above), and their 
power surely comes from the fact that they are made of gold and from 
the images struck upon them. Amulets similar to bracteates -- but 
not necessarily used as pendants -- are miniature sculptures of di- 
vine beings, which are widely known in the archeological record, |! 
The operative function of those is corroborated by literary-histori- 
cal sources, e.g. the small image of Porr which Hallfredr is found 
to carry in a leather bag (Hallfredar s. [= Flb. I, 274]) and the 
hidtr with an image of Freyr given to Ingimundr by Haralds harfagri 
(cf. Vatnsdela s. chs. 9, 7, 10, 12). 


RUNIC PRACTICE 


Lexical Evidence 
§13 Terms which denote operative acts or imply their performance 
are rather sparse in the actual epigraphical record. Such terms 
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would have to convey an operative mode etymologically or appear in 
contexts which lead one to conclude that an operative act is in- 
tended or reflected. These fall into two main categories, 1) the 
abstract (sometimes verbal), and 2) the concrete-symbolic, i.e. 
lexemes which directly represent concrete but symbolic things. 

The clearest representative of the abstract class is the 
Pamc. fem. O-stem *runo- (pl. riinoz): ‘secret, mystery — > written 
character, letter.’ Although the etymology of this word is not 
completely certain, it is clear that it belongs to the magico-reli- 
gious semantic field. The word is attested in all Germanic dia- 


lects -- Go. runa: ‘secret, mysterium;'!°2 


OHG runa: ‘religious 
mystery, secret;' OE run: ‘mystery, secret council,' ON run: 
‘secret, secret lore, wisdom; magical sign; letter.’ The term may 
represent a Germanic/Celtic isogloss which appears in OlIr. run and 
MWel. rhin; both meaning 'secret.'!93 Most scholars ultimately 
connect *riino- with some vocal activity, e.g. ‘whispering, roaring, 
singing, chanting, etc.' (cf. Pokorny 1959: 867, Falk-Torp 1960: 

II, 921; 925, Johanesson 1951-56: 705; Jente 1921: 332-33). This 

is by no means certain, however, and it might be most prudent to 
allow it to remain without etymology outside Germanic with the 

basic abstract meaning tmystery .' 14 The term *sta$az: ‘staff’ 

(cf. KJ. 95 Gummarp) seems to have semantically fallen together with 
*riind- at some point, so that we have ON stafr (esp. the pl. stafir): 
‘staff; written character; lore wisdom.' Presumably, this repre- 
sents a semantic transfer from the abstract meanings behind the 
'runes' to the material medium upon which they were often carved. 
Furthermore, there are often compounds with *rino- which demonstrate 
its place in a cosmic and/or magical world-view, i.e. haidR-riuno - 
(cf. Kd. 96 Stentoften and 97 Bjorketorp): ‘bright or shining 
runes' and gina-runaR (also KJ. 96, 97): ‘magically powerful 

runes .' 105 In the younger epigraphical tradition we find the con- 
spicuous adjectival forms /rynasta/ ON rynnasta (Fyrby st., Sd 56), 
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/runstr/— ON rynstr (Maeshowe 18) both meaning ‘most skilled in 
runes, secret lore,’ and the positive form /ryn/—-» ON rynn (Rgersta 
st.: 'with knowledge of runes, secret lore’ (Olsen 1932a: 167ff.), 
or the nominal compound runimapR (ROk st.), all of which refer to 
the rune-carvers themselves. 

Several bracteates have the formula /labu/- labu (cf. IK. 

I: 13, 42, 58, 83, 149, 163[2?], 189, II: 35[?], and Welbeck Hill 
[?]) which is glossed as ‘invocation, invitation’ -- which is pre- 
sumably a verbal declaration of the purpose of the formula and/or 
object upon which it is executed. Similarly, the word ubarba-spa: 
‘prophesy of doom' stands in isolation on the Bjorketorp st. (KJ. 
97). Both the terms lapu and -spa ultimately refer to an act of 
oral performance (see VI.3.). 

The verb *wihjan: ‘to hallow' is perhaps used in two elder 
inscriptions (KJ. 24, 27) with indirect reference to the runes them- 
selves; however, in the younger tradition, the four inscriptions 
with the formula Porr vigi pasi rinaR (cf. IV.21.) clearly show that 
the runes might be ‘consecrated,' made holy or powerful through the 
agency of an operative act. Most of the numerous verbs used in con- 
nection with the actual execution of the runes (cf. Ebel 1963: 
14ff.) tell us little concerning any magical attitude toward this 
act. The notable exceptions are *faihjan (ON fa): 'to color’ (cf. 
KJ. 60, 63, 67, 73, IK. I: 11, II: 98) and ON rjo8a: ‘to redden' 
(cf. Ebel 1963: 36-37) , 16 The latter may refer to an archaic con- 
cept of contagious magic in which blood, or its symbolic substitute, 
is applied to an object in order to sanctify or vivify it, or to 
endow it with magical powers, 107 It is attractive to connect this 
practice with an etymology of OHG zoubar: ‘magic’ and ON taufr: 
"magic; talisman’ which links them to OE teafor: ‘red ochre; 
minium, '!98 This would then imply that ‘to endow with magical pow- 
er' is operatively derived from 'to make red, 109 
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Of course the most common verbs in runic technology are ON 
weak rista ~~ strong rista: ‘to carve, cut' -- of which only the 
strong alternate is *writan is found in the elder corpus -- (cf, 
KJ. 17a, 70, 74, 98, 144, 1641, IK. I: 156[?]). In operative con- 
texts the idea of ‘carving runes' can assume the character of a 
magical formulaic action. The verb *felhan: ‘to hid, bury’ (cf. 
Go. filhan: ‘to conceal') is found on the two explicitly operative 
formulas of Stentoften (KJ. 96)/felAhekA/: felh-eka: 'I hide (the 
runes)' and Bjorketorp (KJ. 97)/fAIAHAK/: faloh-"k: ‘I hid (the 
runes).' This may be used in a specialized technical sense (see 
vit.2.)./'? A verb derived from *runo- is also perhaps found on 
the cryptic Kingigtorsoak st. /rydu/«— ry(n) du 3. pers. pl. pref.: 
‘used runes (i.e. magic),' (cf. Olsen 1932a: 199-200). 

Among the concrete symbolic terms, the most conspicuous and 
most problematic is alu (which may appear on some 32 elder inscrip- 
tions, see VI.34.). Since it is most probably identical with ON 
gi and OE ealu, ealod!!! it should be classed as a concrete symbol- 
word which may represent the substance itself (see §9 above). Per- 
haps to be understood as a parallel to alu is the formula /medu/ 
(OE medu: 'mead') on the recently found Undley bracteate. Other 
symbolic words of this kind are laukaR: 'leek,' which may appear 
on aS many as 18 elder inscriptions (cf. Krause 1966: 246-52 and 
see VI.3.), and lina: ‘flax, linen' (cf. Kd. 47) 142 A new ety- 
mology for the bracteate formula salu (PGmc. *salwu- > PNord. 
*salu > ON sol: 'samphire' [a valuable edible and therapeutic 
red sea alga]) would also place it in this category (Lundeby 1982). 
Besides these substances which have innate magical power, an animate 
being, the horse (*ehwaR) seems also to appear as a concrete word~- 
symbol on up to eight bracteates (cf. Krause 1966: 242-46).''3 ait 
of these terms, if interpreted correctly, demonstrate an interface 
between the runic formulaic repertoire and the broad, non-runic, 
mytho-magical lore. 
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§14 Later written sources may also be used to some extent to 
reconstruct earlier practices, but we must not rely on them too 
heavily except where they find correspondence in the elder runic 
corpus itself. A survey of the occurrence of terms such as viinar, 
stafir, compounds made with them, and adjectives attached to them -- 


especially in the ON poetic records! !4 


-- may indicate some archaic 
attitudes toward the whole concept *runo. The ON runic terminology 
is comprehensively dealt with by Dillmann (1976). 

The isolated term *riino- (and in ON also stafr)!! appears 
in texts of all the major Germanic dialects with the basic meaning 
of secret or (religious) mystery, e.g. ON rin: ‘secret lore; writ- 
ten character' (but perhaps also even 'words' or 'songs'), | 16 OE 
ran: ! 7 'a whisper, secret, mystery, secret council’ (which often 
alternates with raed: ‘council'), | '8 OHG rina (~ giruni) glosses 
sacramentum, mysterium, |? Go. runa glosses Mog vnprov ('mystery'), 
Bovan, and oyhovaroy (‘counci1'). §29 It is clear that the word 
refers to a concretized abstract or collective concept. In ON the 
terms rin and stafr usually appear in plurals (i.e. runar or stafir) 
in their more abstract meanings. However ES ch. 44 gives an example 


in which run is used as a collective: 


Ristum run a horni, rjédum_spjgli f dreyra_ etc. 


The verb *runan is relatively rare, and may be secondary 
(cf. Wilbur 1957: 13ff.). In OHG runen glosses susurro, murmurare, 
and auricularis, /2! while in OE we find the perhaps more archaic 
rynan: ‘to roar,’ and secondarily formed verbs runian ~ reonian: 
‘to whisper.’ Only in ON ryna: ‘to inquire, conduct secret cor 
versations, practice (rune) magic! !22 do.we get possible connections. 
It is quite feasible that this term was originally parallel with the 


gala:galdr complex and indicated 'to whisper magical formulas, etc.' 
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The ON adjective forms rynn w ryninn ~ ryndr ‘with know- 


lege of secret lore! !23 


is reflected in the epigraphical tradition 
(see 813 above; Olsen 1932a). Adjectival compounds fullryninn 
(Am. 11): ‘with complete knowledge of secret lore' and gi dggrynn 
(VS ch. 34): ‘clever at interpreting secret lore' are also known. 
At one time such terms might have functioned in a manner similar to 
various adjectival appelations in rune-master formulas (see VI.2.). 

Numerous compounds in *-runo- and various adjectives at- 
tached to the term give a rich context for possible further under- 
standing. These modifiers fall into essentially four categories, 
1) technical terminology, 2) terms which seem to indicate something 
beneficial and 3) something detrimental, and 4) neutral terms, often 
of a magical, cosmological, or psychological nature. 

1) technical 

Many expressions link runes with a technology of wood-work- 
ing -- which is only to be expected since the earliest inscriptions 
(as well as the latest) were executed in wood, cf. ON runastafr, 
OHG rinstab, OE run staf ~ rinstwef: '‘rune-stave —-» runic char- 


acter;'!44 ON bokrunar (Sdr. 19): ‘runes carved on beech wood(2);!2° 
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ON limrdnar (Sdr. 11): '‘limb-runes, and the very common ON 


runakefli: ‘a stick or wand carved with runes.' Two other terms 
V7 "wood-rune,’ which may be 


a more generic expression akin to ON bokrun, and ON stinnir stafir 


are rather ambiguous, OHG *holtzruna: 


(Hav. 142): ‘strong, hard staves' may actually refer to the hard- 
ness of the wood in a symbolic sense. '28 

The idea that runes were colored red (especially with blood) 
is expressed in numerous verbal formulas (see §14 below) but attri- 
butive adjectives and compounds also convey this essential aspect -- 
ON bléégar_rinar (‘S6lar1j6d 61): ‘bloody runes,' OE baswe bocstafas 
‘crimson characters, letters,’ ON dreyrstafir ('sdtarlij6d 40): 
‘blood staves.’ However, since two of these attestations occur in 
the medieval 'SOlarljod,' it is quite possible that they are later 
(Christian?) formulations. 
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In ES ch. 72 (verse 48) there is a famous reference to rune 
magic in which launstafir: ‘hidden (encoded?) staves' are mentioned. 
This would seem to be an indication of the use of runic codes or 
‘secret runes' for operative purposes (cf. Genzmer 1952; Olsen 1943) 
and could be another example of 'hiding' or ‘concealing’ as a means 
to effect magical ends. 

Other terms which might be understood in a technical sense 
are OHG leodruna: 'song-rune, or sorceress with the help of a magi- 


cal song, ! 29 - 


- a clear reference to the use of song in conjunction 
130 


-- and ON stadlausir stafir (Hav. 129), literally 
'steadless staves —» folly, senseless speech.' It is interesting to 
speculate that this latter term may have originally referred to di- 
vinatory terminology and have indicated rune-staves which were mean- 
ingless or irrelevant to the question, etc. 

2) beneficial 


with runes 


Certain runic terms indicate benefits or have a generally 
positive tenor, e.g. ON Ifknstafir (Hav. 8; Sdr. 5): ‘body (heal- 
ing) staves’ (cf. ON Ifknargaldr: ‘healing spell'), ON gamanrunar 
(Hav. 120, 130; Sdr. 5): '‘joy-bringing-runes —> merry talk, famil- 
jiarity,' and ON sigrunar (Sdr. 6): ‘victory-runes.' Also, the com- 
pound audstafir (Sdr. 31), which is generally recorded as a poetic 
paraphrase for 'men,' obviously had an original concrete meaning 
"staves of wealth or treasure’ (cf. Egilsson Lex. Poet. 1931: 
22),!31 

Another group of terms is clearly positive but more general, 
and perhaps also belonging to the cosmological type, e.g. ON sannir 
stafir (Sdr. 14): ‘true staves ——y truth,' ON stérir stafir (Hav. 
142): ‘powerful, potent staves,’ and ON stinnir stafir (Hav. 142): 
‘strong, hard staves.' 

3) detrimental 

In contrast to the positive runic terms there exists a nega- 
tive terminology which points to things detrimental to human life, 
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health, and harmony. One group refers to interpersonal conflicts, 
e.g. ON lastastafir (Ls. 10, 16, 18): ‘staves of reproach ——~> 
taunting, slanderous words," 94 ON sakrinar (HHII.34): ‘runes of 
insult or strife —» strife causing speech' (both of which have 
overtones of ON nid), and OE beadurun: ‘conflict rune —~»> secret 
enmity." '33 Another more intensive set of terms convey the idea of 
ruin or even death and darkness, e.g. ON feiknstafir (Grm. 12, 
Solarlijod 60, Hervoriljod 11): ‘staves of banes, evils ——> staves 
of ruinous or traitorous portent' (cf. de Vries 1961a:115), ON 
meinstafir (Ls. 28): ‘injurous staves —-» baleful words’ (cf. de 
Vries 1961a:382), ON bolstafir (Sdr. 30): ‘bale-, evil-staves 
staves of misfortune, ill-fate,' OE inwitrun: ‘malicious, wicked~ 
rune ——> guileful counsel,’ ON myrkr stafr (ES ch. 72): ‘dark 
stave —» deadly, sickness-causing stave,' ON helstafir (HHj. 29): 
‘death-staves —-ydeadly words.'!?* The ON terms blédgar rdnar and 
dreyrstafir may also be understood in an expanded sense as portents 
of bloodshed, etc. Furthermore, ON flaréarstafir (Sdr. 32): 'se- 
ductive or deceptive staves —-» deceptive words' and perhaps the 
stadlausir stafir may indicate psychological deception or confusion. 
) 4) neutral/ambiguous terms 

To this broad group of expressions belong terms of apparent- 
ly cosmological import, those of psychological relevance, and an 
extensive class of more obviously magical significance. The idea 
of things ancient being things of great cosmological, religio- 
magical, or mythic importance is well known in the Germanic world 
(cf. Bauschatz 1982: 1ff., 117ff.) and it is in this context that 
the ON fornir stafir (Vm. 1; Grm. 35) and fornar runar (Vsp. go) !35 
may best be understood. The linkage between a time concept and the 
life and being of man is contained in ON evinrtinar: ‘life-long, 
eternal runes,' and ON aldrrunar: ‘life-time runes’ (both from 
Rb. 43). A general term for the great power of runes is expressed 
in ON meginrunar (Sdr. 19): ‘might-runes' (cf. also stérir stafir 
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and stinnir stafir). Relevant to the powers of the human psyche 
itself are ON hugrinar (Sdr. 13): ‘mind-runes,' and an expression 
of the principal manifestation of the mind in ON malrunar (Sdr. 12, 
Gdr. I 23): 'speech-runes.'! 36 

Certain other lexical items either appear in clearly opera- 
tive contexts or betray magical concepts in their etymologies or 
histories. In the Germanic tradition the connection of the dead 
and death with operative motifs is a strong one (see 85 above) /37 
and it is one firmly rooted in the mythos of the cunes (cf. the 
shamanistic initiatory motif of Hav. 138ff.). In this context, we 
view the most universal runic compound PGmc. *haljoruno-: ‘mystery 
or lore of the realm of death.' As is well known, however, the 
*-ruind- theme developed into a functional appellative at an early 


138 This term is 


date and eventually became a common fem. PN suffix. 
attested in the S. and EGmc. dialects, e.g. Go. haljarunae (Jordanes 
Getica XXIV, 121. < *haljarignos): 'sorceresses,'!°" OE hellertune 


(pythonissa), hel(h)rune, helrun, helruna, helrynegu: ‘one skilled 
,140 
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in the mysteries of the dead, female necromancer, sorceress, 
and OHG hellirun(a) which glosses necromantia: '‘necromancy. 
Parallel to these terms is OHE totruna: ‘'necromantic sorceress’ 
(cf. OHG totleod: ‘death-song, incantation’) which probably goes 
back to a similar idea. Belonging to this same field, but apart 
from the personalized aspect, are ON helstafir (HHj. 29): ‘death 
staves.’ ON valrunar: "slaughter, war-runes,' and OE welrdn:. 
‘slaughter-rune, secret of approaching slaughter. ‘242 

In OE personalized compounds with -run- even developed into 
terms for supernatural or demonic beings, e.g. helruna: ‘necroman- 
cer, monster' and burgrune ~ burhrune which glosses furi#, parcas: 
‘furies, fates.' Moreover, an OHG gloss for the magically potent 
mandragora (mandrake) root was alruna, which was apparently already 


an old appelative for 'seeress.' 14? 
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The Sdr. contains three runic compounds with strong opera- 
tive contexts, i.e. bjargrunar (9): ‘help (for women in labor)- 
runes, or lore,’ which is also attested in the Bergen/Bryggen cor- 
pus (cf. Liestd1 1963: 41-43) ,'44 brimrunar (10): ‘'(stormy) sea- 
runes, or lore' (used to calm the storm), and girunar (7): '‘ale- 
runes' used to avoid betrayal and perhaps to detect poison in drinks 
3 Ait 
these are clearly conceived of in a concrete way -- to be carved 


(this latter if we view Sdr. 8 as a continuation of 7). 


into various objects as a part of the operation (see §16 below). 
In the same lay but in a different context we find the term 
“blunnstafir (Sdr. 2): 'sleep-causing staves' by means of which 
OSinn put Sigrdrffa to sleep. |76 
Other terms which indicate a connection with some aspect of 
operant behavior are OHG leodruna and O£ leodrune, which perhaps 
show an original link between the ideas of song or rhythmic speech 
and the runes. In addition OE runcreft; 'skill in mysterious 
lore —»skill in explaining mysteries’ is interesting when compared 
to OE wiccecreft: ‘witchcraft 1 '47 
This corpus of evidence leads us to conclude that *runo- 
(as well as secondarily *stabaz) originated in the magico-religious 
field and remained there in some capacity for the duration of the 
heathen Germanic tradition. It always retained a portion of its 
originally abstract ('mystery') or collective (‘secret lore') mean~ 
ing even after it had been transferred to the graphemic runic char- 
acters (which might have been minimal signs of expanded bodies of 
lore). The technical terminology of which *runo- is a part very 
often obviously belongs to the operative field of activity; however, 
it is the nature and function of the operations with runes which 
must be demonstrated. 
Operative runic formulas in written records 
815 Many Old Norse texts -- both poetic and prosaic -- con- 
tain a consistent formula for runic operations which would seem to 
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be archaic and perhaps consequently enduring. It is important to 
establish this formula as completely as possible according to a set 
of criteria which indicate the methods and function of magical op- 
erations in which runes are used, The time reference for the com- 
position of most of this material spans from the 12th-15th centuries 
in the case of the saga accounts, back into the 9th-1l0th centuries 
in the case of many poetic aphorisms, etc, '48 However, we may be 
fairly certain that the formulaic actions and many of the technical 
terms represented in the texts indicate much older underlying struc- 
tures. (This is at least partially corroborated by epigraphical 
evidence presented in ch. VI). 

The use of runes in divinatory operations has been generally 
supposed by scholars, /49 but for which there is only circumstantial 
or secondary evidence. Since this falls somewhat outside the scope 
of the present study, we will merely present a summary of this evi- 
dence. Certain technical runic terminology and contexts !>0 seem to 
indicate the importance of runes in a kind of passive communication 
with an ascriptive numinous reality, !>! For example, the PGmc. 
terms *rédan: ‘to advise; consult' and *lesan: ‘to collect’ have 
been thought to have indicated the interpretative process in runic 
sortilege. /°¢ 

The most explicit and oldest piece of evidence for the pos- 
sible use of runes in divinatory practices is given by Tacitus Germ. 
ch. 10 (ca. 98 CE). There we learn that the pater familiae or 
sacerdos civitatis would randomly throw a number of slips (surculi) 
of wood from fruit-or nut-bearing trees, marked with certain signs 
(notae), onto a white cloth. After prayers to the gods, and while 
looking up into the sky, he takes up three slips of wood one at a 
time and interprets them according to their signs. °° Somewhat 
earlier Caesar reports on matres familiae among Ariovistus' Germans 
who used sortilege to determine if they should fight (DBG I, 50) 
and consulting the lots three times (ter sortibus consultum) to 
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decide whether to execute a prisoner (DBG 1, 53),!94 The notae of 
the account by Tacitus may have been runes (especially in light 

of the new Meldorf brooch find, see VI) -- or they may have been 
non-runic ideographs.'°° 

The oldest direct evidence composed in a Germanic dialect 
is contained in three obscure Eddic passages, two of which occur 
in the context of mythology surrounding the Noras, i.e. Vsp. 20: 
[Norair] skaru a skidi. . .//lgg logdu/lif kuru//érlog segja (‘(the 
Noras} scored on a piece of wood they laid laws, they chose lives, 
they spoke the 'fates'), 198 and Hav. 111] where the Odinic persona 
says: . . . pular st6li a//Udar brunni at. . .//of rinar heyrda 
ek doema. . . (‘on the chair of that (cultic speaker, ) 7 at the 
well of Urdr. . . of runes I heard it spoken'). Also, in Hav. 80 
it is instructed that: Pat er pa reynt/er bu at rdnum spyrr//inum 
reginkunnum! °° ("It is proven [found? when you inquire of the runes, 
which.are sprung from the ‘divine advisors'"). In the Lat. Lex 
Frisionum (XIV, 1, after 850) we read of a simple method of drawing 
lots, upon which a cross has been made, from a church altar to de- 
cide a murder case. 

Three later historical accounts also contain some informa- 
tion on divination. Alcuin, in his Vita Willibrordi ch. 17 (ca. 
785-797), reports that some Christian prisoners of the Frisian 
king Radbod who had violated a Frisian sanctuary were spared execu- 
tion when, after lots had been cast on three consecutive days, ne- 
gative results were obtained. Bede (Hist. Eccl. V, 10) also gives 
an account of sortilege used among the continental Saxons to select 
their war leaders. Various Lat. MSS usually abscribed to Hrabanus 
Maurus and known by the name De inventione litterarum (ca. 800) con- 
tain references to runes and divinetion, cf. Verson A cum quibus 
(i.e. Litteras = runstabas?) carmina sua incantationesque ac divina- 
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(‘with these [letters/rune-staves] they signify their songs, incan- 
tations, and divinations, for they are still given to pagan 
rites), 159 

This evidence does not provide us with enough information 
to conclude much other than that runes were probably used in some 
capacity in divinatory practices at some point in their history. 
The ritual formula detailed by Tacitus may have continued in some 
form, but the only recurring element is embodied in the use of the 
number three. 

In order to determine if an actively operant runic formula 
is present in a text, a set of criteria must be established. 
1) Ideally, one would find one or more runic technical terms with 
a runic direct object and prepositional phrase indicating the thing 
onto which the runes were carved in the context of parallel or aux- 
iliary ritual actions with a clearly stated magical aim. 2) If two 
or more actively operative technical terms appear with a runic direct 
object, the ritual criterium would seem to be satisfied, and the 
expressed magical purpose less necessary. 3) Minimally, a verb in- 
dicating the execution of the runes and at least an understood runic 
direct object in the context of an expressed purpose must be present. 

There are also a number of passages in which the carving of 
runes is described, but which appear in totally non-magical circum- 
stances and are clear attestations of the profane use of runes in 
later times, e.g. Haralds s. hardrada, Morkinskinna ch. 19, Fldamanna 
s. ch, 24, b&ttr Porsteins uxafots (Flb., Oldfs s. Tryggvasonar 
ch. 203), Sturlunga s., Gudmundar s. and fslendinga s. (cf. K&lund 
1906-11, I, p. 153 and 480), Svarfdaeela s. chs. 12; 13; 15, Gfslas. 
Surssonar chs. 24; 34, Grettis s. starfsama ch. 22, 160 viglundar Ss. 
ch. 18, and Orvar-Cdds s. ch. 46. Many other passages mention runes 
in didactic formulas connected to verbs such as kunna (Sdr. 6) et 
passim, Rb. 45): ‘to know,' kenna (Heimsk. Ynglinga s. ch. 7, VS 
ch. 13, Rb. 36): ‘to teach,' vita (Germ. 12) 'to know,' geta 
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(Hav. 18): ‘to get,' finna (Hav. 142): ‘to find,' etc. These fall 
outside our criteria for operative formulas, which are presented in 
Charts I-III. 

The columns of Charts I-III represent the following elements 
with regard to the operative formulas, 1) the textual location, 
2) the direct (runic) object, 3) the verbs directly connected with 
that object, 4) the substance into which the runes are carved, 
5) parallel verbal formulas which might complete or augment the 
ritual action, 6) any auxiliary ritual actions which might be men- 
tioned, and 7) the stated purpose of the operation. 
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CHART I 


Source purpose of 
operation 
; Vats. 34 nio-curse 


a (horni) poison 


detection 


autralizing 
alevolent effect 


to heal girl 


a rotinn urse 
edium (knife), 
icircumambulations 

ae rfst/a reist urse/love charm 


Sdr. 6 igrunar rista Jors mefna tysvar victory 
yettrimmum y 
valbostum 


Sdr. 9 oJjargrunar rista a lofa um elp tn bir 
spenna Nidu 
t 


ie] 
ri_feld_ 


ealing 


la 


badmi vidar 
runar 
a 
Sdr. 10 brimrdnar rista 
Teggja { stjornar bladi 
eld f ar 
ounter-magical 


seiovtllur reist ned beim 
atkvaedum urse 


Saxo I, 6,4 |carminibus insculptis jligno ecromancy 


ito prevent 
reachery 
(detect poison? 


| UP _ 
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CHART II 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
source pbject erb naterial parallel auxiltary purpose of 
edium actions actions operation 
VS 32 verskyns rédnir med interpersonal 
Gor. IT stafir b16di communication? 
22 


Hav. 144 ((rdnar) 


Sdr. 18 


ristnar/ 
af skafnar 
verfdar 


id inn helga 
mig 
vi 


ja vegu 


Hav. 139 [rdnar am ek upp cepandi nam initiation 
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1 
source 


Hav. 137 


ed 


Sdr. 13 


Sdr. 15- 
7 


CHART T1T 


5 


parallel 
actions 


6 


auxiliary 
actions 


7 


purpose of 
operation 

(vid botvi) 
therapeutic 


antidote to the 


to gain wisdom/ 
intelligence 
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In Chart I we see 15 examples of complete ritual formulas 
(see 815 below). Chart II contains four complex formulas in mythic 
contexts, which use present tense paradigms of the runic operation 
itself in the form of technical verbs. Here it should be pointed 
out that although the verbs freista, bidja, bléta, senda, and soa 
in Hav. 144 are usually ascribed to the sphere of sacrificial ter- 
minology (cf. Duwel 1970b, Liberman 1977: 473-88, Neff 1980), the 
fact that bidja (Sdr. 9) and senda (Sdr. 18) also appear in runic 
contexts lead us to speculate that either 1) the terminologies of 
runic operations and sacrifices were intertwined or 2) that both 
sacrifices or runic operations could be conducted toward similar 
ends or 3) that a sacrifice might have sometimes been an auxiliary 
action to runic operations -- or all of these might be true. The 
parallel passages from Gér. II 22 and VS ch. 32 seem to be a unique 
mixture of magical formulaic action and 'profane' purpose -- as a 
simple effort at interpersonal communication. But we do not know 
what an earlier archetype of this episode might have implied. 
Another unique formula is that of Hav. (138-) 139, which represents 
OSinn's mythic reception of the runes by means of an initiatory 
ritual action (of apparent shamanistic character) . '®! 

As an appendix to these charts the highly suggestive stanzas 
of Sdr. 15-17 might be added, which although they do not meet our 
criteria for inclusion as operative formulas, nevertheless demon- 
strate a magical character through the 24(!) mythic objects onto 
which it is said the runes are to be carved. This passage would 
seem to function on a mytho-magical or paradigmatic level. 


Runic Ritual 
§14 As far as the evidence left to us will allow, the basic 
runic operative ritual! 6 may be summarized as: 1) the runic magi- 
cian 2) carves the runic graphs, 3) colors them (with blood or 


other dye) , '63 4) speaks an oral formula over the object (which may 
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or may not correspond to the graphic form), and 5) perhaps performs 
some auxiliary operation in accordance with the purpose of the ri- 
tual. This last element may come before, during, or after the per- 
formance of elements 1-4. Another definite operative element which 
may enter into an expanded formula is 6) scraping the runes off 
their medium in order to destroy them by fire (ES ch. 72) or to mix 
them in a drink (Sdr. 18). Perhaps connected to this last element, 
but very ambiguous, is whatever is implied in the technical verb 
senda (Hav. 144; Sdr. 18). 

Two of the clearest and most complete textual representa- 
tions of runic operations are offered in ES ch. 44: 

Egill bra pa knifi_sfnum ok stakk f ldfa sér; 

hann tok vid horninu ok reist a rinar ok reid 

a blodSinu, Hann kvad: . 

(9) Rfstum rin a horni 
rjodum _spjoll_f dreyra, etc. 
('Egill then drew his knife and stabbed the palm of his hand; he 
took the drinking horn and carved runes on it and rubbed blood on 
it. He said: We carve a rune on the horn/we redden the spell in 
blood. . .') 
and in the Gr. s. ch. 79: 
. .sidan tok [Purfdr] knif sinn ok reist rinar a rotinni 


ok raud 7 b163i sinu ok kvad yfir galdra. Hon gekk gfug 
andscelis um tréit ok hafOi bar yfir morg romm ummaeli. 


(. . .'then [Pburfdr] took her knife and carved runes on the root 
and reddened them in her blood, and spoke spells over it. She went 
backwards and widdershins around the wood and spoke very powerful 
utterances over it.' 

(1) In order to perform magic the operator must meet a set 
of cultural, psychological, et al. criteria (see II.1.) and most 
probably be in a special psychic condition during the action. We 
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have profiles of persons with various magical skills with runes 
(cf. Egill in ES, Purfdr in Gr. s., dgkull in Vat. s., and perhaps 
Guorun in VS). More important are perhaps the mythic archetypes 
of the runic magician provided by Odinn (Hav.) and Skfrnir (Skm.) . 
and the initiatory paradigm and instructions of Sigrdrffa (Sdr.). 
Two semi-historical or historicized figures of apparently numinous, 
or at least non-human, origin, the dwarf Mondull (GH s. ch. 32) and 
“he giantess Harthgrepa (Saxo I, 6, 4) also perform what seems to 
be a runic type of magic (see Chart I). From the sparse and rather 
late evidence offered by these sources, we can at least tentatively 
conclude that the runes and their instrumental use did indeed be- 
long to the sphere of Odinic religion and that the runic tradition 
held a special place in the scheme of Germanic lore. The method 
by which runic knowledge was taught is still unclear. It is unfor- 
tunate that we have no prosaic, historical evidence in this re- 
gara!64 since we are left with only mythic, paradigmatic accounts 
with no firm linkage between the two. 

(2) The act of carving the runes into a material medium is 
well attested in operative contexts (see Charts I-III), but the 
carving alone does not seem sufficient to constitute a magical 
operation as it always occurs in conjunction with other formulaic 
actions in such instances. The instrument with which the runes are 
cut is only mentioned twice (ES ch. 44 and Gr. s. ch. 79), where 
the tool is described as a knifr ('knife'). The verbs used are ON 
rista, pret. resit (passim), merkja (Sdr. 7), and perhaps skera 
(Vsp. 20) 165 

(3) In seven instances the act of coloring is at least 
alluded to. Four times this is expressed through the ON verb fa: 
‘to draw, paint’ (Hav. 80, 142, 144, 157), which may have become 
synonymous with rista in the technical runic terminology at an 
earlier date (Ebel 1963: 30-35). However, since this verb occurs 
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at least three times in contrast to rista we may be certain that it 
preserved the meaning 'to color’ in instrumental runic technology 
as well. The substance with which the runes were colored is men- 
tioned four times as ‘blood’ (i.e. ES ch. 44, Gr.s. ch. 79, VS 

ch. 32/Gdr. II 22 as b168 and ES ch. 44 as dreyr). Elements (2) 
and (3) seem closely linked, usually as if part of one ritual for- 
mulaic unit which seems to prepare the material medium for the 
fourth element. 

. (4) Some vocal formula is reported to be spoken over the 
inscribed (and colored) object in possibly six instances. The 
clearest attestations are those in Vat. s. ch. 34: . . .med gllum 
beim formala sem fyrr var sagor (*. . .with all those formulas 
which had been previously spoken'), ES ch. 44: Hann kvad (+ poetic 
formula), ES ch. 57: ok segja ber formala ('. . .and saying those 
formulas'), and Gr. s. ch. 79: . . .ok kvad yfir galdra ('. . .and 
spoke incantations over it'). Two other important attestations of 
this element are contained in Sdr. 6: nefna tysvar Ty ('name, or 
call Tyr twice') and Sdr. 9: bidja dfsir duga (‘ask the dfsir for 
aid'). It does not seem at all necessary that the spoken formalar 
represent the graphic runic formula, so the often held assumption 
that in this stanza Siguréor is instructed to carve ‘ runes as 
sigrGnar is somewhat conjectural, cf. Duwel (198la: 164-65). The 
instruction that, as a part of an operation involving bjargrdénar 
to help women in labor, Sigurér is to bidja dfsir duga is another 
instance of numina in such formulas. Furthermore, it is a link to 
the obscure reference in Hav. 144 in which bidja is mentioned in a 
possibly runic context. Could it be that this verb represents a 
technical term for formulaic requests made to numina in not only 
sacrificial but also runic operations? Also, the arcane runic 
initiatory stanza of Hav. 139.2-3: nam_ek upp rdinar/cepandi nam 
(‘I took up the runes/took them calling out') would also indicate 
the importance of vocal activity on a paradigmatic lever, 195 In 
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any case, these phrases are clear indications of 1) the speaking 

of a vocal formula over inscribed forms, 2) the magical nature of 
the vocal forms (cf. galdr, formali), and 3) the use of numina in 
such formulas. 

(5) Certain auxiliary ritual actions are sometimes men- 
tioned in the accounts which might give us some insight into the 
actions which might have surrounded a runic operation. In the 
nid examples (ES ch. 57 and Vat. s. ch. 34) it seems that the ac- 
tual setting of the nidstong, with its proper iconographic symbol- 
ism, etc. is a part of a complex ritual behavior. A similar im- 
pression is given by Purfér's careful selection process for the 
piece of wood to act as a medium for her runic curse (Gr. s. ch. 
79), }67 burfdr is also said to go backwards and counterclockwise 
(widdershins) arounu the runic medium. Such circumambulations are 
mentioned several times in the Germanic magical record (e.g. Vat s. 
chs. 36; 47, GH s. ch. 32, the Galdrabok no. 29). The burning of 
scraped off runes (ES ch. 72, see below) and the apparent importance 
of placing the runic object itself in close physical proximity to 
the person(s) to be affected by the formulas (cf. also ES ch. 72 
and GH_s. ch. 28) may also be considered auxiliary ritual actions. 
This is of course the most difficult element to assess, since it 
is not directly a part of the actual production of the runic for- 
mulas, and has therefore left few traces in the epigraphical record. 

(6) Scraping the runes off (ON skafa af or rfsta af) their 
material medium in order to remove their operative force from the 
medium is attested three times in both prosaic (ES ch. 72) and 
poetic/paradigmatic (Skm. 36; Sdr. 18) contexts. In two instances, 
(ES ch. 72 and Skm. 36) it is clear that this is done in order to 
negate the effect entirely (coupled perhaps with the burning of the 
shavings and the medium). However, in the third attestation the 
possibility of using this technique to transfer the magical force 
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from one medium to another is presented. Sdr. 18 seems to offer 
cryptic instructions for an operation in which the runes are carved 
into a wooden medium and scraped off and mixed into mead -- by means 
of which they were sent out to accomplish some effect: 


a? . 
Allar voro af scafnar, ber er voro a ristnar, 
oc hverfoar vid inn helga migd 
oc sendar a vida vega. 


Could the 'sending' refer to a method of libation sacrifice -- ei- 
ther the pouring out of the rune-mead mixture or otherwise ritually 
sending it abroad, or to a consumption of the mixture? This latter 
possibility is perhaps suggested in Sdr. 5 where beer is said to be 
blended with various elements (including gamanrunar) . 

This body of evidence would strongly seem to suggest that 
the runes were at the least a part of the general framework of the 
established magical thought and practice of the Germanic peoples 
throughout their pre-Christian tradition (and continued in an under- 
ground, fragmented tradition in later times). It also appears more 
likely than not that the runes themselves were originally thought of 
as a system of some cosmological and hence operative importance. 
Recent scholarly judgements to the contrary seem to miss the forest 
for the trees (see Ch. III.3). 
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NOTES 


1. Cf. de Vries (1956: 1, 172ff.) who discusses at length 
the animistic as well as dynamistic concepts in the context of 
Germanic religious outlook. 

2. This idea was first explored in a rather universal way 
by Otto (1936) and later in the Germanic context by Baetke (1942) 
and Hartmann (1943). Benveniste (1973: 346ff.) provides some in- 
sights on the I-E attestations of this dichotomy. 

3. Both terms are attested in all older Germanic dialects 
and seem to have been fundamental to the pre-Christian world-view; 
however, after the onset of Christian inroads into the indigenous 
terminology, the conceptual distinction eventually faded. *WTh- 
has been totally lost in NE, while it is found only secondarily in 
NHG (e.g. (ein-)weihen: ‘to consecrate’) and in Scandinavia (e.g. 
Nor. vie: ‘to consecrate'). 

4, *WTh- is used to describe something sacred, e.g. ON vé, 
OHG wih, OE wih: ‘site for cultic activity, sacred enclosure;’ ON 
vé-bond: ‘ropes used to mark the boundaries of the assembly or 
court;' OE weah: ‘a (heathen) divine image; idol,’ and perhaps in 
three runic (DR. 4: Heddeby II, DR. 209: Glavendrup, DR. 221: 
Vordingborg) ODan. we: ‘grave mound, sacred enclosure,’ as inter- 
preted by Wimmer (1914: 94; 103; 107), cf. also Baetke (1941; 98ff. 
These readings are challenged by Moltke-Jacobsen (1941). Baetke 
(1942: 101) seems to think that the grave-mound and we were merely 
rdumlich miteinander verbunden. 

5. Neff (1980: 5ff.). 

6. Cf. Hartmann (1943: passim) and Baetke (1942: passim). 

7. That the two terms were understood as an organic whole 
is perhaps demonstrated in formulaic linkings, e.g. ON vé-heilakt 
and the EGmc. wih-hailag on the ring of Pietroassa (KJ. 41, ca. 
380). 


~~ 
. 
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8. That is if it belongs to the same root as gand-; however, 
it could also reflect the concept of a primal chaotic essence or 
force, ot of a great expansive space, cf. de Vries (1930/31; 196la: 
167-68). 

9. SGmc. *bi-ginnan may have a spatial meaning, while the 
connection between ON gandr and ginn- is rather tenuous, cf. Polome 
(1984) and also de Vries (1961a: 155; 167-68). 

10. See ch. II, n. 6. That psychic derivatives are normal 
is possibly shown by the OPers. magus: ‘member of the priestly 
class' ( ¢ *magho-ti-: 'the mighty one'?). 

11. The original sense of *wod- must have been close to the 
ON complex, cf. the god-name *Wodanaz: ‘master of inspired numinous 
activity,’ and the I-E cognates, e.g. Lat. vat@s: ‘soothsayer,’ 
Olc. faith: ‘seer, prophet,’ MWel. gwawd: ‘song, poetry.' 

12. That this emotive faculty must have been of great impor- 
tance in the archaic Germanic psychophysical model is evidenced also 
by the fact that PGmc. *gaist- seems to have belonged to this seman- 
tic sphere, cf. ON geisa: 'to rage,’ OE gaestan: ‘to frighten,’ 

Go. us-gaisjan: ‘to frighten,' and most importantly the Go. p.p. 
usgaisibs which translates Gk. eeorn in Mark 3:21, cf. Flowers 
(1983: 124-25). 

13. All of these terms seem semantically related, as ON 
geefa and gipta, both of which can mean ‘luck, good fortune,’ are 
ultimately derived from Pémc. *giban: 'to give (or receive),' and 
would indicate ‘something given or received (from the gods?),' while 
auja (ON ey) seems to be connected to the concept ‘to help' (cf. 
Krause 1966: 241). 

14. Cf. Falk (1926) and de Vries (1956: I, 222ff.). This 
is also shown by the fact that hamingja can be acquired quantita- 
tively and qualitatively and redistributed in a concrete manner, 
cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson (1957: 236) and Dumézil (1970: 142). 
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15. Cf. de Vries (1930/31: 51ff.; 196la: 167), and also 
Strombdck (1975: 6ff.), who sees the gandr as a substance connected 
to the magician's soul which can be ‘sent out'. 

16. Cf. Lid (1950: 37-58; 59-81) and Bg (1960: 183-85). 
Ellis Davidson (1973: 31) believes the gandr to have been originally 
associated with the ‘guardian spirit' concept. 

17. Cf. Reichborn-Kjennerud (1924 : 158-91) on the general 
importance of the names of persons and things in therapeutic magic. 

18. Cf. e.g. Storm (1937), Ellis (Davidson) (1943: 137-48) 
-- it would seem that the name, besides being an autonomous power, 
also acts as a focus for other soul or power conceptions which may 
be transferred with a name. 

19. Examples of this are found in the HHj (prose before 
stanza 6) and in the Ala flekks s. ch. 2, cf. de Vries (1956: I, 
181) and also Cleasby-Vigfusson (1957: 445). 

20. This power of attraction is behind taboos against nam- 
ing feared animals, demonic or divine beings, etc., cf. Hegedls | 
(1958: 79ff.). 

21. The most famous and explicit reference to this belief 
in Germanic is found in the Fm. (prose before stanza 2): Siguror 
duldi_nafns sfns, fyr pvf at pat var trua beira i fornescio, at 


ord feigs mannz metti mikit, ef hann bolvadi Ovin sinom med nafni 
(cf. Neckel-Kuhn 1962: 180). Cf. also Strom (1947: 26ff.), de 


Vries (1956: I, 298), Simpson (1973: 169). 

22. Such general conceptions seem to have been universal 
among the Germanic peoples; however, their specific manifestations 
and terminologies sometimes showed wide divergence. For NGmc. at- 
testations, cf. de Vries (1956: I, 209ff.), Strom (1954), Turville- 
Petre (1964: 221ff.), for the sparse EGmc. evidence, cf. Helm (1937: 
II, 1, 10-25), in SGmc. the sources are more varied, cf. Helm (1953: 
Il, 2, 44ff.) and Philippson (1929: 51-69). 
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23. Cf. Mundal (1974) for a complete analysis of the vari- 
ous manifestations of the fylgja in Norse literature. 

24. In ON tradition, the valkyrjur seem to have been part 
of the Odinnic mythos and are often attached to certain heroes (cf. 
Helgi in HHj., HHI, and HHII), cf. Ellis (1943: 66ff.), Strom 
(1954: 70-79), de Vries (1956: I, 273-74). 

25. Cf. e.g. Klare (1933/34: 1ff.), Ellis (1943: 156ff.), 
Solheim (1958), Strém (1960), Jon Arnason (1954: I, 213ff.; 1955: 
III, 289ff.). 

26. The ON term draugr most probably refers to the malevo- 
lent or destructive function of these walking dead, and is to be 
ultimately derived from PIE *dhreugh-: 'to damage, betray.’ 

27. This is emphasized by Ellis (1943: 92 et passim), but 
this aspect may have been further accentuated in the literary em- 
bellishments and conventions of the Icelandic saga writers. 

28. Robberies of draugar in their howes are described in 
several sagas, e.g. Gr. s. ch. 18, Hardar s. Grimkelssonar ch. 15, 
and Bardar s. Snaefellsass ch. 20, cf. Ellis (1943: 191-94). For 
a discussion of the evidence -- or lack of it -- for these prac- 
tices provided by the runic inscriptions, cf. Duwel (1978). Also, 
cf. other articles in Jankuhn-Nehlsen-Roth 1978. 

29. The most famous example of this are taken from the 
Elder or Poetic Edda itself, where OSinn raises seeresses (cf. Vsp., 
Bdr., Voluspa in skamma [= Hd]. 29-44]) to gain cosmological pro- 
phecies, and where a certain Svipdagr raises his mother to gain 
magical skills or spells ('Gréagaldr' or 'Svfpdagsma1') and where 
Freyja awakens Hyndla to make certain genealogical information 
available to her charge Ottarr (Hd1.). It is possible that to some 
extent these are mythic reflections of practices in which a living 
human seeress (volva) would be questioned on matters while ina 
trance-state (cf. Ellis 1943: 166). 
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30. Such uses of corpses by magicians as 'sendings' (ON 
pl. sendingar) are known by the technical term *daudingar (cf. 
Solheim 1958: 298). 

31, 'Mondull (a dwarf) went twice widdershins around the 
slain. He blew and whistled in all the airts and then chanted an- 
cient spells over them and then he said these slain would do no 
harm.' Due to Mondull's figlkynngi, the wizard, Grimr, is unable 
to raise the dead men to continue to fight (G-H s. ch. 33). 

32. Certain episodes of this type emphasize an initiatory 
theme (e.g. in Hervarar s. ok Heidreks ch. 4 and Oléfs s. helga 
chs. 7-9 [= Flb. II, 7-9]) which in some respects correspond to 
other initiatory journeys into the realm of the dead in Germanic 
tradition, cf. Ellis (1943: 170ff.). 

33. Cf. Birkeli (1938), Ellis (1943: 99ff.), HOfler (1973a: 
18-19). 

34. Cf. Hofler (1973a) for a survey of this phenomenon. 
From the vocabulary of Jordanes (Getica XIII, 78) it is clear that 
the proceres of the Goths were not ordinary humans but semideos, 
i.e. Ansis (< *ansuz). 

35. Cf. Oléfs s. helga ch. 7 (= Flb. II, 7), and a discus- 
sion of this and the worship of burial mounds in general by Ellis 
(1943: 90; 92-96; 100-111). 

36. For general treatments of the lesser divinities and 
their functions in Germanic religion, cf. Grimm (1878: III, 122- 
160), Jente (1921: 127ff.), Helm (1953: II; 2, 87ff.), Strom 
(1954), de Vries (1956: I, 241ff.), Turville-Petre (1964: 221ff.), 
Motz (1973/74). 

37. Certain ON dwarf-names, e.g. Gandalfr (Vsp. 12) and 
Alfr (Vsp. 16) demonstrate an inexorable link between the concepts 
underlying the alfr and the dvergr, cf. a general study of dwarf- 
names by Motz (1973). 
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38. Cf. studies by Motz (1981a; 1981b), who shows the often 
beneficial aspects of the jgtnar in Norse tradition. 

39. Not until the Reformation Age do we get examples of the 
Germanic gods used in 'classical' magical invocations, cf. e.g. in 
the Galdrabok no. 43 (N. Lindqvist 1921: 66) following a magical 
sign we read: og mal til pessa hialpe mier. . . yle (?) aller 


uder bor (o)denn frigg freia Satan Belsebupp og aller beir og ber 
sem Walholl biggia. I bijnu megttugaste naffne Odenn. 

40. Cf. Kjaer (1914: 219-23), de Vries (1961a: 125), Falk 
(1924: 9). See also n. 110 and VI.7. and note 17 on felhan. 

41. Cf. Hampp (1961) and Wipf (1975) for the use of mythic 
contexts for magical formulas in OHG. 

42. Cf. e.g. the reciprocal relationship between men and 
the gods expressed in the Vedic sacrifice (Gonda 1960). 

43. Cf. Eggers (1932) for a typology of magical objects in 
the Icelandic tradition. 

44, This can be irrelevant for our purposes here, if we 
accept Steblin-Kaminskij's (1973) argument concerning the 'syncretic 
truth' of the saga literature, i.e. that the events may not be 
factual but that the world and events portrayed were plausible 
enough to be accepted by contemporary audiences -- and therefore 
represent an even more important kind of ‘truth.’ 

45. For comprehensive studies of the magician in Scandina- 
vian literature, cf. Olsen (1935: 177-221; 1935: 5-49), and Ellis 
Davidson (1973). 

46. It has been noticed that in traditional societies (non- 
Judeo-Christian) 'magic' in and of itself carries no moral stigma, 
and it is more specifically the aims and results of an act (magical 
or non-magical) which are subject to ethical standards, cf. e.g. 
Ellis Davidson (1973: 37): ". . . there is no condemnation of magic 
as such, and many using it were highly esteemed in the community; 
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it was only condemned and punished when used to injure others or 
to protect those doing harm." Cf. also Wax-Wax (1962; 1963). 

47. Most references are to divinatory acts, cf. Caesar 
DBG I, 50; 53; Tacitus Germ. ch. 10, Hist. IV, 61. 

48. Jordanes Getica XXVI, 121. This is supposed to repre- 
sent events from ca. 200 C.E., but it was not composed until 551 
C.E. 

49, Helm (1937: II; 1, 2-31 and 1953: II; 2, 117-166) pro- 
vides a convenient survey of magical and divinatory aspects of Ger- 
manic religion for the post-Roman Age in the East and West (South) 
Germanic regions. 

50. The greatest problem for a historian of these concepts 
is the ever-present danger that certain features may be literary 
borrowings or inventions. 

51. Cf. the examples given by Ellis Davidson (1973). 

52. This folkloristic material is corroborated by runic 
and primary written evidence which shows that at least semi-learned 
clerics actually worked quasi-heathen magical operations, cf. 
Moltke (1938) and the Galdrabok (N. Lindqvist 1921). 

53. The various Germanic legal codes of the Migration Age 
(cf. Kiessling 1941) certainly refer to free born persons and often 
mention the illegal use of magic. 

54. Examples of magicians from lower social strata, es- 
pecially ethnic minorities, are discussed by de Vries (1956: I, 
326-27; 331-32), Stromback (1935: 198-203). 

55. Numerous examples of magicians from royal or landed 
classes or people from this group who used magicians are available 
from ON sources, e.g. king Frodi in Hrolfs s. kraka ch. Iff., 
Eyvindr (a descendant of Haraldr harfagri) in Heimskr. Oldfs s. 
Tryggvasonar chs. 62-63, and of course Egill from ES. 

56. Cf. e.g. Haraldr's burning of 80 sorcerers reported 


in Heimskr. Haralds s. harfagra ch. 34, or Olafr's killing of a 
number of magicians in Heimskr. O14fs s. Tryggvasonar ch. 62-63. 
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57. See 86 for a discussion of the relationship between 
galdr and seior. 


58. En bessi figlkyngi (seidr), ef framider, fylgir sva 
mikil ergi, at eigi botti karl smonnum skammlaust vid at fara, ok 
var gydjunum kend su {prott. 

59. Cf. Veleda in Tacitus’ Germ. ch. 8, Hist. IV, 61; 65, 
V, 22; 24, who was apparently a figure of supreme religious and 
hence 'civil' authority, cf. also Albrinia ~ Aurinia (< *Albruna) 
in Tacitus’ Germ. ch. 8 and Tevve in Cassius Dio's Hist. Romanorum 
LXVII, 5; 3. 

60. Cf. Kiessling (1941: 20ff.). The Leges Burgundorum 
XXXIV mentions as a reason to divorce a woman: .. . maleficium 
vel _sepulchrorum violatricem. .. 

61. On the role of women in therapeutic magic, cf. Muller 
(1976: 350ff.). 

62. It is a striking statistic that during the witchcraft 
persecutions in Iceland, of the 125 trials against people for hav- 
ing runes on their person, etc., only nine were women. 

63. Cf. Jaide (1937) and Eggers (1932) for a more complete 
survey of magical behavior in ON sources. 

64. For a description of the dtiseta, cf. de Vries (1956: 
I, 328-30), Buchholz (1968: 39ff.). This is often necromantic in 
purpose, and certainly shamanistic in character. Through stillness 
and prolonged isolation the magician is able to communicate with 
the realm of the dead. 

65. Especially in spontaneous situations, e.g. in times 
of danger or urgent need, cf. Ellis Davidson (1973). 

66. Cf. the n{d-poetry (Almqvist 1965; 1974, Ellis David- 
son 1973: 33ff.). Also, various ON sources indicate the use of 
1306 or kvaedi for magical ends (cf. Hav. 140, 146, et passim, as 
well as sagas, e.g. G-H s. ch. 33 and Frostbraora s. ch. 10). 

OE and OHG spells in poetic form (cf. Storms 1948 and Steinmeyer 
1963: 365ff.) attest to the same process. 
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67. Besides some runic evidence for this, there are sever- 
al references to these type of utterances in the sagas, -e.g. the 
‘Irish’ spoken in a magical spell (Vat. s. ch. 47) or descriptions 
of the seidlati: ‘sounds of magical chanting’ (cf. Lax. s. ch. 37). 
On this whole question, cf. further Olsen (NIyR IV, 173), who con- 
nects the phrase maiti frsku with the idea of ephesia grammata. 

68. Cf. Heuster (1894; 1926: 55ff.). See also VII. 

69. Other terms, e.g. ON laeknir; OE lace: ‘physician’ 
perhaps originally had to do with the use of incantations by Ger- 
manic healers (cf. de Vries 196la: 371-72). The ON term seiér 
may or may not belong to this semantic field. If it does, it would 
have to be a borrowing from some non-I-E language (meaning something 
like ‘sound, noise, etc.'), while if it is indigenous, it belongs 
to the field of demonstrative action and may come from the idea of 
‘binding,’ cf. de Vries (1961a: 467-78) on this problematic ety- 
mology. 

70. Cf. Hauck (1969: 41ff.; 1970a:340) on the representa- 
tion of this practice in the bracteate tradition. In ON sources 
we are reminded of the dwarf Mondull who whistled and blew into the 
divisions of heaven (attir) in order to attempt to prevent some men 
from being raised from the dead (G-H s. ch. 33). 

71. It is also possible that this is the same root as that 
which results in *wih-, and would thus have to be kept distinct 
from this concept of motion. 

72. The act of 'consecrating' or 'giving' a victim to a 
god as a curse or magical attack formula is common in Germanic 
procedures, cf. the formula . . . Por vigi pig p(u)rsa drotin. . 
(DR. 419. Canterbury MS Cotton Caligula A XV, see ch. VI.53.). 

73. E.g. Styrbjarnar pattr (= Flb. II, chs. 60-61) con- 
cerning the victory of king Eirfkr: [Odinn] seldi_honom reyrsprota 
if hond ok bad hann skjota honom yfir 1:3 Styrbjarnar, ok bat skyldi 
hann mala: Odinn 4 yor alla! This passage has been discussed in 
connection with the Liebenau brooch by Duwel (1972: 140-41). 
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74, Cf. Landndmabok III, 7; 8. In the 7th chapter account, 
the man who performs the rite is specifically said to be hamramr: 
‘able to change shape; gifted with magical strength.’ For a com- 
parative study of the magical hurling of the spear, based on Slavic, 
Germanic, Roman, and Greek material, cf. Cizevskij (1956), and for 
a more detailed study of the Germanic tradition, cf. H. Kuhn (1978: 
247ff.). 

75. Cf. Lid (1921; 1927), Honko (1959: 96), de Vries 
(1956: I, 296-98). 

76. Cf. Hauck (1977: 471ff.) on this theme in the bracteate 
iconography. Ina less therapeutic context, we are reminded of the 
transfer of the dynamistic hamingja-force from Norse kings to their 
men through hand-to-hand contact (cf. the ON phase: leggja hamingju 
vid einhvern: "to give 'luck' to a person." 

77. Storms (1948) gives a complete outline of both types 
of substances used in OE charms. 

78. Reichborn-Kjennerud (1924a:133) says of tne leek: ‘Dens 
bruk som matvekst lageurt og som magisk vern har gitt den en an- 
seelse i _gammel tid som ingen annen urt. Som trolldomsurt har den 
hatte en bred plass i nordisk magi.' 

79. Cf. the Volsa pattr verse 4 (= Fib. II, ch, 266), see 
also a discussion of the runic formula 1fna : laukaR in VI. Recent 
treatments of this unique passage are given by Duwel (1971 : 200ff.) 
and Steinsland-Vogt (1981: 92-93). 

80. Cf. Grimm (1876: II, 996ff.; 1878: III, 348ff.), 
Cockayne (1864-66 passim, esp. 1866: III, 299ff.), Kalund (1907 
passim), Storms (1948: 78-83 et passim). 

81. N. Lindqvist (1921). Cf. also Grimm (1876: II, 539; 
1878: III, 186ff.), Storms (1948: 83-85 et passim). E. Schroder 
(1893: 264) connects OE spell, OHG spel, ON spjall: ‘tale, spell’ 
with PGmc. *spel-: 'a piece of wood——y rune stave,’ cf. also de 
Vries (196la: 536). 
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82, Hdl. 10 tells of the stones of a horg ('altar') being 
transformed into 'glass' by the sprinklings with sacrificial blood. 
Storms (1948: 60-61) reports on practices which involve blood in 
therapeutic magic. 

83. Cf. Reichborn-Kjennerud (1923: 4ff.; 34ff.), who 
theorizes that due to impurities ale was sometimes poisonous and 
could cause a condition indicated by the ON word gibr (Hav. 137). 

84. On the ritual use of intoxicating drink in Germanic 
tradition, cf. Cahen (1921), Dlwel (1971: 57ff.), Markey (1974), 
Wiegelmann (1976) and Neff (1980). Concerning the idea that in- 
toxicants were used as a substitute for blood in some rites, cf. 

A Strom (1966: 334-37). 

85. Wiegelmann (1976: 534) notes that the term ‘ale' may 
have indeed also referred to various mixtures of grain and honey, 
and it could have therefore also been a general archaic designation 
for 'mead' as well. "Mead' (ON migor, OE medu ~ meodu) is, how- 
ever, also an archaic I-E term -- *medhu-: ‘intoxicant from honey,’ 
cf. Gk. ME9y: ‘wine, an intoxicant.' 

86. Krause (1938: 35ff.) produced the first comprehensive 
study of this topic, while Duwel (1974: 150-53) provides a clear 
set of criteria for the determination of such ideo- and logographic 
runes. Olsen (1883: 40ff.) surveys this use of runes in Olce. 

MSS -- which is apparently non-magical in function. 

87. Arntz (1935: 238, 1944: 268). 

88. For collections of these signs, cf. N. Lindqvist 
(1921), Kalund (1907: 367-68), Olafur Davidsson (1903), and Jon 
Arnason (1954: 1, 432ff.; 1955: II1, 466). 

89. Hauck (1969: 27ff.) has shown how through a process of 
re-interpretation, the iconography of certain Roman coin models was 
transformed into an indigenous amuletic iconography (of probable 
apotropaic, mystic-initiatory, or shamanistic function.) 
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90. The discussion of these categories is necessarily con- 
ditioned by our topic at hand, for a systematic treatment of '‘magi- 
cal objects’ in Icelandic literature, cf. H. Eggers (1932). 

91, E.g. in the case of the volva, who carries the volr: 
‘a rounded stick, staff' as a kind of scepter -- but it surely had 
some other magical significance or function, cf. de Vries (1956: 
I, 319-320; 324). 

92. Cf. H. Eggers (1932: 30ff. et passim), Falk (1914: 
43ff.). 

93, Cf. e.g. Thrane RGA (1973: 268-69). 

94. Cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson (1957: 400), and also Moltke 
(1938a:139). H. Eggers (1932 passim) gives numerous examples of 
the magical properties of certain stones in ON literature. 

95. On stone ax amulets, cf. Almgren (1909), Helm (1913: 
168; 187ff.), Moltke (1938a:144). Such amulets were also common 
among the Slavs and were known as strély -- which could protect a 
house from storm, insure good fortune, restore milk to dry cows, 
etc., cf. Gimbutas (1971: 165). 

96. The Galdrabok (N. Lindqvist 1921) gives instructions 
on the construction of several amulets from wood inscribed with 
various stafir, cf. nos. 9, 29, 32, 36. 

97. Cf. RGA I (1973), 268ff. Those objects, which might 
include various bones, teeth, stones, glass beads, or herbs, might 
also have been used in various other magical/shamanistic practices. 

98. On the Germanic evidence for this type of amulet, cf. 
Helm (1913: 164ff.). This kind of talisman was also known among 
the Celts (cf. Pauli 1975 passim) and the Scythians (cf. Rice 
1957: 145). 

99. These skull fragments are the result of the surgical 
practice of trepenation, which was performed for therapeutic rea- 
sons, cf. Helm (1913: 167ff.). 
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100. H. Eggers (1932 passim) reports on rings which make 
the mute speak, light one's way in the dark, prevent one from los- 
ing one's way, warn if one's enemies are near (or banishes them), 
and which provide riches. The last function is analogous to the 
mythic accounts of Draupnir (cf. Skm. 21, ESS. Gylf. ch. 49). 

101. Lidén (1969: 15ff.) reports on the discovery of sev- 
eral gold plaquettes with Vanic images on them. These objects were 
found mixed in burnt soil around interior post-holes of a structure 
which must date from ca. 500 C.E., which is within the Maere church, 
Nord-Trgndelag, Norway. 

102. In Wulfila's 4th century Go. translation of the Bible, 
e.g. the phrase vst deSorar yrunar Mm seveTHPld TNS Paccderas Tov Grow 

is translated by: izwis atgiban ist kunnan runa biudangardjos. 

103. The possibility of linguistic borrowing is also pre- 
sent, but the direction of any borrowing is unclear, cf. Marstrander 
(1928: 176), and Pokorny (1959: 867). It appears that the Finnish 
rune: 'song' is actually a borrowing from Gmc. rind: ‘row, ser- 
ies,' and not from runo (Krause 1969: 91-97). 

104. There are three possible etymologies for PGmc. *riino-, 
1) PIE *ra- ~ *reu-: 'to roar, murmur, whisper' (cf. Skt. rduti: 
‘roars,’ Gk. wpuouds: ‘howl, roar,’ Lat. rumor: ‘noise,’ OCS 
reva: ‘to roar') with a *-n- suffix > *ru-n- > Pamc. fem. o-stem 
*runo-: ‘secret’ (cf. Pokorny 1959; Johannesson 1951-56: 705; Falk- 
Torp 1960: 921-925), 2) from a form with an initial PIE labiovelar, 
*ywor-wW-on- a P@mc. fem. *wru-n-o- could have developed, which could 
connect it to Gk. oupavog and Skt. Varuna (cf. Dumezil 1939: 24; 
Polomé 1950: 568-69; 1954: 43, who see in this root the idea of 
binding), and 3) that it is a borrowing from Celtic *runo- (e.g. 
OIr. rina: 'mystery') > PGmc. *riino- (cf. Marstrander 1928: 175- 
77). The latter seems least likely due to the relative dynamism of 
the Gmc. root, when compared to the semantic stasis of the Celtic 
one. It is also possible that the word was borrowed into Celtic 
from Germanic. Semantically, perhaps runo- developed from a vocal 
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concept of 'magical utterance’ to more formal’ 'magical song’ and 
hence to the more general ‘secret lore' which it expressed (with- 
out losing its original vocal significance). At this point, if 
writing were introduced, it is quite plausible that the graphemes 
would have been incorporated into this ‘secret lore’ (see ch. IV). 
Therefore, the Gmc. term *runo- must have had a complex semantic 
content, which included, 1) secret lore (context), 2) magical song 
or charm (performance), and 3) character (visible sign, grapheme). 

105. Concerning the prefix *gin-, see §2 of this chapter. 

106. Later terms also refer to the coloring of runes, i.e. 
ON steina: ‘to stain, paint,' and the loan word penta: ‘to 
paint' (cf. Ebel 1963: 37-39). _ 

107. Cf. the use of sacrificial blood to sanctify the 
altars and holy enclosures in descriptions of Scandinavian sacri- 
fices (cf. Strém 1966: 331-34). . 

108. This etymological connection is by no means certain 
(cf. de Vries 1961a: 583; 579-80); however, it is possible that the 
various Gmc. roots which belong to this field, *tab- ~ *tib- 

*¢iub- originally had something to do with the blood of sacrificial 
victims -- and hence the connection with the color ‘red.’ 

109. The color red seems important to Germanic magical sym- 
bolism, e.g. magicians are said to wear red pants (cf. Kormaks s. 
ch. 12), cf. de Vries (1956: I, 272-73; 283). 

110, The term *felhan on the Bjorketorp and Stentoften sts. 
may also be interpreted as ‘to commend, to give over’ (cf. Cleasby- 
Vigfusson 1957: 150), but hardly as Antonsen (1975a: 85ff.) seems 
to want to see it as a mere commitment of the runic characters to 
stone. ON parallels are offered in Skalds. (ch. I) Pat pykki_mér 
vera vel folgit f rdnum: ‘That seemed to me to be well concealed 
in secrets,' or the phrase yrkja folgit: 'to use obscure phrases' 
(cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson 1957: 150), see also ch. VI note 17. 
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111. Earlier etymologies which might have indicated a 
somewhat ambiguous meaning ‘taboo,’ and have connected it with Go. 
alhs (cf. e.g. Bugge NIaR:1, 160-67) have largely been rejected 
(cf. Hgst 1980). See VI.34, for a more detailed discussion of the 
underlying meanings of the formula. 

112. For discussions of the laukaR- and laukaR : lina- 
formulas, cf. Krause (1934; 1946/47), Lehmann (1955), Duwel (1971 : 
204ff.), and Steinsland-Vogt (1981). 

113. Cf. Krause (1932: 65-68) for a general discussion of 
the role of the equine concept and image in rune-magical thought. 


114. Due to their inherently formulaic nature, the poetic 
records may reflect and preserve more archaic usages and linguistic 
combinations than prose documentation. 

115. In the ON terminology, the words runar and stafir 
seem to be virtually interchangable (see compounds below). This 
semantic alternation is uSually explained on a runo-technical basis, 
i.e. that the runic characters were originally most often carved on 
sticks, and therefore the meaning was eventually :lent to the ma- 
terial medium itself. 

116. This oral or vocal meaning can be inferred from many 
poetic sources, e.g. Hav. 29, HHII 12, Ls. 10; 16; 18; 28; 29, and 
the 'Hervordl j60' 11. Also, parallels to vocal concepts (e.g. 166 
and galdr) are found, cf. Sdr. 5, and the correspondence between 
ON liknstafir and liknagaldr. 

117. Also OE (ge)ryni: ‘religious mystery,' cf. Page 
(1964: 18ff.). 

118. Cf. Page (1964: 18). 

119. Cf. Wesche (1940: 45-51) for a discussion of OHG runa 
and its Lat. glosses. 

120. Go. rina occurs eighteen times in Wulfila's text; it 
is never used for written script -- which Wulfila translates with 
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meljan in various compounds. In addition, garuni: ‘counsel' 
(ovuBovdwy, appears three times. 

121. Cf. Wesche (1940: 46). 

122. Cf. de Vries (196la: 455), Olsen (1935: 199-200), 
Cleasby-Vigfusson (1957: 505). 

123. Cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson (1957: 505), Kuhn (1968b: 64), 
Fritzner (1896: III, 143), Egilsson (Lex. Poet. 1931: 473). 

124. See n. 115 above. 

125. Cf. also ON bokstafr and OHG buohstab, which may be 
later constructions, but it can not be discounted that they too go 
back to an original meaning 'beech-stave.' Cf. however Liestd] 
(1963: 41ff.) who reads a Bryggen inscription rfst ek botrinar and 
emends Sdr. 9; 19 bocrvnar (which is only attested there) to 
bdtrunar: ‘bettering, cure-runes.' Krause (1964: 30) also agrees 
with this emendation. 

126. This may refer to the object upon which they were to 
be carved, a peculiar shape or mode of execution (cf. the later 
kvistrunir '[coded] branch-runes') -- or it may refer to some more 
primary arboreal mystery. 

127. This form is reconstructed from what appears to be a 
scribal error holzmuvvo, cf. Wesche (1940: 48). 

128. Cf. de Vries (1961a: 541; 548) who connects ON stinnr 
with PGmc. *stenb-, a dental extention of *sten-: ‘hard, dense.’ 

129. This word occurs in an 11th cent. Lat. spell against 
fever in the form leodrine, cf. Wesche (1940: 48). 

130. See below in this § for a discussion of various SGmc. 
and EGmc. compounds in -run(a) as functional designations for a 
sorceress. 

131. This would fit with the common Germanic use of tree/ 
wood metaphors to describe human beings which is ultimately under- 
standable in view of the mythic origins of humanity, cf. Vsp. 17- 
18 and Gylfag. ch. 9. 
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132. The first element is derived from Pamc. *lahstuz: 
‘blame, fault.’ 

133. Cf. Beowulf 501, Bosworth-Toller (1898: 70). 

134. The ON term hel refers, 1) to the realm of death, 

2) to the concept of death itself, and 3) to the goddess of death, 
Hel (cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson 1957: 253-54). 

135. Cf. also the Odinic names Forni: ‘the ancient one,’ 
and Forn-Qlvir: ‘the ancient one consecrated to alu (2),' cf. 
Falk (1924: 9-10), de Vries (1961a: 687). 

136. Because of the context of the terms hugrunar and 
malrunar it is tempting to speculate that they retained some of 
what could have been their primary meanings, i.e. ‘mysteries of the 
mind’ (*hugaz) and ‘mysteries of speech,’ respectively. The term 
malrdnar may also refer to the (runic?) inlay on spear-and sword- 
blades (cf. ON mdlaspjot and malasax), but cf. Dilimann (1976 II, 
176) and Duwel (1981a: 166) who doubt it. 

137. The divine mythology would seem to suggest that in 
the most archaic period, the realm of the dead was conceived of as 
a source of numinous knowledge directly accessible through rites 
of a shamanistic character, cf. Buchholz (1968: 31ff. and 52ff.), 
while in later times the most often found connection with the realm 
of the dead could be described as 'necromantic,' where the dead are 
called up to impart numinous knowledge. Both seem to be ancient; 
however, the latter had a more active history in the medieval per- 
jod -- perhaps because of similar practices and beliefs imported 
from southern cultures. 

138, The *-rand- theme is found in NGmr. and SGmc. fem. 
PNs (cf. Forstemann 1900: 1284; Kaufmann 1968: 296-97). Cf. the 
ON fem. PNs Gudrun, Qlrdn, Sigrin, etc. 

139. Cf. Helm (1937: II: 1, 22-23; 25-26). 

140. Cf. Page (1964: 18ff.),,Helm (1953: I1:2, 124ff.). 
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141. Cf. Helm (1953: II: 2, 124ff.) and Wesche (1940: 48). 

142. From the context of these examples it is clear that 
the prefixes ON val- and OE wael- refer to the concepts ‘death, 
dead, slain, slaughter, etc.' (cf. ON valholl, valkyrja; OE 
weelcyrie, etc.) and hardly to the idea ‘Welsh.’ i.e. ‘foreign.’ 

If the term is archaic, it could even indicate ‘mysteries of the 
slain.' 

143. The name of a seeress reported in Germ. ch. 8, Aurinia 

Albrinia is generally thought to be derived from Lat. *Albrunia 

Gmc. *Albruna, cf. Much (1967: 119), and also the article on 
Alraun in Kluge-Mitzka (1957: 16), where it is said that the at- 
tachment to the mandragora was facilitated by the human appearance 
of the root. 

144. The etymology of the word betrays a primary link with 
the idea 'to protect (< *berg-an) —» to help (by protecting),' and 
the context given by the Eddic lay makes the meaning clear. 

145. See V1I.34. 

146. Cf. ch. 20 and Sdr. prose following stanza 4 where 
Sinn uses the svefnporn: ‘sleep-thorn' to effect Sigrdrifa's 
slumber. The svefnporn may be an herb (cf. Grimm 1876: II, 1007- 
08; 1878: III, 353) or an actual thorn onto which runes were carved, 
or they could be parallel abstracted terms as the svefnborn also 
became a name for a magical sign (d) in later times (cf. Lehmann- 
Filhes 1898: 288, Jon Arnason 1954: I, 435). 

147. Cf. also numerous other compounds in -creft which 
indicate operative skill, e.g. aglac-creft, bealucrwft, déofol- 
craft, uncreft, lybbcreft, drycreft (cf. Philippson 1929: 
208-209). 

148, On the difficult problems of dating these sources, 
cf. Stefan Einarsson (1957: 18ff.; 110ff.) and de Vries (1964; 1967). 

149, Cf. e.g. Arntz (1935: 244-50; 1944: 233-48), Altheim- 
Trautmann (1942: 45ff.), Derolez (1968: 294-98). 
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150. See §14 above. 

151. See II.2. on the concept of an ‘ascriptive reality’ 
in magical thinking. 

152. Cf. Arntz (1944: 293-94), and Kluge-Mitzka (1957: 
436). Other terms sometimes connected to runic terminology and 
clearly within the divinatory sphere are PGmc. *hluta-: ‘lot’ 

(cf. OE hleot w hlot, ON hlutr) in ON hiaut-teinn: ‘lot-twig' 
(cf. Duwel 1971 : 26ff.), and the highly suggestive OE wyrdstef; 
‘decree of fate' (cf. Bosworth-Toller 1898: 1288). 

153. See IV.3., and note 4, cf. also Much (1967: 129ff.). 

154. This account may have influenced a similar one by 
Alcuin, see below. 

155. On the possibility that the notae were runes, cf. 
Arntz (1935: 245ff.; 1944: 236ff.), Much (1967: 189ff.), and on 
the notae more generally, cf. Mentz (1937: 194ff.). 

156. On the term griog, cf. Bauschatz (1975: 57ff.). 

157. Cf. Polomé (1975: 660-62). 

158. On the adj. reginkudr w reginkunnr: ‘derived or de- 
scended from the gods,’ cf. Brate (1898: 331ff.). The adj. regin- 
kunnigr refers to a human (Jormunrekkr, Hm. 25), cf. de Vries 
(1961a: 436-37). 

159. Cf. Derolez (1954: 279-59). Version B contains the 
term runstabas. The comment is added that they use this name quod 
his res absconditas vicissim scriptitando aperiebant. So there 
seems to have been a clear idea that by writing runes one could 
"reveal hidden things.’ These references may have been added under 
the influence of Tacitus’ account (Germ, ch. 10). 

160. Here, the reader of the runes is a woman named Migli, 
who is also described as being figlkunnig: "knowledgeable in magic.’ 

161. On OSinn's self-sacrifice, cf. de Vries (1956: I, 
499ff.), Turville-Petre (1964: 42ff.), and on its specifically sha- 
manistic character, cf. Buchholz (1968: 76ff.) and Eliade (1964: 
379ff., et passim), and also Fleck (1971) for different initiatory 
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insights. Bugge's view that the 'Runabattr' is a borrowing from 
Christian tradition (1889: 291ff.) has largely been rejected. 

162. Cf. also Dillmann (1976: II, 247ff.). 

163. We know from archeological data that certain dyes or 
paints were used in the epigraphical tradition to color the runes 
and the adjacent iconographic details, cf. Jansson (1963: 158ff.). 

164. The only prosaic references to this process are the 
VS ch. 13, where it is said that Reginn taught Sigurér runar, and 
the obscure allusion to Egill and Einarr Helgason discussing poe- 
try, etc. (ES ch. 78). 

165. In the elder epigraphical tradition, the Eggjum st. 
(KJ. 101) provides an interesting contrast where it is said that 

. ni saxe staeinn skorinn. . .: '. . . the stone (is) not 
cut by an (iron) knife. . .' Cf. also the idea that many younger 
rune-stones were inscribed by means of pick-hammers (Nielsen- 
Moltke 1980). 

166. The antecedent of the present participle cepandi 
(< cepa; ‘to call, or shout out') is grammatically ambiguous, how- 
ever, from the context it is evident that it refers to the Odinic 
persona. In this regard it is interesting to note that an appar- 
ent byname of a later rdnameistari was the perhaps nomen agentis 
from Opir, cf. Thompson (1972: 16). 

167. Cf. also the injunction to select limbs bending to 
the east (lata austr limar) for the healing limrdnar (Sdr. 11). 

168. Another attestation of this would seem to be the 
carving of seidvillur: ‘spells to counteract sorcery' under the 
seid-platform upon which the seidmenn were situated (G-H s. ch. 28). 


Chapter VI 
Corpus of Elder Operative Formulas 


8] Knowledge of the formulaic elements in the runic corpus, 
and their role in operative communication, or magic, has, until now, 
been limited by the lack of a systematic collection of these ele- 
ments, and by the absence of a framework -- social and religious- 
historical -- in which to place them. In this chapter, I arrange 
the epigraphical evidence systematically, together with commentary, 
in order to facilitate a better understanding of the possible magi- 
cal significance or non-significance of these inscriptions. ) 

In the elder runic corpus there exists a group of formulaic 
elements, which are often considered to have a ‘magical’ function 
of some kind. These elements are sometimes the total content of 
the inscription, or they may seem to act as units within the context 
of a more elaborate inscription. Because of the repeated use of 
certain types of phrases, words, or sequences, | these elements have 
come to be regarded in a special 'magical' category. 

Essentially, I have identified four major runic magical for- 
mulaics: 1) the rune-master formula, 2) word-formulas, 3) rune- 
formulas (of which there are two kinds, a) sequential, and b) non- 
sequential), and 4) explicit elaborated formulas in which a magical 
motive is more Tess clearly stated. We must concentrate on analyz- 
ing the runic corpus according to this typology, which may occasion~ 
ally necessitate repeated discussion of certain complexes, and in 
some instances inscriptions will not be treated comprehensively (for 
discussions of these elements in their complete contexts, cf. Krause 
1966). As a general practice, the readings presented by Krause are 
used as bases for interpretation, but important variants are noted, 
and in some cases improvements suggested. 
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RUNE-MASTER FORMULAS 


§2 The rune-master, or rune-carver, formulas¢ offer a vari- 
ety of complex problems .° In ch. IV we attempted to explore some 
of those questions from a socio-anthropological viewpoint, but here 
we wish to concentrate on the formulaic aspects of the epigraphical 
evidence itself. It seems imperative to follow Dillmann (1981: 28- 
31) in his effort to distinguish clearly between the functions of 
a rune-master, who has the ability to both conceive and execute an 
inscription, and a rune-carver (or runographer), who may in fact 
be illiterate,’ and who would then only have the ability to actually 
carve the runes in accordance with a rune-master's model. This dis- 
tinction is probably more pertinent to the study of the younger 
fubark, where the rune-master and runographer are juxtaposed in the 
signature.” However, when we turn to the elder corpus we are faced 
with a more ambiguous situation. The ratio of inscriptions before 
ca. 700 C.E. in which the rune-master/runographer is directly men- 
tioned is only about 35/250, and of them only about ten are unam- 
biguous. 
“$3 In order to be considered an unambiguous rune-master/ 
runographer formula, the inscription must contain at least a proper 
name [or appellative] antecedent to a technical verb which indicates 
that person executed the inscription. The most ambiguous forms are 
those which appear to consist of a single proper name (usually mas- 
culine). These have usually been interpreted as the name of the 
rune-master, © but objectively we can never be sure if, when faced 
with an ambiguous proper name on a brooch, for example, we are deal- 
ing with the name of the rune-master, the runographer, the donor, 
the receiver, the craftsman who made the object -- or even a divine 
or animal name.? 

We can be reasonably certain that during the elder period, 
most of the unambiguously signed inscriptions actually represent 
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the name of a rune-master and not merely that of a runographer. 
This is due to a combination of .the fact that the elder inscriptions 
are technically quite simple, and that it seems unlikely that the 
tasks of conception and execution would have been necessarily ful- 
filled by separate individuals. The bracteates may form an excep- 
tion to this rule, but the ‘signatures’ on them usually seem to 
identify the rune-masters and not the bracteate-masters” (cf. e.g. 
IK.1.11, 70, 128, 156, 184, 189; II.3, 1-2, 98). 
84 In general, we have three major types of rune-master for- 
mulas. Two explicit formulas are classified according to the per- 
son of the verb: 

1) first person 

2) third person 
and there is an ambiguous type: 

3) isolated PN. 
First Person Formula 
§5 The most conspicuous rune-master signature in the elder 
period is the ‘ek-formula.' This formulaic phrase js classically 
introduced by the first person pronoun (PNor. ek) followed by a 
variety of elements which perhaps should be archetypically portrayed: 
ek + N.N. + technical verb + object (i.e. 'I, N.N. carved, colored, 
etc., the runes'). In fact, it seems impossible to determine if 
there was chronologically any archetypal form from which the others 
were derived. Moreover, the formula appears to have been stereo- 
typed to such an extent that it could be represented in contracted 
or expanded forms so that in the corpus we encounter essentially 
four types 9 

I. ek + N.N. (+ byname) + verb + object 

II. ek +N.N. (+ byname) + verb 


Ill. ek + re ; (+ byname) 


Iv. ek + | byname } + hait- + byname 
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There are a number of variations within these types, how- 
ever, the chief criterion for classification within this category 
would seem to be the presence of the first person pronoun, or the 
first person form of the verb. The typological distinctions within 
this class are determined by additional syntactic elements. Al- | 
though all of the formulas clearly belong to one or the other type, 
virtually none conform in every feature -- and in each case impor- 
. tant questions surrounding the actual reading of the inscription 
must be considered. 

IT. ‘I, N.N. color the runes' 

§6 Type I is generally characterized by ek plus a PN and/or 
byname (often functional !® rather than personal), and/or an ante- 
cedent first person verbal form which has as its object a substan- 
tive in the accusative. However, the essential elements of this 
formula are: 1) a first person verbal form which indicates the 
execution of runic characters, or their consecration, or the pre- 
paration of the material medium which bears the inscription, and 

2) an object which either relates to the runic characters themselves 
or to the material medium upon which they are portrayed. |! A total 
of 17 inscriptions would seem to belong to type I, which can be fur- 
ther sub-divided into three classes: 


A) runa as object (9 inscriptions) 
B) objects other than runa (4 inscriptions) 
C) miscellaneous verbs and objects (4 inscriptions) 


Corpus of I.A. 
§7 One group within this class contains a combination of a 
runo-technical term (i.e. *faihju or *writu) and an object restric- 
ted to the term rinoR resp. runo. 

KJ.63: Einang st. (E. Nor. 350-400) is broken off at the 
beginning, but we can at least be fairly certain that the initial 
runes of what remains represents the end of a proper name -- 
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-daga[s]tiR. The fragment appears: /. . .dagaxtiRrunofaihido/ 
which is read by E. Moltke (1938, 111ff.) as: -daga[s]tiR runo 
faihido: ‘(I), . . . dagast, colored the rune, 1 

KJ.70: Jarsberg st. (W.Swe., 500-550) consists of two rune- 
master formulas, one of which could be read: A./ekerilaR/B./runoR- 
waritu/- ek erilaR/runoR weritu; ‘I, the rune-master/carve the 
runes,’ (but see also §15b). The svarabhakti vowel in w@ritu may 
be compared to that in /harabanaR/ HrabanaR: 'Raven' in the same 
inscription. 

KJ.67: Noleby st. (C.Swe., ca. 600) is an elaborate and 
problematic inscription which certainly contains a first person 
formula: /runofahiraginakudo/-- riind fahi_ ragina-ku(n)do. . .: 

"A rune I color, one derived from the divine advisors. . .' Krause 
(1966: 149, 151) reads fahi as an apocopated form from early PNor. 
*fanju (| *faihju), while Antonsen (1975, 55-56) reads rind fahi 
ragina-ku(n)do toj-eka: ‘I prepare the suitable divine rune.' He 
assumes that fahi is a fem. acc. sg. y-stem adjective with the 
meaning 'suitable,' antecedent to riino. . . ragina-ku(n)do which 
together is the object of the first pers. sg. verb with enclitic 
pronoun toj-eka: 'I prepare.' 

KJ.17a: Eikeland clasp (SW Nor. ca. 600) consists entirely 
of a rune-master formula, with the addition of a possibly temporal 
expression: /ekwiRwiwiowrituirunoRasni/ -- which may be read ek 
WIR Wiwio writu T rundR a s(i n(n)i:!4 ‘I, Wi, for Wiwia, carve 
in the runes at this time' (cf. Krause 1966: 47-48). 

IK.1.156: Sievern-A is damaged, and appears to have an er- 
ror in the formation of its runes, nevertheless it is read by both 
Krause (1966: 270-72) and Antonsen (1975a:65) as: (R-L)/rwri[t]u/- 
r[unoR] writu: '(I) carve the runes.' This would be an atypical 
rune-master formula in which only the first person verb with an ab- 
breviated runic object appears. But it is of course runologically 
ambiguous. 
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§7 Another group of formulas also contains the restricted 
runic object form, but in combination with first person verbal 
forms with more apparent magical significance. 

IK.1.128: Nebenstedt I-B probably bears an abbreviated form 
of the object (cf. IK.1.156: Sievern-A, KJ.64: Barmen(?) and pos- 
sibly IK.II1.130: Wapno-C), and is read by Duwel (1977: 89ff.) as: 
/gliaugiRu jurnrt/!° -- Gli_augiR wiv r(i)n(o)R WaukaR): '(1), 
GliaugiR (‘the gleaming-eyed one') consecrate the runes, leek (= in- 
crease, fertility)!'!® The runic sequence /uiu/ is generally under- 
stood as wiju (< *wThu): ‘I consecrate’ (cf. Kd.27: Kragehul and 
possibly IK.II.71, 1: Overhornbaek II-A). 

In the two closely related curse formulas on the stones of 
Stentoften (KJ.96) and Bjorketorp (KJ.97), there seems to be a spe- 
cialized use of the verb *felhan, which apparently has an original 


sense of 'to hide, conceal, bury." 7 


The magical function of such 
a concept is discussed in VII.6. 

The relevant portion of KJ.96: Stentoften st. (ca. 650, 
S.Swe.) according to Krause (1966: 210; 216) reads: (V)/hideR- 
runonofelAhekAhederAginoronoR/ -- (V) h(a)id®R-runo /no/ [= ronu}!® 
fel*heka hed®ra ginor(i)noR: (V)'A row of bright runes I-hide here, 
magically charged runes.' 

KJ.97: Bjorketorp st. (ca. 675, S$. Swe.) is based upon the 
same curse formula, and is perhaps somewhat later than Stentoften. '? 
The corresponding portion is read by Krause (1966, 217-17) as: 
B.(1)/hAidRrunoronu/ (II)/fAlAhAkhAiderAg/ (III)/inArunAR. . ./ -- 
B.(I) haidR-runu ronu (II) fal*h®k haid®ra (III) glina-runaR. . .: 
'(1) A row of bright runes/ (II) I-hid here/ (III) magically charged 


runes. ..' 


20 


Both Bjorketorp and Stentoften present a complex runic ob- 
ject, which consists of 1) 'a row of bright runes' (fem. acc. sg. 
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ronu: ‘sequence,' cf. Krause 1969: 96-97; 1971: 119 et passim) and 
2) ‘magically charged runes' (fem. acc. pl. gina-rinak) .°! This 
formula acts as a charge for the following more explicit magical 
curse of the inscription (§ 50). 

; K.72: Tune st. (ca. 400, SE. Nor.) represents a tenuous 
example within a third group in which we find the runic object ante- 
cedent to a first person verbal form with a less exclusively runo- 
technical sense -- *wurkjan: ‘to make, shape. "2° The pertinent 
section of this inscription appears: A.(I)/ekwiwaR. . ./ (II)/... 
worahto: r. . ./ which may be read -- ek WiwaR. . .wor"hto_r(indR) : 
‘I, WiwaR ('the consecrator;' 'the one who is consecrated’ -- or -- 
the kite-hawk?) . . . made the runes' (cf. Krause 1966: 163-64 and 
see §31). The main problem here is that the r-rune may not be 
clearly seen on the stone which is broken off at that point.22 


Corpus of I.B. 

§8 This class of first person formulas contains a variety of 
objects for more or less runo-technical verbs. The first group has 
a technical verb of some kind which seems to indicate the carving 
or coloring function. 

IK.II.3, 1-2: Askatorp-F and VAsby-F which are apparently 
stamped from the same die, pose several problems in their readings 
(personal examination: 6.1.1982). The actual runes on both brac- 
teates may be read: 1 5 10 15 20 25 
/uuigaReerilaRfihiduuuilald/. The complex 
r. 18-21 is quite confused, with the appearance of r. 19 as vir- 
tually two vertical parallel lines and the branch of r. 20 as more 
an extension from the bottom of r. 21. In any case, the first 18 
runes may be interpreted as: Wi(n)gaR e(k) erilaR f[a]hid{[o]. . .: 
'Wi(n)gaR (‘the consecrator'?). I, the rune-master colored. . .' 
Runes 19-25, which represent the object of f[a]hido, can be inter- 
preted (cf. Krause 1966: 264) as parallel to IK.II.71, 1: 
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Overhornbek II-A /uilald/ -- wilald: ‘art-work.' This could re- 
fer to either the bracteate itself or to the ‘spiritual art-work' 
represented by the runes. However, Noreen (1927: 151ff.) and 
Moltke (1941: 540-41) reject this reconstruction. 

The curious sword grip of Rasquert (or Raskwerd) presents 
a unique inscription in the Frisian corpus. It has been read by 
Buma (1966: 86ff.) as: /ekumaedkloka/ -- OFris. ek Umae 8(i)k loka: 
'T, Uma carve you.' Buma's interpretation suffers from both an 
over-imaginative approach to the actual reading of the faint runic 
shapes, and from his understanding of loka as ‘carve,’ which is con- 
jectural (cf. Duwel-Tempel 1968: 379ff.). 

IK.II.71, 1: Qverhornbaek II-A presents an example of a 
non-runic object combined with what appears to be the technical term 
*wihu (cf. Ebel 1963, 79-81 and IK.I.128: Nebenstedt 1-8, see 87). 
The runes of Overhornbek II-A appear in two lines, the first of 
which may be read: 1 5 10 15 20 25 
Jupapit ~ ihuilaldt ¥ uiuu () twE 
Much of this inscription remains obscure with only isolated runic 
sequences capable of any interpretation. Krause (1966: 265-66) 
reads 'runes' 1-4 as possibly [A]jupa (a masc. PN) and r. 5-7 as 
pit: 'this,' while r. 11-16 form the only clear complex [wlilald: 
‘art-work' (cf. Moltke 1941: 308-10). Among the following runes 
we would expect to find the verbal antecedent to wilald. After what 
is perhaps an ideographic or ornamental two-character sequence R 

+ » Krause understands runes 19-21 as wiu: ‘I consecrate,’ how- 
ever, Olsen (1907: 19ff.) sees in the sequence r. 17-21 the PNor. 
form tauju: 'I prepare'** (cf. KJ.67: Noleby, KJ.43: Gallehus, 
KJ.30: Garbélle, and IK.I.189: Trollhattan), the possible magical 
significance of which is discussed in § 50. In the final analysis, 
all except the complex /uilald/ remains very tenuous. 
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Corpus of I.C. 
The miscellaneous third class presents a wide range of for- 


mulaic possibilities. One of the most famous runic inscriptions, 
K.43: Gallehus gold (drinking?) horn (ca. 400, S. Jutland), bore 
a paradoxical text which read: /ekhlewagastir ; holtijaR : horna: 
tawido:/ -- ek HléwagastiR HOltijaR/horna tdwido: ‘I, Hlewagast 
Holt (i.e. man of the grove), (or, descendant of Holt), made the 
horn.' This inscription seems paradoxical because the ek-formula, 
which is otherwise indicative of a rune-master formula is juxtaposed 
to an apparently extraordinary craftsman's signature. Elements 
which tempt one to consider this something other than a craftsman’s 
signature are: 1) the ek-formula, 2) the apparent alliterative 
verse form in which it is composed, “° 3) the possible interpretation 
of holtijaR as ‘a man of the wood or grove,' (cf. the possible sac- 
ral significance of the grove in Germanic religion), and 4) the ap- 
parent cultic function of both Gallehus horns (cf. Krause 1966; 102). 
In any event, Gallehus forms a unique first person master-formula 
in which the object is concrete and the verb non-runo-technical (cf. 
also the third person formula on K.30: Garbgélle, box). 

The other three inscriptions in this class all have more 
or less abstract objects. KJ.74: Reistad (450-500, S. Nor.) reads: 
(1)/iupingaR/ (11)/ekwakraR: unnam/ (III)/wraita/ -- LupingaR ek 
WakraR: un(d)-nam wraita: ‘Iuping (rests here). I, Wakr undertook 
the carving’ (i.e. Wakr executed the inscription). We may under- 
stand the first pers. pret.-pres. un(d)-nam as meaning either 'I 
undertook' (cf. Krause 1971: 159) or as 'I have learned' (cf. Mar- 
strander 1930, 245-50). In each case the verb would act as an in- 
direct, perhaps more highly stylized, mode of expressing the fact 
that Wakr carved the runes, and has knowledge of them. The neut. 
acc. sg. wraita: 'the carving,’ could, if we accept Marstrander's 
interpretation, refer to runic writing in general and not be limited 
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to the inscription at hand -- although it would seem to have a cru- 
cial function in the effectiveness of the present inscription.</ 

KJ.67: Noleby st. (ca. 600, C. Swe.), which has already 
been partially discussed (87), contains perhaps a further first per- 
son formula: (I)/. . . tojéka/ (I1)/unapou. . ./ This is read by 
Krause (1966: 150-51) as: (I). . .toj-eka (II) unap[olu. . .: 
', . .f ovepare satisfaction (in the grave). . .' Grammatically, 
most investigators would tend to agree with this reading (cf. v. 
Friesen 1933: 30-31; Nordén 1934: 99ff.; Klingenberg 1973: 126-27), 
however, much remains unexplained as to the runography, phonology, 
and semantics of this 11 rune complex. The use of the rune shape 
* /j/ seems quite early, and the reading of the following charac- 
ters (bind-rune?) J /ek/ must remain conjectural. Also, the ap- 
parently mistaken interpolation of an o-rune in what probably should 
have read unapu (cf. ON unadr: ‘happiness, luck') -- which is in- 
terpreted as ‘satisfaction’ by Krause, 'rest' by von Friesen and as 
simply 'happiness' by Klingenberg (who proposes an ingenious solu- 
tion to the runological problem, 1973: 127-29) -- remains phono- 
logically inexplicable. 

IK.I.189: Trollhattan-A consists entirely of a first per- 
son verbal form antecedent to an abstract magico-legal term, 28 
The inscription reads: /tawol apodu/ -- tawo lapodu: ‘I perform 
a summons/invocation,' The first pers. sg. pres. tawo (<*tawon): 
‘to prepare; perform' is perhaps a secondary formation from PGmc. 
*taujan: 'to do, make' (cf. KJ.30; 43) 27 while lapodu may be un- 
derstood as an acc. sg. u-stem (<*laboduR): ‘summons, invocation' 
(cf. ON Igduér ‘invitation, invitor,’ Krause 1971: 40-41, 47; 
Antonsen 1975a:63) and to be the semantic equivalent of labu (840). 


II. ‘I, N.N. colored.’ 
§10 The second type is principally distinguished by the pre- 
sence of 1) a rune-master name, 2) a runo-technical verb, and 
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3) the lack of any object. The runemaster names are never titular 
(erilaR, gudija, etc.) and may or may not be functional bynames. 
Five of the six inscriptions in this type employ a form of faihido: 
'I colored —-y» carved,' (see V.16) while the remaining one seems 
to have a form of *writan. 

Corpus of II 

KJ.73: Ro st. (ca. 400, W.Swe.) bears a complex text, the 
rune-master portion of which may be broken off at the beginning, 
but which reads: /. . .StainawarijaRfahido/. Krause (1966: 170) 
reconstructs this sequence as: [ek] StainawarijaR fahidd, 'L1], 
Stainawari (‘defender of stones') colored (the runes).' Indeed, 
the first person pronoun may have stood at the beginning on this 
formula because, 1) there would have been space for it before the 
stone was broken, and 2) it would have corresponded both spatially 
and formulaically, with /ekhraRaRsatido[s]tain[a]/ -- ek HraRaR 
satido staina: ‘I, Hrar, set the stone’ in the first line of the 
inscription. It is difficult to determine if StainawarijaR could 
have been an official/functional byname, with the meaning 'the one 
who is defender of the (grave) stones' -- perhaps a kind of magico- 
religious function -- or if it is merely a personal name with no 
further significance, 2? 

IK.I.11: Asum-C must be read (personal examination 6.1. 
1982) :3! (R-L)/elfeikakaRfahi/ -- ehé.ik AkaR fahi: 'To the house. 
I Ak color.’ The formula-word ehe (<*ehaR) is discussed in §39. 
The alternate ik form for ek is explicable either through South 
Germanic influence, or as merely a regular development of PIE*e 
(cf. also the variant forms erilaR : iritar).°2 Fahi has been 
treated under Noleby (§7). The name AkaR would appear to be more 
a functional designation (< *PIE* ag-: ‘to go, drive,’ cf. ON aka: 
‘to move, lead') with the meaning ‘leader. ' 32 
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IK.II.98: Sgnderby (Femg)-C probably does not, as Krause 
speculates (1966: 268-69), bear an inscription related to Asum-C. 
It seems more reaSonable to assume that this inscription, which can 
be read: (R-L)/ekfakaRf/ -- ek FakaR f(ahido): ‘I, Fak, colored,' 
represents an independent text. The regular form of the first per- 
son pronoun is followed by what appears to be a normal (non-func- 
tional or titular) masc. o-stem PN (cf. OHG Faco, Facco, Faho < 
P@mc *fahaz: 'horse').°4 It is not clear the extent to which such. 
a name, related to ON fakr: ‘horse,’ could have had a magico-reli- 
gious meaning. The final f-rune must most probably be understood 
as an abbreviated form of fahidd (or fahi?), and while it could be 
interpreted as an ideographic rune = *fehu: ‘cattle, mobile wealth’ 
(with the magical function: '‘prosperity'), as does Marstrander 
(1929: 35) -- it seems doubtful in this case due to the evidence of 
parallel inscriptions. 

KJ.60: Vetteland st. (after 650, SW Nor.) is an informative, 
yet fragmentary, inscription (852), the legibility of which is some- 
times difficult (personal examination: 5.26.1982). The final line 
of the text may be read: (III) /. . .daRfaihido/ which clearly 
seems to be the remains of a masc. nom. PN -daR, plus the l-pers. 
pret. faihido: 'I colored, carved' (cf. Bugge Nlw@R, I: 442-43; 
Krause 1966: 138). The inclusion of the ek-formula may by no means 
be excluded on spatial grounds. As on the Ro st. (KJ.73), the rune- 
master formula possibly stands in juxtaposition to a 'stone'setter's' 
formula. 

KJ.164, 1 (Op. 53): Weingarten s-fibula (6th century, 
Wurttemberg) contains what appears to be a female rune-master for- 
mula (831), which may be read (cf. Opitz 1977 49; 199-201): 
(1)/alirgup : ik/ (1I)/feha : writ la/, Alirgu(n)b : ik Feha : 
writ. . .: 'Alirgunp. I, Feha, carved. . .' The two runic com- 
plexes, concluded with double-pointed word dividers, would seem to 
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be otherwise unknown fem. nom. PN: Alirgunb, which could be an 
ordinary compound name (<*alisa-: ‘alder,’ and -gunp: ‘battle'), 
and Feha, which is not only otherwise unattested, but which also 
offers no easy etymological solution (cf. Arntz-danichen 1957: 
126ff.; Krause 1966: 306; Qpitz 1977: 200). Typologically, we could 
expect a rune-master byname to follow the first person pronoun, how- 
ever, the reading of r. I: 8-9 is not certain. The form of the verb 
seems certain to be either a formulaic abbreviation (<*writan) fol- 
lowed by a word divider, or a first person form with an illegible 
final rune. In any case the subject of the verb is clearly Feha. 
Alirgunp could be Feha's 'profane' name, or it could refer to some- 
one else, e.g. the owner or giver of the fibula. The doubtful final 
two runes could be read as ideographs: 1(aukaR) and *a(nsuR), but 
whether or not these may be considered the objects of writ, remains 
an open question. 

III. ‘I, the rune-master.' 

811 With the third type of first person forms, we find that 
the more terse the formula is, the more functional the designations 
of the rune-master become. The formula is characterized by the 
presence of the first person pronoun, followed by a functional desig- 
nation-of the rune-master, These designations seem to fall into one 
of four classes: 

A. socio-functional (titular) byname 

B. descriptive cognomen 

C. combination of A and 8 

BD. ambiguous, miscellaneous. 

The decision to consider certain terms as 'socio-functional' 
was largely made on historical grounds. Both erilaR/irilaR (Kd.16, 
56, 69, 71, 27, 29, 70, 1282) and gudija (KJ.65) later evolved into 
clearly defined social functions, or official titles (cf. ON jarl 
erilaR, and godi gud-on.?> However, it is doubtful whether these 
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terms bore much of this official quality in the age of the elder 
runic inscriptions. One has only to compare OE eorl: ‘warrior,’ 

to see that erilaR must have had quite a broad semantic field. On 
the other hand it can not be doubted that erilaR, whether it was 
originally an ethnic or functional designation, must have had the 
special virtually titular meaning of 'rune-master' in the North 
Germanic territory from between ca. 450 and 600, however, the ac- 
tual etymology of erilaR ‘*er-il-az remains obscure (cf. de Vries 
1961a: 104; Krause 1966: 44; Andersen 1948: 97ff., Musset 1965: 149- 
50, Antonsen 1975a:36; also Hofler 1971: 143 and Elgqvist 1952). 

Descriptive, or characterizing bynames cover a wide range 
from pure adjectival descriptions, which are not commonly found 
outside this type, to the same kind of functional bynames found in 
all the other types. These seem to be appelatives assumed by the 
rune-masters as special sacral names which somehow describe their 
unique functions or some magical aspects of their characters. 
Corpus of III.A. 

§12 KJ.16: Bratsberg bow fibula (ca. 500, S. Nor.) is read: 
/ékerilar/ -- ek erilaR: ‘I, the rune-master.' Except for the 
extraordinary use of bind-runes (V. 10.), this inscription is a 
simple form of the classic rune-master formula. 

KJ.71.: By st. (550-600, SE Nor.) is a complex inscription, 
which also contains a third person rune-master formula (§19). This 
seems, however, to be preceded by a simple first person formula: 
/ekirilaR/ -- ek irilaR: ‘I, the rune-master.' The representation 
of erilaR as irilar occurs in two other inscriptions (KJ.56 and 69) 
and seems to be a regular allophone (cf. Krause 1971: 63) 26 The 
final three runes of an apparent auxiliary inscription to KJ.55: 
Valsfjord are read by Marstrander (1951: 20) as: /eaR/ -- e(riljak: 
‘rune-master,' must remain doubtful on purely runological grounds 
(cf. also Bugge NlwR,1: 350-52). 
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§13 KJ.12: Gardlosa clasp (ca. 200, Skane) was found in a 
woman's grave and is read by Krause (1966: 35) as: /ekunwodiR/ -- 
ek unwodiR: 'I, the one free from rage.' The final runic character 
appears: 4 and for typological reasons is interpreted by Krause 
(1966: 35) as a special simplified bind-rune | + Y . Runolog- 
ically, this is of course problematical, but Antonsen's reading 
(1975: 31): unwddz poses phonological problems (e.g. lack of the- 
‘matic vowel), although it might seem runologically less speculative. 
The root wod- would seem to designate some detrimental aspect by 
which the rune-master remains untouched in the performance of his 
work (cf. also Marstrander 1952: 110-14). Since *wod- is the root 
of the divine name *Wodanaz > ON ddinn, the apparent god of the 
rune-masters in later days, this formula presents an interesting 
question in the history of Germanic religion. What was *wod- and 
why would the rune-master wish to be free of it in this context? 
*W5d~ has been generally interpreted as ‘inspired mental activity, 
fury’ (cf. Polomé 1969: 268-69). Normally this would seem to be a 
fundamental element in the rune-master's work, but in this case 

the master wishes to indicate that he is without *wod-. This is 
perhaps to insure that the power of *wod- may not function in the 
proximity of the wearer of the clasp which he has filled with the 
essence of *unwod- (Vv. 2.); 

KJ.64: Barmen st. (400-450, W. Nor.) was found with ano- 
ther rune-less bauta-stone, which together perhaps formed part of 
a stone-setting (no grave was found in the area). Its runes may 
be read: /ekpirbijaRru/. It seems certain that the inscription 
is complete and that no further runes stood after the /u/. The 
whole is interpreted by Krause (1966: 145-46) as: ek pirbijaR 
ru(ndR): ‘I, the one who weakens’ (carved the) ru(nes).' This 
reading is far from being free of controversy. Olsen (1936: 18ff.) 
sees an old patronymic in -ija- in pirbijaR: ‘son of PirbaR, 
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while Antonsen (1975a:48), with rather weak historical semantic evi- 
dence, interprets this complex as a yo-stem adj. = ‘one who makes 
strong(!).' More convincing are Krause and Marstrander (1938: 367~- 
69) who see a rune-master epithet in the nomen agentis birbijaR 
(< *pirbijaR): ‘one who weakens (*birbaR).' (See note 116.) 
This would be a description of the rune-master's task in this in- 
scription to make impotent any persons or entities which would dis- 
turb the stone (formation). As to the meaning of r. 11-12, most 
scholars see the word rund(R) in abbreviated form -- which seems 
generally correct -- yet it does not follow that the complex repre- 
sents the object of an unexpressed verb. Another interpretation 
could be that here the cryptic form /ru/ has the collective force 
of 'magical invocation’ (cf. Andersen 1964: 107ff.), so that the 
sense of the inscription could be: 'I, the one who makes all weak. 
Ru(ne) (= magically potent invocation)! ' 

Kd.53: Karstad st.-cliff (ca. 450, W. Nor.) was carved into 
a rock-face within the context of Bronze and Iron Age picto- and 
ideographs. Its runes can be read: (R-L)(1)/ekaljamarkiR/ (R-L) 
(II)/baijxR/ (cf. Krause 1966: 118). Line I may be interpreted 
without too many objections as: ek aljamarkiR: ‘I, the stranger 
(= one from another land).' While line II presents more runological 
difficulties, it seems most reasonably to be understood with Krog- 
mann (1962: 157-58) as a derivative of PGmc. *baij-az: ‘warrior.'?/ 
Therefore, the ek-formula would present the rune-master as a 'for- 
eigner' (perhaps a ‘guest,’ retainer, see IV), it is also possible 
that this may have been a stereotyped designation and not a descrip- 
tion of the rune-master's personal history. The added appellative 
further defines his social role (retainer?), but it hardly seems 
to be a formal title of any kind. 

KJ.55: Valsfjord st.-cliff (ca. 400, M. Nor.) is usually 
(Bugge NI@R,I: 344-49; Krause 1966: 123-25) read as: 
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/ekhagustaidaRpewaRgodagas/ -- ek hagustaldaR pewaR Godagas: "I, 


"the young warrior’ (am) the retainer of Godag." Structurally and 
semantically, Valsfjord and Karstad seem to have much in common. 
Again we are met with an ek-formula which identifies the rune-master 
as an outsider -- here perhaps an intra-clanic one. The term pro- 
bably originally indicated a son or young man who was only in pos- 
session of a small enclosure outside the chieftain's stronghold 
(hagu-staldaR = a compound from *haga-: ‘enclosure,’ and *staldaR: 
‘possession, dwelling’) .°° The term pewaR (Go. pius: '‘servant,' 
QE peow: ‘servant,’ ON -pér in PN compounds: servant (of), etc. 
in this context would clearly indicate a retainer in the retinue 

of Godag. The possibilities for the deeper meaning behind these 
words seem to be two: 1) if hagustaldaR still contained its appar- 
ent original sense at this time (which seems probable), then it 
could contrast with bewaR, i.e. 'I (who am an) errant warrior (am 
now) the retainer of Godag,' or 2) it may be a more simple ek- 
formula which merely contains a double, but semantically similar, 
designation for the rune-master. 


Corpus of III.C. 

814 KJ.65: Nordhuglo st. (ca. 400-450, W. Nor.), which may 
originally have been attached to a grave mound, reads in its entir- 
ety: (R-L) /ekgudijaungandiRih/ -- ek gudija ungandiR/ih. . ./: 
'I, the priest, (who is) immune from magic.' The term gudija could 
have meant an official priest of some kind by this time (cf. Go. 
gudja Ulf. tr. LEREUS : ‘priest'). 2 UngandiR may easily be com- 
pared to the similar construction unwod- in KJ.12 Gardldsa. The 
root gand- probably had already assumed a culto-magical significance 
even if it is derived from an original meaning ‘staff, stick’ (see 
V. 3.). Therefore, Antonsen's interpretation (1975: 47) of ungan- 
dik as a masc. PN: ‘the unbeatable one' must be rejected. In this 
context ungandiR would probably mean ‘one who is protected from 
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detrimental magic'—» 'one who can perform effective magic' (cf. 
the idea that failed magic is caused by foreign counter-magic). 

The final two runes may be 1) ideographic magical runes 7(sa), 
h(agla) = ‘ice, hail!' (Krause 1966: 147), which could represent 
the destructive or apotropaic forces invoked by the rune-master 

in the context of grave-magic, this if the inscription is complete, 
or 2) the remains of a formula: I H(uglu): ‘in Huglo' (cf. Olsen 
NIaeR, Il: 620-21). 

KJ.56: Veblungsnes st.-cliff (ca. 550, M. Nor.) is another 
rock inscription (cf. KJ.55 Valsfjord and KJ.53 Karstad) in an 
inaccessible place along an iniet from the Romsdalsfjord. Its runes 
are read by Krause (1966: 126-27) as: /ékirilaRwiwilal/ ek irilaR 
Wiwila: ‘I, the rune-master, Wiwila [and marker!.' The first rune 
MN represents a bind-rune which is also found on two other 
occasions in this same formula (cf. KJ.71: By and KJ.16: Bratsberg). 
The final 'rune' is read as a terminal marker (Schulsszeichen) by 
Krause (cf. Bugge NlaR, I: 320-21), 7 however, I see no compelling 
reason not to interpret this as a logographic rune = T(sa): 'ice!,' 
which would give the inscription its specific, perhaps apotropaic, 
magical purpose. This must remain speculative in any case. 

KJ.69 Rosseland st. (ca. 450, SW Nor.), the archeological 
data for which is ambiguous (cf. Krause 1966: 154ff.), apparently 
also contains a name other than that of the rune-master, it reads 
in its entirety: (R-L)/ekwagigaRirilaRagilamudon/ - ek WagigaR 
irilaR Agilamu(n)don. WagigaR is an otherwise unattested ambiguous 
rune-master name (§31),7! which may or may not be interpreted as a 
characterizing epithet. Krause (1966: 155) sees in it just such a 
name = 'der sturmisch Dahinfahrende' ( <*wag - 'to move'). Although 
both Krause and Marstrander (1951: 15-16) outline a wide range of 
possibilities for the interpretation of this name, it is clear that 
it is in apposition to irilaR. The name fem. PN Agilamundo is here 
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in either the gen. or dat. If it is gen. it could yield either 

1) 'I, WagigaR the runemaster of Agilamundo' or (cf. Marstrander 
1951: 12ff.) 2) ‘I, Wagigar, the rune master, (son) of Agilamundo' 
(favored by Krause), or if the name is in fact a dat.: 3) I, 
WagigaR, the rune-master, (carved the runes) for Agilamundo.' The 
second possibility would suppose a matronymic, which is not entirely 
unexpected in NGmc., while the third possibility would tend to place 
the stone in the original context of a grave (which the shape of the 
stone suggests). 


Corpus of I1I.D. 


§15 IK.11.99: Sgnder Rind-B presents a unique inscription 
which seems to contain the first person pronoun appended to the 
normal word for ‘friend': /yiniRik/. R.1 is an inverted /u/ P , 


while R.7 is reversed: > :. The graphic representationAk/is 
also found on IK.1.11: Asum-C. So the runes could be interpreted: 
winiR ik: ‘A friend I (am).' For runological and typological 


reasons this must remain a pure conjecture, however. Krause (1966: 
272) interprets its sense as '(As) a friend I (wrote this).' Such 
a formula might indicate the benevolent nature of the rune-master's 
power toward the wearer ——» protection by that power, or it could 
be interpreted as an invocation of friendship and good-will for the 
wearer within her society. This is a common aim of spells found 

in the Icelandic Galdrabok (cf. N. Lindqvist 1921). 

KJ.39: Nedre Hov (300-350, E. Nor.) is a fragmentary 
inscription on a tanning knife (?) found in a cremation burial 
mound, which consists of 6-8 unrecognizable runes on one side, 
while the other bears the fragment: /ekad. . ./ - ek Ad... -or- 
ek And-, which is probably best interpreted as a rune-master formula 
of the type: ek + rune-master name. Anything beyond this is 
conjectural. 
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IV. 'I, the rune-master am called the crafty one' 

The fourth type of first person formulas seems to be a 
distinctive extension of the third type, in which an [emphatic] 
mode of Jinking two appelatives of varying kinds is provided by 
means of the verb *haitan: 'to be called,’ (typically with an 
enclitic first person pronoun -eka). Here the emphasis continues 
to be on the identification of the first person pronoun (or verb 
form) with the name(s). There is rare mention of actual rune- 
carving (see KJ.70), and this or any other verbal activity always 
seem to be [appended] to the central theme of rune-master 
identification (see KJ.70; Kd.27; IK.1.98). 

Corpus of IV 

KJ.29: Lindholm horn amulet (ca. 500, Skane), in addition 
to its complex rune formula (see §48), contains a rune-master 
formula which may be read: (R-L)/ekerilaRsawilagaRhateka/ -- ek 
erilaR sa witagaR ha(i)t-eka: ‘I, the eril (= rune-master) am 
called the crafty one’ (cf. Krause 1966: 69-72; but also Marstrander 
1952: 99-108). This piece is definitely an amuletic in function, 
and has been carved in a cresent-like shape, with an apparently 
ith or serpentine iconography. It was found isolated in a bog, and 
therefore its archeological data give no further clues as to its 
purpose. 

KJ.27: Kragehul ash spear-shaft (500-550, Fyn) is executed 
with multistroke runes similar to those on the Lindholm amulet. 
Besides a complex and runologically problematic formula (see §51), 
it contains a relatively clear *haitan-formula, which is rendered 
by (Krause 1966: 65-67) as: /ekérilaRasugisalasmuhahaite./ -- ek 
erilaR A(n)sugislas muha (~ Moha) haite: 'I the eril (= rune- 
master) am called the retainer (or son) of Asgisl.' The 
archeological position of the spear shaft is inconclusive, but 
because the spear was broken and sunk into a bog, it could have 
been sacrificed, 
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KJ.70: Jdrsberg st. (500-550, Cent. Swe.) is probably an 
example of a stone (perhaps together with a configuration of other 
stones) used to sanctify or set-apart a ritual or legislative site 
(cf. Duwel 1978) as no grave was found in its vicinity. The non- 
linear inscription poses significant problems for the reading (cf. 
Moltke 1981b), but the final sense of the whole is clear (see also 
§6 above). If Olsen's (NI@R: III, 223-24) reading (which is 
generally followed by Krause 1966: 156-58) is correct, 42 the actual 
rune-master/carver formula is preceded by the formula: I[/ 
ubarhite : harabanaR/II/hait/ -- Ubar h(a)ite, HrabanaR hait[el: 
‘Ubar, I am called; (the) Raven, I am called.' While HrabanaR may 
or may not have been a common PN, the appellative Ubar (if complete) 
would be a characterizing byname: ‘the malicious one! (cf. ON ufr: 
rough, hostile), see 831. 

IK.1.98: Sjaelland II-C also contains a clear hait-eka- 
formula which may be read: (R-L)/hariuhahaitika : farauisa./ -- 
Hari-uha haitika farawisa: 'Hariuha, I am called, who knows 
dangerous things' (see §50 for a reading of the whole inscription). 

IK.1.42a: Darum [I-A may also contain an atypical hait-eka 
formula, but it can only conjecturally be reconstructed from I./ 
araxx/II/tikaxxxxxx/ -- as *Ara. . . (hai)tika. . .: a PN + the 
formulaic hait-eka. 


Survey of Viking Age and Medieval Material 


§16 Although there are many examples of rune-master formulas 
as Viking Age rune-stones, the use of the first person formula seems 
to have yielded in time to the third person construction (819). 
However, there are some examples of the ek-formula, of which I give 
a representative outline here. The examples do not pretend to be 
comprehensive (nor do any of the Viking and Middle Age treatments 
presented in this study), but are rather an attempt to show the 
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continuation and modification of a tradition faced with socio-cultic 
changes. These are essentially three types of first person rune- 
master (or runographer) formulas in the later tradition: A) archaic 
rune-master formulas, B) various Christian formulas, and C) atypical 
rune-master formulas. 


Type A 

In the age of transition between the elder and younger 
traditions, we find the complex Gérlev st. (DR.239, ca. 800, 
Zealand) which contains the formula: /iaksatarunarit/ -- ODan. iak 
satta rinar rett: 'I set the runes rightly,’ i.e. the rune-master 
set the runes of the whole inscription within the magical rules of 
effectiveness (cf. Moltke 1929: 184-85). 

Later in Uppland, there appears to be an example of an 
enclitic first person pronoun (cf. KJ.29 Lindholm, K.59: Ellestad, 
K.96: Stentoften, K.97: Bjorketorp, K.77 Myklebostad, and IK.1.98: 
Sjelland II-C) in an archaic classic rune-master formula: U.654 
Varpsund st.: /al(x)ikraistik runar/ -- OSwe. Al(r)TkR rwist-ek 
runaR: ‘I, Alrik, carved the runes.' The enclitic pronoun is also 
appended to a proper name on Og. 165 Skanninge st.: 

/ x purkilxkrist xStin X paxnsi:aufti:tusa/ -- OSwe. Porkell'k 
rest stén paansi gfti Tosta: 'I-Porkell, erected this stone after 
(= in memory of) Tosti.' There is a more complex rhythmic rune- 
master formula on the Tose I st. (NIyR no. 13, I: 31-35, 1050-1100, 
SE Nor.): /runar : ek : rist : auk-rap : na : sta-ue:/ -- ONorw. 
rdnar ek rist ok radéna stafi: ‘runes I carved and ‘read’ (i.e. 
interpreted) the staves' (cf. D. Rygh NlyR, I: 31-35) .7° Gland 28: 
Gardby churchyard st. provides another example of the importance 
of the concept of réda: /x riti x iakpu raba + k(a)n/ -- OSwe. 
risti_iak py réda kann: ‘I carved (so that) you can read (them). 


The perfect tense of the verb appears in the rune-master formula 
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on NlyR no. 121, I: 116-119 Al church I (13th cent. SE Nor.) "4 
:/:nuhaefiekristit; alra/ -- ONorw. ng hefi ek ristit allra: 'Now 
I have carved all of them (= runes?).' Finally, we may mention 
another stone from Ustergotland (66) in the Bjalbo churchyard to 
which an ek-formula has been appended: /:in ik : anti/ -- OSwe. 
en iak endi: ‘but I executed it (i.e. the inscription).' In all 
of these examples it is clear that the first person pronoun has 
been generally removed from its initial place of emphasis to less 
emphasized positions in the formulas. 

An interesting example of the use of the first person 
formula during the post-medieval period is provided by the famous 
spell no. 46 of the Galdrabék (cf. N. Lindqvist 1921: 72ff.) which 


begins: Rist wg plier) Otte ausse. . .: 'I carve (or write) you 
eight ass(-runes). . .' (see $848; 53). 

Type B 
§17 An inscription which can not be classified as a first person 


rune-master formula, but which is nevertheless highly suggestive 
' for our purposes here, is the crucifix of Lunder church (NIyR no. 
108, II: 102-07). The runes are carved onto the leg and arm of the 
figure of Jesus, and read: (A)/ekhawitijesusnabarenum/(B)/ekpolde 
harpandaup/(C)/to:mas/ -- ONor. ek heiti lesus Nazarenum. - ek boldéa 
hardan daud. Tomas: ‘I am called Jesus of Nazareth, I suffered a 
painful death. Tomas.' The figure dates from the middle of the 
13th century. Here the ek-formula is again found in an emphasized 
position, and it refers to a divine being. It would be tempting 

to see in this formula evidence for the sacral nature of the rune- 
master expressed in the elder formulas, however, due to the lack 

of apparent continuity and the fact that Christian Revelation- 
formulas’? may be at the. source of these later formulas, this must 
remain conjectural. 
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Two other church inscriptions from Norway belong to the 
credo genre of epigraphy. They are interesting for their emphasis 
on the ego. The Kaupanger church inscription II (NIyR no. 388, 

Iv: 199), with an initial ek, simply says: /ektruiagub/ -- ONor. 

ek trdi 4 gud: 'I believe in god,' while (NIyR no. 445, IV: 272) 
Rédven church III, which separated the ek with word dividers, reads: 
/tilguprsvil-ek/ -- ONor. til gudé[r]s vil-ek-: 'I want (to go) to 
god,' 


Type C 
§18 The nominative first person pronoun is rare in the 
younger inscriptions, but there are examples of it in what might 
be considered rune-master formulas but these do not conform to 
previous types. For instance, there is the apparently magical 
DR. 263 SkabersjO clasp (10th cent., Skane), which reads in part 
(see §49): /. . .iakasupuilaunat/ -- ODan. iak Asu bvt Ignnaeet: 
‘| . .I have repayed Ase with it (i.e. the clasp or the magical 
formula?).' This follows a sequence of 16 R-runes. We can only 
guess that the iak mentioned here is indeed the rune-master who is 
reimbursing the woman Ase for some loss she incurred. Quite 
different, but just as puzzling is Trondheim VII (NIyR no. 467, 
V: 34), which is a wooden knife handle upon which is carved: /ik- 
fan-knifb/ -- ONor. ek-fann:knif b: ‘I found the knife b.'’ The 
meaning of the inscription is obscure, as is that of the final rune 
(which may be 'pointed' and thus be read/p), however, it is clear 
that the first person pronoun is both emphasized and that the ek 
is to be best understood as the rune-master. 


Third Person Formulas 
§19 The third person rune-master, or rune-carver, formula, 
which thoroughly dominates in the tradition of the Viking Age, is 
relatively rare in the elder period. Although less direct, the 
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third person form is just as clearly a rune-master formula when 
combined with runo-technical verbs and runic or runo-magical (e.g. 
labop) objects. Those formulas fall into two main types, which 
are also chronologically distinguished. 
I. N.N. + verb (before 400) - 2 inscriptions 
II. N.N. + verb + object (after 450) - 7 inscriptions 
Because of the rarity of type I, it is rather tenuous to 
classify it as a 'type'. However, type II may be tentatively 
further divided into three classes based upon the type of 
grammatical object involved: A) with a 'runic' grammatical object 
(i.e. randR or staba), B) with a runo-magical object (i.e. one 
which in some way refers to the runic formula, C) non-runic object. 
Corpus of I. 
§20 KJ.13a Névling brooch (ca. 200, N. Jutland) originates 
from a woman's grave, and is given by Krause (1966: 37-39) as: 
/bidawarijaRtalgidai/ BidawarijaR talgidé: '‘Bidawari: (the one 
who defends that which is desired of him?) cut (the runes into the 
brooch).' It seems that the carver of the inscription mistakenly 
cut Fi for |... The term *talgijan seems to have originally 
been a technical one for working in wood (cf. MHG zol: ‘a block 
of wood' and ON telgja: ‘to carve or shape wood,' Dutch telg: 
‘twig, branch'). Krause suggests that this term could have been 
transfered to working in metal as well (perhaps under influence 
from early runo-technical language?). Thus the inscription would 
be a direct rune-master document. However, Moltke (1963: 39-40) 
understands this as an example of a rune-carver working from a 
model cut into wood (hence the technical term for wood carving) by 
a rune-master. Moltke would then translate: 'Bidawari cut (the 
runes into wood).' If this rune-carver was analphabetic, then this 
reading would explain the error of /ai/ carved for /e/. The name 
BidawarijaR may or may not be a functional rune-master name (cf. 
StainawarijaR in KJ.73: Ro, and see §31). 
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KJ.30: Garbédlle (Stenmagle) yew-box (ca. 400, Zealand) was 
a single bog-find, and is read by Krause (1966: 72-73) as: 


/hagiradaRitawide/ ; -- HagiradaR T-tawide: 'Hagirad made (the 
runes) in (the box) 176 In this reading, the adverbial preposition 


is dependent upon the verb. This is a well documented construction 
in the ON literary runo-technical language (a reist Skm. 36:6; 
vro f horni/. . .stafir Gdr. II 22: 1-2; a horni. . .rfsta Sd. 7:4; 
rfstum run a horni Egil] lausavfsur 3, Skj. I: 43 -- cf. Krause 
1961: 264). The third pers. sg. verb tawide (< *taujan) is 
elsewhere attested in the elder corpus in first person constructions 
(cf. KJ.43: Gallehus and KJ.67: Noleby). The compound name from 
*hag-i-: ‘skillful’ and *rad-az: ‘advice, counsel; advisor’ would 
mean ‘giver of skillful council’ (cf. ON adj. hagréér: "giving 
correct or wise advice’). This could easily be a functional rune- 
master name -- cf. the Odinsheiti Hagyrkr or Hagvirkir: ‘worker 
of skillful works' (Falk 1924: 15), the dwarf- (and special runic!) 
name Hagall: ‘the skillful one,' (cf. HHII, prose following 1; 
2: 2) and semantically PGmc *ragin- > ON regin: ‘divine advisors’ 
is also suggestive. On the other hand, the first element is later 
found in ordinary personal names in QHE (Forstemann 1900: 716-17; 
Kaufmann 1968: 162). The vertical final-marker has parallels in 
KJ.29: Lindholm and perhaps in KJ.56: Veblungsnes. 

Corpus of II.A. 
§21 KJ.98: Istaby st. (ca. 625, S. Swe.) is a bauta-stone 
which was originally positioned above ground over a burial chamber 
(v. Friesen 1916: 28). In its entirety it is rendered by Krause 
(1966: 218-20) and by Marstrander (1951: 156-57) as: 
A.(1)/AfatRhAriwulafa/(II)/hapuwulafRhAeruwulafiR/B./warAitrunAR 
pAiAR/ -- A.(I) af(a)tR Hariwul(a)fa (II) Habuwul(a)fR Haeruwul(a)fiR 
B. w(a)rait runaR paiaR. ‘After (= in memory of) Hariwulf -- 


Habuwulf, the descendant of Haeruwulf, carved these runes.' 
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Here we have a simple third person rune-master formula in 
the context of a memorial inscription. It is noteworthy that the 
information we receive about the rune-master and his work far out- 
weighs that which is given about the deceased. This naturally 
leads to the conclusion that if the rune-master formula is not the 
reason for the inscription it is certainly an essential element. 

Op. 16: Freilaubersheim bow fibula (ca. 575, Rhine-Hessen), 
was found in a woman's grave in a row-cemetary, and its rune~-master 
formula is read by both Krause (1966: 283-84) and Arntz (1939: 215- 
31) as: /boso : wraetruna/ -- Boso wraet runa: ‘Boso carved the 
rune.' The remainder of the inscription is apparently a greeting 
from the person who perhaps donated the fibula, which reads: 

/pk : dapina : golida:/ -- Franc. p(i)k Dabina golida: 'Dabina 
greeted you.' The OHG name Boso (or Buoso) is a common one in 
Germanic (OE Bosa, ON Bési) The object of the third pers. pret. 
verb is the singular 'rune' (runa): 'the secret lore, or writing,' 
for which we have NGmc. parallels in K.63: Einang and K.67: 

Noleby. The evidence of wear on the runes indicates that the fibula 
was used for some time after the runes were carved and before it 
was buried with its owner, so it would not be an example of a funer- 
al inscription, as with KJ.8: Beuchte (cf. Diwel 1976). 

The newly found (1979) loom fragment from Neudingen (6th 
cent., SW Germany -- cf. Opitz 1981: 26-27; 29-31) contains a clear 
example of a rune-master formula parallel to that of Freilaubers- 
heim, with a fem. nom. PN in the rune-master position. This would 
be the second example of an apparent female rune-master formula 
(see §32) after Op. 53 (KJ.164.I): Weingarten I (see §10). The 
wooden object was found in a woman's grave (#168) in the Alemanni 
grave field of Neudingen/Baar. Opitz reads the third person con- 
struction as: /. . .blipgub:uraitruna/ -- . . . Blibgu(n)b : wrait 
runa, which is to be translated: '. . .Blipgunp carved the rune.' 
As with Freilaubersheim, the rune-master formula is juxtaposed to 
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an apparent dedicatory formula, which is more difficult, but which 
is read by Opitz as: Ibi.imuba:hamale -- Alem. I(iu)bi Imuba : 
Hamale, which may be understood as either 1) 'Imuba (F-PN) (wishes) 
joy for Humal (Masc.-PN),' or as 2) 'Joy for Imuba from Hamal.' 

Of course the reconstruction of /Ibi/ to 1(iu)bi (an abstract with 
j-umlaut adj. OHG leob ‘beloved,’ cr. Op.15: Engers; Op. 49: 
Weimar A, bow fibula; Op. 51: Weimar C, buckle; Op. 52: Weimar D, 
amber bead) remains conjectural, but based upon the typological 
evidence of the SGmc. inscriptions, it seems most probable. 

Opitz gives no evidence as to the freshness of the inscrip- 
tion, it is, however, possible that it represents a kind of funeral 
inscription in which Hamal had carved by Blipgunp to effectively 
wish Imuba a joyous existence after death. 

KJ.95: Gummarp st. (ca. 600, S. Swe.) has been lost since 
the great fire of Copenhagen in 1728 and we are dependent upon 
drawings made by Jon Skonvig and Peder Syv (cf. Moltke 1956: 143 
and 1958: 94-98). This drawing may be transcribed as: 

(I)/. . .shApuwolAfA/(II)/sAte/(III)/. . .stAbApria/(IV)/fff/. If 
we assume the inscription is complete, except for the nominative 
marker /R/ after r. (I) 10, then it may be read (with Krause 1966: 
206-08) as: (I) Hapuwolfa[R] (11) sat(t)e (III) staba bria (IV) 
f(ehu) f(ehu) f(ehu): 'Habuwolf set three staves: (3 x wealth). '78 
However, v. Friesen (1916: 21-27) would reconstruct the inscription 
on the model of a memorial stone (cf. KJ.98: Istaby), and read it: 
(1) LaftR] Hapuwol(a)fa (11) [N.N.] sat(t)e (III) staba_pria 

(IV) fff: ‘After Habuwolf, [N.N.] set three staves ere 49 Krause's 
interpretation is more attractive because it requires less conjec- 
ture, but for our purposes here it is worth noting that both inter- 
pretations contain a third pers. sg. rune-master formula. The con- 
struction 'to set staves' is clearly equivalent in runo-technical 
terms to the formula ‘to carve runes .'00 On the Gériev st. (815) 
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we saw this verbal term, while in two other examples the staves and 
the stone are parallel in the construction (cf. So 56: Fyrby: 


/. . .Setu:stain:auk:stafa:marga:/ -- '. . .set the stone and 
mighty staves,’ and Vg. 1: Stora Ryttern: /. . .seti:stff:auk: 
sena:pasi. . ./ -- '. . .Set the staves and this stone. . .'). 


If Gummarp is not a memorial stone, then it is most probably 
a purely magical inscription which is intended to invoke the powers 
of the three *fehu staves explicitly expressed in the formula. The 
relatively small size, 63cm high, of this stone is comparable to 
that of KJ.102: Roes (75 x 55 cm), which also seems to be of a 
primarily magical character (§51). Gummarp must also be understood 
within the context of the other contemporary Bleking stones (KJ. 
95-98). 

IK.I1.184: Tjurko I-C contains a sometimes non-runo- 
technical third pers. sg. verb *wurkjan, in a rhythmic formula. 
The inscription is read by Krause (1966: 272-74) and by Moltke-~ 
Jacobsen (1942: 547-49) as: (R-L)/wurterunoRanwalhakurne: - 
heldaRkunimudiu---/ -- wort@ randR/an walha-kurné -- HeldaR 
Kunimu(n)diu: ‘Held worked the runes on welsh grain for Kunimund,' 
The syntax of the formula is apparently conditioned by the effort 
to shape a poetic text. Here the runes are said to have been 
‘worked’ on the object (cf. the use of the preposition in KJ.30: 
Garbglle -- §19). Otherwise in the elder period *wurkjan has rino 
~ runoR as its object in perhaps only KJ.72: Tune st. and that 
is open to conjecture. In most cases it seems ambiguous as to 
whether the 'working' or 'making' refers to the runes or to the 
object upon which they are executed. By the Viking Age, however, 
the term came to mean 'to compose,’ as well (cf. Ebel 1963: 53-55). 
The phrase an walha-kurné: “on the grain of the 'Welsh'" is perhaps 
a kenning for 'gold' (= the bracteate). ‘'Welsh' is here a general 
term for ‘foreign’ or ‘southern’ as opposed to northern (cf. ON 
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valskr: ‘foreign, esp. French,’ OHG wal(a)hisc, OE wealhisc: 
foreign, esp. British or 'Welsh'). Both of the personal names 
recorded on this bracteate would seem to be ordinary and non- 
functional ($31). If the masc. *KunimunduR is indeed purely per- 
sonal, it would perhaps represent a rare example of a bracteate 
inscription at least originally composed for a specific person 
(cf. also IK.1.26: Borringe-C, IK.I.16: Skodburg-B) .' Formally, 
this bracteate would seem to be an amulet with a runic inscription 
which specifically dedicates its effects (which based on the ken- 
ning would most likely be to bring prosperity) to *KunimunduR. 

Corpus of I[1.B. 
§22 Another bracteate inscription, IK.I.70: Halskov-C, 
preserves a third person rune-master formula in conjunction with 
what appears to be a scrambled 22 rune sequence, or ephesion 
grammaton (§46-48). The first 17 runes of the inscription are: 
(R-L)/nxeturfahidelapop. . ./, which may be read: NxetuR fahidé 
Japob: 'NxetuR wrote ('colored') the summons.’ The third pers. 
sg. pret. fahide is the only part of this reading which is abso- 
lutely certain (Jacobsen-Moltke 1942: 531-32). However, for typo- 
logical reasons we would expect this verbal terminus technicus to 
be preceded by a PN and to be followed by a grammatical runic ob- 
ject. The sequence /nxetur/ has not yet been explained, but seems 
to be a u-stem Masc. PN (cf. SigaduR -- KJ.47 Svarteborg medallion 
-and haukdpuR -- KJ.66: Vanga st.) Runes 13-17, /labob/ are inter- 
preted as a younger apocopated form of labopu (cf. IK.1.189: 
Trolihittan-A -- cf. $40) by Krause (1966: 267 and 1971: 41;90).°° 
The lapop or labo probably refers to the following runic formula, 
and the whole represents a rune-master formula juxtaposed to a 
magical or encoded sequence of runes. 

An OE inscription on a bone plate (.9 x 3.5") of unknown 
provenance in Darbyshire, which dates from the 8th century, bears 
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the runes: /godgecadaraetiaddabipiswrat/. Page (1973: 167-68) 
points out all of the ambiguities surrounding the interpretation 
of these staves, and the possibilities of the magical function of 
its syntactic formula are discussed in 851 below. In any event, 
the final 13 runes clearly present a third pers. sg. pret. formula, 
which may be read either 1). . .Hadda pé pis wrat, or 2). . .Hadda 
by pis wrat. These would render the alternate translations of 

1) '. . .Hadda who carved/wrote this,' or 2)'. . .Hadda because 
(he) carved/wrote this.' Another ambiguity is that we can not be 
sure whether wrat refers to the carving of the runes into the bone 
plate, or to the writing of a book to which the plate might have 

- been attached (cf. Bately and Evison 1961: 301ff.). 


Corpus of II.C, 

KJ.71: By st. (550-600, SE Nor.), which appears to have 
originally lain upon or in a grave mound (cf. Bugge NIw@R: I, 90; 
115-16), bears a complex inscription with a nominal first person 
rune-master formula -- ek erilaR (811-12) and an indecipherable 
concluding runic sequence of 6 staves, as well as a central third 
pers. sg. formula. The third person construction is given by Krause 
(1966: 159-61) as: /. . .hroRaRhroReRortepataRinau(x]talaifu. . ./ 
~- . . .HroRaR HroReR orte pat aRina iit Alaifu. ..: '. . .Hror 
descendent of Hror worked out this slab for Alaif. . .' The inter- 
pretation of this as a rune-master formula is far from certain since 
neither the verb orté . . . it, nor the neut. acc. sg. object aRina 
(< *azina-): ‘stone slab!?? are specifically runo-technical terms. 
It could well be that Hror is the one who dressed the stone (its 
shape suggests such work was done on it) so that it would be suit- 
able for its function upon or inside the mound. We are faced with 
a problem similar to that of the Gallehus horn (Kd.43) when we try 
to determine the role of Hror in relation to the role of rune- 
master. Is Hror 1) a rune-master identical to erilaR and thus the 
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conceiver and executor of the runes, 2) a rune-carver, different 
from the erilaR, or 3) the stone-mason who only shaped the 

stone -- and whose work is commemorated by the rune-master/carver. 
There does not seem to be any way to decide absolutely which of 
these possibilities is correct. If we understand orté pat aRina 
ut as a simple reference to the stone-mason's work, then the third 
possibility would seem most likely -- and would certainly raise 
some interesting questions as to the importance of these masons 

in the religious history of the period. On the other hand, if 

the verb and object are interpreted as a reference to the intel- 
lectual task of composing (and/or executing) the runes, then the 
direct juxtaposition of the first and third person formulas would 
indicate a complex rune-master formula (perhaps in a historical 
transition stage between the two forms). Bugge (NI@R; I, 107-09), 
followed by Krause (1966: 161), interprets /alaifu/ -- Alaifu as 
an ordinary fem. PN (ON Mof). Krause reads it as a dat. sg. with 
the meaning 'for Alaif.' 

The final six runes, which read a./dR/b./rmpi/, have been 
tentatively interpreted by Bugge (NI@R, I: 110-12) as: d(ohtu)R 
r(indR) m(arhidé) p(aR) e(haR): '. . .(for A. his) daughter, Eh 
marked these runes,' and by Noreen (1927: 376) as: O(ag)r r(unar) 
m(erk)be: 'Dag marked the runes.’ These interpretations are of 
course highly conjectural. 


Survey of Viking and Middle Age Material 
§23 In the younger tradition, the use of the third person 
formula becomes more common and the verbal terminology becomes much 
more complex with the idea of carving the runes expressed by not 
only rita or rfsta/rista but also with marka: ‘to mark,' skera: 
'to cut,' skrifa: 'to write’ (after ca. 1200), gera: 'to make,' 
and hoggva: ‘to hew,' and the idea of coloring them expressed not 
only by *faihjan > fa, but also by the more rare forms rjéda: ‘to 
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redden,' steina: 'to stain,' and penta: ‘to paint' (cf. Ebel 
1963 for the use and frequency of these various verbal forms). 
Other fundamental developments in the younger tradition are the 
absolute increase of the frequency of runic monuments (from the 
approximately 250 monuments before 750 C.E. to the over 5,000 
known to have been executed after that time), and the prolifera- 
tion of the memorial stones common in Denmark (especially between 
950 and 1150 when 146 of 178 stones known in the early 20th cen- 
tury fall -- cf. Wimmer 1914, 40-48) and in Sweden (a total of 
ca. 2500 stones which only begin to become common after the middle 
of the llth cent. This relatively high level of rune-stone pro- 
duction represents a kind of industry which might have caused a 
technological and social revolution in certain aspects of the 
runic tradition. Of these features, the most relevant for our 
work here is the proliferation of the runographers' signatures.°* 
Formally, they bear a close resemblance to the older rune-master/ 
rune-carver formulas, however, we can not know the nature of their 
functional relationship for certain. 

The third person rune-master or runographer formulas may 
be classified as either: 1) without predicate object: 'N.N. 
carved' or 2) with predicate object: 'N.N. carved the runes.' 
In the second type there is an increased tendency to use verbs 
which can have as their objects both the runes and the thing 
(usually ste@in) upon which the runes are carved. More complex 
formulas also develop from this with multiple verbs and/or objects. 
- However, since these find no parallel in the older tradition, we 
will leave them to be discussed elsewhere. For similar reasons, 
the common contract formula, of the type: N.N. 1ét raisa stein: 
'N.N. had the stone erected' must also remain outside our treat- 
ment here. 
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Because of the vastness of the formulaic third person 
material in the younger traditions, a more statistical approach 
is needed in order to present both its numerical magnitude as 
opposed to the older traditions, and at the same time to try and 
demonstrate some of its variations and its relative distribution. 
The figures presented here have mostly been drawn from Ebel (1963). 

. In the Viking and Middle Ages, the concept of ‘carving' is 
attested in runographer formulas over 250 times, and that of ‘hew- 
ing,' or ‘making' around 70 times. The idea of 'coloring' becomes 
generally rarer, with a total of only 17 occurrences in this peri- 
od, with the reflex of *faihjan, f%, only represented as late as 
the Viking period (to about 1050). 

1) 'N.N. carved/colored.' 

The forms without predicate objects have a little over 100 
attestations, with the occurrence of words which convey the idea 
of 'carving' represented in 95 cases and ‘coloring’ in around 9 
instances. The usual term for ‘carving’ is either the weak verb 
rista (61 occurrences) or its strong counterpart rfsta (15 occur- 
rences), while marka: 'to mark' was sometimes used in Viking Age 
Sweden (8 times) and skara:°> ‘to score' was rarely employed (3 
attestations) after 1150 in Denmark and on Gotiand. After 1200 
the terminology of book-hand entered into the runo-technical 
vocabulary. The term skrifa: ‘to write,’ as with pen and ink, 
is found in 7 inscriptions (6 from Sweden, 1 from Norway). These 
were most surely made by priests who transferred the technical 
terminology from one writing technique to the other (cf. Ebel 1963: 
28-30). The strong form rfsta without a predicate object is only 
common in medieval Norway (10 attestations), while the weak form 
is almost exclusively represented in Viking Age Sweden (56 attes- 
tations, of which 50 are in Uppland). 

Approximately 70 inscriptions use the ambiguous terms gera: 
‘to make, do,' or hoggva: 'to hew, cut' in objectless formulas. 
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The largest number of these occur in Sweden during the Viking and 
early medieval period (ca. 53), of which 45 use hoggva and only 

8 gera. Around 15 of these attestations of hoggva are used in 
conjunction with a preposition at: ‘for,’ or efter: ‘after’ in 
memorial formulas. 

Only about 9 possible inscriptions of the type 'N.N. 
colored' are known. Of these 6 use fa, and are distributed 
throughout the Scandinavian region. The remaining 3 from the early 
medieval period use the term steina: ‘to stain, color,' which is 
usually appended to a formula for 'to carve.' A model objectless 
formula of this type appears on So 347 Gersta: /esbern - risti - 
auk + ulfr + stainti/ -- OSwe. Asbjwrn risti, ok UIFR stendi: 
‘Asbjurn carved and Ulf stained (the runes).' 

Although these objectless forms may represent a kind of 
lapidary brevity, it is nevertheless interesting that formulas of 
the type found in the elder period, which omit the predicate ob- 
ject (in both first and third person forms), should find such 
close formal correspondence in the later period when the inscrip- 
tions themselves were becoming ever longer and more syntactic. It 
seems quite possible that this omission of object represented a 
special type of formula, the full significance of which we can now 
only speculate upon. 

2) 'N.N. carved/colored the runes’ 

§25 Formulations which include the runic grammatical object 
(usually rdnar) remain more common, with a total of just over 200 
attestations. Of these, the vast majority convey the formula 
'N.N. carved the runes' with the rista/rfsta verbal form -- and 
again these are mostly found in 1ith century Sweden with just over 
90 occurrences. The term marka is again found with the object 
runar in 4 inscriptions from the same period. However, a good 
number (ca. 30) with the strong form rfsta are found in Norway -- 
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of these 20 are from the medieval period and 5 from the Viking Age. 
In addition, 6 other Viking period Norwegian formulas of this type 
are known from the British Isles. Gera is only rarely used in 
connection with runar (three attestations from the Viking and 
Middle Ages), however, hoggva is the antecedent to a runic predi- 
cate over 30 times in Swedish Viking Age formulas. 

The idea 'to color runes’ certainly remained a strong con- 
cept and indeed seems to have been normal in actual practice in 
the Viking Age and after (cf. Jansson 1962: 147-55, and see VII. 
11.), however, the epigraphical evidence for this practice remains 
meager. To the nine inscriptions without predicate objects, we 
can only add a possible eight with a runic predicate. Of these 
five are with fa and come from the Viking Age -- but this time 
concentrated exclusively in Sweden. The remaining three examples 
use three different verbs. We again find an attestation of steina 
on 01. 43: Gardsldsa church (11th cent.): /. . .tuar risti: 
runaR. . .Stain/. This may be reconstructed as ([Od]dvarr?) risti 
runaR -- steain{di]: ‘Oddvar(?) carved the runes (and) stained 
(them).' It is possible that both stawindi and risti should have 
rtinaR as their object.-° A term which probably originally had a 
magico-cultic significance is rjoda: 'to redden' (Ebel 1963: 36- 
37), but it is only possibly attested in one inscription So 206: 
§verselo church which reads in part: /. . .runum ru[x]niR. . ./. 
This has been reconstructed by Brate-Wessen (1924: 182-83) as: 
runum ruoniR ‘reddened with runes' (see V.15.). Here, rudniR 
would be the plural form of either an adjective or participle. 
Finally, there is a now lost medieval inscription from Kjos church 
(NIyR 69: I, 202-04) which might have contained the word penta: 
‘to paint,’ as a runo-technical term. 

The problems surrounding the younger rune-carver signatures 
may, for reasons outlined above, be considered quite different from 
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those of formally similar elements in the elder tradition. What 
seems most important to keep in mind for our present purpose is 
that 1) there seems to have been a formal continuity which could 
suggest a strong institutional framework (ch.IV,)and 2) despite 
the apparent irrelevance of the signature to the main portion of 
most memorial inscriptions it seems to have been an important -- 
even essential -- element in the over-all formulation (sometimes 
even added outside the serpentine bands). The second point would 
suggest that the nature and function of these 'signatures' was 
more than that of a simple craftsman's signature. 

Appendix: Personified Object -- 'N.N. made me.' 

826 In the elder tradition only one inscription is possibly 
of this type -- Kd.14: Etelhem clasp (ca. 500, Gotland). It is 
read by Bugge (NI@R: I, 148ff.), and accepted in Krause (1966: 
39-40) as: /mkmrlawrta(s]/ -- m(i)k M(@)r(i)la w(o)rtalx]: 

'Merila made me.' The last a-rune is followed by what appears to 
be another isolated F form, however, this may also represent a 
non-runic end-marker. Because this formula is unique in the elder 
period, it is not discussed in detail here (cf. Ploss 1958 for the 
development of inscriptions of this type and their place in Ger- 
manic epigraphical tradition). This could be a formulaic influence 
from either Latin or Greek -- which is interesting for the possible 
documentation of intellectual exchange between the northern and 
southern regions during the 5th century. 

The formula perhaps appeared as an anomalous southern im- 
port and fell quickly into disuse because it did not fill a need 
in the runo-technical formulaic language. However, it was later 
re-imported in the medieval period (only 3 inscriptions of the 
type N.N. geroi mik are known from the Viking Age). In the Scan- 
dinavian Middle Ages we find a total of 56 inscriptions with the 
predicate object mik, of these 14 are of the purely runo-technical 
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type, i.e. 'N.N. carved me,' while 42 are of the more ambiguous 
'N.N. made me' type. Furthermore, it is noteworthy that the 
greatest concentration of the mik inscriptions is found in Norway 
with between 26 and 28 of the total. 

In the Anglo-Saxon tradition the formula entered at a much 
earlier time, cf. the 8th century partially runic stone of Aln- 
mouth, which contains the formula /MYREDaH -MEH -wOCRHTE]/: 

'Myredah made me,’ and the 9th century (again only partially runic) 
Lancashire ring, which reads /+@DRED MECAHEAnREDMECagROF/ -- 
‘dred owns me, Eanred engraved me.' The now lost, and undated, 
but apparently purely runic, brooch of Northumbria (cf. Stephens I, 
386-87) also contained a similar formula, which could be translated: 
'Gudrid made me (and) Alchfrith owns me.' 

For this material, the most important question from our 
viewpoint is: how did those who carved the inscriptions consider 
the animate quality of a) the runes themselves, which appear to 
speak in the 'N.N. carved me' forms, or of b) the object upon which 
the runes are carved? These may represent archaic beliefs epi- 
graphically expressed for the first time in these inscriptions -- 
or they may be merely formulaic craftsman's signatures transferred 
from Latin tradition. 

Ambiguous Restricted Proper Names 
§27 Besides those formulas which give us good reason to 
believe that certain proper names or adjectival bynames indicate 
the rune-master or runographer, there are approximately 80 inscrip- 
tions which contain proper names either: 

1) in total isolation (ca. 35), or 

II) within the context of runic or rune-like formulas (ca. 

40), 
which give no indication of the role played by the person” men- 
tioned in the production of the inscription. Krause (1966) gen- 
erally assumes that when an isolated masc. PN appears on a Toose 
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object it may be interpreted as that of the rune-master -- and 
therefore a radically reduced rune-master formula. This is an 
assumption which must be re-examined in the context of archeo- 
logical and other runic data (cf. Dillmann 1981, and see §32.). 

Special problems which must be taken into account when 
reading these usually terse documents are the archeological con- 
text (upon what type of object does it appear?, was it connected 
to a grave?, was the grave that of a man or woman?), dating, and 
linguistic-geographical placement (North or South Germanic?). As 
far as the nature of the name itself is concerned, it is important 
to consider whether it is a well attested mundane personal name, 
or a characterizing rune-master byname (831). Also, in this 
regard it must be mentioned that the nomen agentis spear names are 
not discussed here, because they doubtlessly refer to the object 
and not to the carver (see 841.). 

Because of difficulties which involve the classification 
of isolated proper names without further runic context, they must 
be analyzed according to the type of object upon which they occur, 
and the technique used to execute them. The objects may be either 
1) manufactured for a specific utilitarian or ornamental purpose, 
and in this case the runes may be a) carved or b) minted (i.e. on 
bracteates) ,-© or 2) natural with minimal human alteration (bauta- 
stones, etc.). 

I. Isolated Proper Names 

Manufactured objects 
§28 In the elder period, at least 23 inscriptions of this 
type occur on manufactured objects. The *) indicates that the 
interpretation is problematical on runological or phonological 
grounds. 
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1) carved runes 
NGmc. brooches and clasps. 

*Meldorf, brooch.” /hiwi/ -- Hiwi a/d fem. PN(?). (ca. 50, 
S. Jutl.) [fem. grave?]. 

KJ.10: Himlinggje II. /widuhudaR/ -- Widuhu(n)daR nom. masc. PN. 
(ca. 200, Sjelland) [fem. grave]. 

*KJ.11: Verlose/alugod Wi/-- Alugod voc. masc. PN(?). (ca. 200, 
Sjelland) [fem. grave].” 

*KJ.13:  Nesbjerg. /waraflusa/ -- Waraflusa nom. masc. PN(?). 
(ca. 200, S. Jutl.) [masc. fem. grave].°! 

KJ.9: Himlinggje I. /hariso/ -- Hariso nom. fem. PN. (ca. 350, 
Sjelland) [fem. grave]. 

SGmc. brooches. 

*KJ.139: Liebenau. /rauzwi/ -- Rauz-wi(h) nom. masc. PN. (350- 
400, N. Germany) [masc. grave]. 2 

Op. 13: Donzdorf. /eho/ -- Eho nom. masc. PN (500-20, SW Germany) 
{fem. grave].o? 

Op. 7: Bopfingen. /mauo/ -- Mauo nom. masc. PN. (500-600, SW 
Germany) [fem. grave]. 

KJ.143: Engers. /leub/ -- Leub nom. masc. PN. (ca. 600, W. Ger- 
many) {fem. grave]. 

KJ.141: Friedberg. /buruphild/ -- Puruphild nom. fem. PN. (ca. 
600, W. Germany) [fem. grave]. 

*KJ.152: Nordendorf II. /birl[xJioel[x]/ -- [7] (ca. 600, SW 
Germany) [masc. ~ fem. grave]. 

KJ.155A: Dischingen A. /winka/ -- Winka nom. fem. PN. (600- 
700, SW Germany) [masc. fem. grave]. 

KJ.164II: Weingarten II. /dado/ -- Dado nom. masc. PN. (ca. 700, 
SW Germany) [fem. grave}. 
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NGmc. utilitarian objects 
KJ.26: Vimose, comb. /harja/ -- Harja nom. masc. PN. (ca. 250, 
Fyn) [bog find]. 
Felleseje (Slemminge), tanning knife (?). /witr 3e/ 
1) Witring -- voc. masc. PN. 
2) Witr-ing(waR) nom. masc. PN. 
3) Witrd nom. fem. PN. (ca. 500, Lolland)[bog find].°° 
KJ.49: Férde, fishing weight. /aluko/ -- Aluko nom. fem. PN. 
(ca. 550, W.Nor.) [loose find] .°” 
SGmc. utilitarian object 
KJ.161: Gammertingen box. /ado a[x]o/ -- Ado A[d]o nom. masc. 
PN x 2. (500-600, SW Germany) [fem. grave]. 
N. or EGmc. martial objects 
KJ.23: Vimose, scabbard fitting. (R-L)/awns/ -- Awings E. Gmc. 
masc. PN. (ca. 400, Fyn) [bog find]. 
Illerup, shield fitting. /swarta/ -- Svarta n. masc. PN. (ca. 
200, N. Jutl.) [bog find].°° 
Miscellaneous carved runic objects 
KJ.45: Kgng, statue. /[x]xxno/ -- . . .ingo NGmc. nom. fem. PN. 
(ca. 500, Fyn) [loose find]. 
kJ.42: Str&rup, ring or diadem. /lepro/ -- Lepro NGmc. nom. fem. 
PN, or SGmc. n. masc. PN. (ca. 400, Jutl.) [masc. ~ fem. 
grave]. 
2) minted runes (bracteates ) 
IK.1.131: Norway-A. /anoafa/ -- Anoana nom. masc. PN. -an stem. 
(Nor.). 
IK.II.117: Korlin-C. /waiga/ -- Waiga nom, masc. PN -an stem. 
(E.Pommerania?). 
IK.11.130: Wapno-C. (R-L)/sabar/ -- Sabar- (EGmc.?) nom. masc. 
(PN2). (Poland) °° 
1K.1.90: Killerup-B. /. . .undR/ -- . . .undR frag. of a nom. 
masc. PN(?). (Fyn). 
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Natural objects (stones) 
829 These stone objects may have had any one of three func- 
tions, 1) a bauta-stone, which would have stood above ground on a 
grave mound as a marker, 2) a barrow-stone, which would have been 
buried within the mound itself, or 3) a sacral stone, which was 
not attached to a grave, but rather seems to have acted as a marker 
of sacred space (often with other stones in certain configurations) 
for ritual and/or juridical purposes, cf. Duwel (1978). When we 
are lucky, we can determine the nature of the stone from the archeo- 
logical reports, but quite often such reports are tacking or in- 
complete and we must rely on typological criteria, which principally 
depend on the size and shape of the stone. Smaller and/or flatter 
stones would tend to be placed in the barrow-stone category, while 
longer and/or taller ones, which seem to have been dressed to stand 
upright, would be more likely candidates for bauta-stones (cf. 
Olsen 1916: 227ff.; Krause 1935: 9-20, but also Beksted 1951). 
With most of these inscriptions which consist exclusively of a 
single PN, it is virtually impossible to determine whether the name 
of the dead or that of the rune-master is recorded. If there ap- 
pears to have been no grave in the vicinity, and a ‘sacred en- 
closure' is suspected, then a rune-master name would be the best 
interpretation, while for typological (and socio-cultic) reasons 
a female name would most likely indicate the name of the deceased. 
Otherwise, this question remains open (see §28-31). A question 
mark in brackets in the following descriptions indicates that 
there is no reliable archeological report on its original position. 
1) bauta-stones, probably attached to graves. 
KJ.66: Vanga. (R-L)/haukopuR/ -- HaukopuR nom. masc. PN (ca. 500, 
Vg.) [2]. : 
KJ.87: Skarkind. /skipaleubaR/ -- Ski(n)pa-LeubaR. double nom. 
imasc. PN (ca. 450, Og.) [2]. 
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KJ.90: Sunde. (R-L)/widugastiR/ -- WidugastiR nom. masc. PN 
(ca. 500, WNor.) [fem. grave]. 

KJ.93: Bratsberg/W} aliR/ -- PaliR ~WaliR. nom. masc. PN (450- 
550, NW Nor.) [masc. grave}. /9 

KJ.94: Tveito. /tAitR/ -- TaitR. nom. masc. PN.”! 
2) bauta-stones, probably not attached to graves 

KJ.88: Mégedal. (R-L)/laipigaR/ -- LaipigaR. nom. masc. PN 
(500-50, SW Nor.) [free]. | 

KJ .92: Eidsvag. /naraRaR/ -- H[a]raRaR. nom. masc. PN (450-500, 
W. Nor.) [stone circle]./? 

KJ.91: Térvika A. (R-L)/ladawarijaR/ -- La(n)dawarijaR. nom. 
masc. PN (400-50, SW Nor.) [masc.? grave]. 

KJ.89: Tanem. /mairlgu/ -- MaCijrlingu. nom. fem. PN (ca. 500, 
M Nor.) [fem. grave?]./° 


II. Proper Names in Elaborated Context 
§30 As opposed to strictly isolated, or restricted personal 
names, a more formulaic analytical approach may also be taken 
toward the names found in an elaborated runic or symbolic context. 
Here, the contextual elements of the -inscription are classified 
according to the same formulaic categories upon which this chapter 
is constructed. The basic dichotomy is between 1) the non- 
syntactic auxiliary elements, which may consist of non-decl ined 
lexical elements -- formula-words (alu, laukaR, etc.) or other 
personal names -- or apparently ideographic runic signs or other 
non-lexical signs -- or -- a combination of these words and signs, 
and 2) those elements which involve the grammatical person in a 
syntactic context (in which a verb must be either stated or im- 
plicit). 

Manufactured objects. 

Well over 40 inscriptions of this type occur on manufac- 
tured objects, and of these, just over 30 are carved -- mainly into 
brooches of various kinds. 
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A. Carved inscriptions with lexical elements 
NGmc. 


*KJ.48: Fosse fitting. /ka[?Ja alu/ -- Kala alu. nom. masc. PN 

+ subst. (500-50, S. Nor.) [crem. grave]./° 
$Gmc. 

A group of South Germanic inscriptions bear pairs of groups 
of private names. It has been assumed by Arntz (1939, 468-69) and 
Krause (1966, 277ff.) that such formulas represent abbreviated forms 
(some of which include the word leub in ‘wish formulas'). These 
could be completed in a variety of ways, e.g. ‘Giver (wishes [love 
for]) Receiver,’ 'Giver (gives this brooch to) Receiver, etc. 

These 'givers' and 'receivers' may be individuals or pairs. // The 

magical nature, and more specifically the runo-magical nature of 

these inscriptions is, however, doubtful. 

Op. 20: Griesheim, brooch. /kolo agilabrub/ -- Kolo Agilabrub n. 
masc. PN +n. fem. PN (7th cent. W. Germany) [fem. grave]. 


KJ.140: Soest, brooch. /rada daba [atano: 
in runic cross ps 1/8 


-- Rada Daba At(t)ano(?) fem. PN x 2 +n, 

masc. PN (550-600, N. Germ.) [fem. 

grave]. 

There are also two brooch inscriptions which may hold forms 
of Germanic divine names in the context of personal names. 
*KJ.1511: Nordendorf I. a./logapore/b./wodan/c./wigiponar/d./ 


awaleubwini[x] -- Logaboré Wodan Wigibonar Awa Leubwini[x] 
wo. 80 
nom. masc. divine name x 3 + nom. fem. PN + nom. masc. PN. 


(600-50, SW Germany) [masc. or fem. grave]. 

*KJ.160: Balingen. (R-L)/asuzdnloamiluk/ -- asuz D(a)n(i)}lo 
Amilu(n)k. divine name S *ansuz + nom. masc. pret + nom. 
masc. patronymic. (600-50, S. Germany) [masc. or fem. 
grave]. 
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The last three inscriptions of this group with word- 
formulas contain Christian formulaic elements. 

KJ.166: Bezenye brooches... A./godahid unja/B./karsiboda segun/ -- 
A. Godahi(1)d (w)unja 8B. (i)k Arsiboda segun .°° nom. fem. 
PN + subst./(pers. pron.?) + nom. fem. PN + subst. 'Godahild 
(wishes) joy./(I) Arsiboda (wishes]) blessing.’ (530-600, 

W. Hung.) [fem. grave]. 

KJ.142: Bad Ems, brooch. a./madali[x]/b./ubada/ -- Madali 
u(m)bada: 'Madali (gives or wishes) consolation (cf. Krause 
1937: 213-15 and Arntz 1939: 200). -- nom. masc. PN + subst. 
(before 600, W. Germany)[grave find]. 

Op.27: Kirchheim, brooch. /badah[x]al i/ -- bada H{xJali: ‘consola- 
tion (is wished by) H-ali. subst. + (mom. masc. PN?). 
(500-600, SW Germany) [fem. grave]. This form would be 
virtually identical to that of Bad Ems. The runes are fol- 
lowed by what might be an ideograph: S 
The word *(umbi-)bada would seem to be a Christian formula- 

tion with the approximate meaning ‘consolation (after death?),' 

but cf. Opitz (1977: 131) who also suggests a connection with a 

doubtful PIE *bhe/bho-: 'to warm, roast, quicken(?)' > PGmc. baba: 

‘bath' -- with the subsequent Christian idea of 'rebirth.' Typo- 

logically, these inscriptions could correspond to pre-Christian 

formulas on KJ.8: Beuchte. 
With (non-lexical) ideographic elements 
NG@mc. 

*KJ.21: Torsberg, shield. (R-L)/aisgkh/°*-- Ais(i)g(a)R h. n. 
masc. PN + ideographic /h/ (= h(agla): ‘hail') -- cf. 
Krause (1966: 56). (ca. 200, S. Jutl.) [bog find]. 

KJ.11: Vaerlose, brooch. /alugod 4 / -- Alugod -°° 4A 
voc. masc. PN + ideographic sign. (ca. 200, Sjelland)[fem. 
grave]. 


*KI.7: 


KJ.28: 
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Aquincum, brooch. a./fubarkgw/b./jlain:knia/ -- /fubarkgw/ 
(first 8 runes in sequence) + /jl/ + ain-k(unni)ngia. 10 
rune sequential formula + nom. masc. prop. adj. (= 'the 
lone friend'). (ca. 530, Hungary) [hoard find]. 

Kragehul, knife shaft. (R-L) 1./. . .uma bera/2./... 
aau/. (500-50, Fyn) [bog find]. Only the sequence /bera/ 
can be interpreted with any certainty as a NGmc. masc. PN 
Bera: ‘bear.’ Line 2. is probably an ideographic sequence 
(Krause 1966: 69), while r. 1-3 in line 1. remain obscure. 
It could represent a word related to OE huma: ‘shaft of 
the weaving comb' and thus be a runic designation of the 
function of the object (cf. KJ. 18, 26, 27[?], 43, 50) -- 
cf. Gutenbrunner (1936/37: 169-70). Marstrander (1951: 24) 
Suggests the remnants of the first element of a compound 
name, while Krause (1966: 68) mentions an O£ herb name uma 
and also considers the possibility of the remainder of a 
verb form in -numa: ‘one who has learned something’ as a 
further designation of the rune-master. 

SGmc. 


KJ.8: Beuchte, brooch. a./fubarzj/b./buirso/ -- /fupar z j/ 


Thames, 


*KJ.153: 


KJ.167: 


Kd .162: 


Buriso (Krause 1966: 26-29). first 5 runes in sequence + 
/z j/ + nom. masc. PN. (550-600, N. Germany) [fem. 
grave]. 
sax. /fuborcgwhnijzpxstbendImmawyéa beagnob/ -- (imperfect 
OE futhore-sequence) + nom. masc. PN (Beagnob). (8th-9th 
cent., S. England) [river find]. 
Heilbronn, fitting. (R+L)/lkarwi/ -= /1k/+Arwi. /1k/°” + 
nom. masc. PN. (600-700, SW Germany) [masc. grave]. 
Szabadbattyan, buckle. /mary sd/ -- Mar(i)ng-(s)/d/. nom. 
masc. PN + /d/ or /sd/.©% (400-450, Hungary) (2). 
Wurmlingen, spear-head. /A‘idorih/ -- [x]: Dorih. rune- 
like ideograph or ornament + nom. masc. PN. (600-50, SW 
Germany) [m. grave]. 
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*KJ.158: Steindorf, sax. /whusibaldxxx/ -- /w/Husibaldxxx: 
(ideographic w-rune?) + nom. masc. PN + [?]. (600-50, 
S. Germany) masc. grave 20 


3) With syntactic formulas 
Both of the NGmc. inscriptions in this category are on 
objects of a martial character. 

*KJ.20: Torsberg, scabbard fitting. (ca. 200, S. Jutl.) [bog find]. 
1./owl pupewaR/2./niwajemariR/ -- 1.a) o(pala) W(u)lbubewaR - 
or - b) W(o)lpubewaR. 2.a) ni_wajemariR - or - b) ni waje 
mariR: ‘(hereditary property 2 [of?] Wulbubew (= ‘the 
servant of UlIr') a) the not badly famed,' - or - b) ‘do not 
spare, Mer (= sword-name) | 194 
Not only is a syntactic formula present in 2., but there is 

also a possible use of an ideographic o-rune, so that the whole 

formula would appear: [ideograph + nom. masc. PN + negative + adj.], 

or simply: [nom. masc. PN + negative + adj.]. The name in line 1. 

may be that of the rune-master, of the owner, or of the sword itself. 

KJ.22: Vimose, scabbard fitting. (250-300, Fyn) [bog find], is 
again an extremely difficult inscription which appears: 
1./mariha jala/2./makija/, and which can be read: Mari aih 
(h-metathesis?) Al(1)a makija: ‘Alla owns Mer (= 'the 
famous one' [sword-name]) as sword' (cf. Marstrander 1929¢c: 
228ff., and Krause 1937: 181-82 and 1966: 58) .2 
In this reading, Alla would be the owner of the sword men- 

tioned, but he might also be the rune-master and/or priest (cf. 

Krause 1937: 182 and Moltke 1932: 83-96). 

B. Minted inscriptions 
Of the 9 inscriptions with restricted proper names, all but 
two also contain what could be considered a word-formula, or these 

could be reconstructed (e.g. lapu, alu, laukaR, auja), see §32-40. 
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1) with single word-formula 


IK.1.163: Skonager III-C. /niwilia/(R-L)/Tpu/ -- Niu[jjila I[a]pu. 


IK.1.43: 


. IK.1.42: 


IK.1.26: 


IK.1.76: 


IK.1.161 


IK.1.58: 


KJ .47: 


nom. masc. PN + nom. substantive. 

Darum V-C. /niujil alu/ -- Niujil(a) alu. nom. masc. 
PN(?) + nom. substantive. 

Darum I-A. (R-L)/frohila lapu/ -- Frohila labu. nom. 
masc. PN + nom. substantive. 

2) with two word-formulas 

Borringe-C. /tanulu:al laukaR/ -- Tanulu al(u) laukaR]. 
nom. fem. PN + nom. substantive + nom. substantive. 
3) with another PN 

Hitsum-A. (R-L)/foRo glola/ -- FoRo glola. NGmc. nom. 
fem. PN + nom. masc. PN - or - SGmc. nom. masc. PN + nom. 
fem. PN. 

4) with another PN and runic formula . 

: Skodborg-B. (R-L)/aujaalawinaujaalawinaujaalawinjalawid/ 

-- auja Alawin auja Alawin auja Alawin j(@ra) Alawid! 

subst. + voc. masc. PN x 3 + ideographic rune + voc. masc. 

PN.°* The auja- formula represented here can be compared 

structurally with that of the use of alu on the comb of 

Setre (KJ.40), which perhaps contains a two-fold alu 

Nanna! (see §34). 

5) with ephesia grammata or unexplained single ideographic 
runes” 

Fyn I-C. /houaR labuaaduaaaliia alu/ -- HouaR tabu 
/aadaaaliia/ alu. nom. masc. PN (?) + ephesion grammaton 
+ nom. subst. (2).2 
Svarteborg medallion. (R-L)/ssigaduR/ -- /s/SigaduR. 
ideographic rune (7) + nom. masc. PN., which could also be 
read: S(i)siga(n)duR (cf. Duwel in: Duwel-MulTer-Hauck 
1975: 152-56). 
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Natural objects 
In the NGme. tradition, there are some inscriptions which 


might fit into this category; however, each is unique. 


Kd .86: 


KJ .85: 


*Kd 54: 


1) with lexical elements 

Berga, bauta-st. (R-L)/saligastiR fino/ -- SaligastiR 
Fin(n)o. nom. masc. PN + nom. fem. PN. (ca. 500, Sd) 
[burial mound complex in vicinity?].2° 

Skadng, bauta-st. /harija KX leugaR 7/ -- Harija XK 
LeugaR 7°. nom. masc. PN x 2 (ca. 500, SO) (2].2/ 

2) with ideographic elements ?° 

Himmelstalund, rock-carving. (R-L)/braido/ -- Braido (?) 
nom. fem. PN [+ Bronze Age pictograph] (400-550, Ost.) 
[carved in the context of pre-existing Bronze Age rock- 
carving].2° 

3) with syntactic formulas 

Two of the three formulas included here! (Opedal and Roes) 


are discussed in greater detail in 851-52. In these three inscrip- 
tions it is possible that the rune-master has used his name con- 
nected to more elaborate linguistic forms other than the classic 

“ rune-master formulas. 


KJ .58: 


*Kd.76: 


KJ .102: 


Arstad, bauta-st.(?). A./hiwigaR/B./saralu/C./unwinaR/ -- 
A. HiwigaR. B. sar alu. C. UngwinaR. nom. masc. PN + 

adv. + nom. substantive + gen. masc. PN -- i-stem 
(<*UngwiniR). "Hiwig. Here (is) ‘magic’ (see §34). 
Ungwin's (grave) "10! (ca. 550, SW Nor.) {half buried with 
line C underground in a masc. cremation burial mound]. 
Opedal, barrow-st. (?). May contain an oblique first 
person rune-master formula, and the whold could be trans- 
lated: "Burial. Bora, my sister, dear to me Wag. 1203 

(see §52). 

Roes, talismanic or barrow (?) st. Bears what is probably 
a third person verbal formula which refers to an arcane 
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magical practice (851). The formula is translated by Olsen 
and Krause as: 'Udd drove this horse (out) 1204 -- a 
pictograph of a horse appears on the stone. 


Typology of Rune-Master/Carver Names 
831 In order to summarize the onomastic data contained in 


the foregoing inscriptions and to interpret their collective meaning 
more effectively, a general classification of the names and other 
appellatives which possibly refer to the rune-carver or rune-master 
is necessary ./2° Two types of inscriptions are considered; 

1) those which either formulaically (with the ek- formula) or 
grammatically (with verb [and object]) indicate a rune-carver 
function and II) those which occur in ambiguous grammatical con- 
texts or in isolation. We make the attempt to decide whether an 
appellative??6 is either 1) functional (i.e. not the person's given 
name but one assumed for operative purposes, a cultic name, etc.) 
or b) common (i.e. one which could just as easily be the person's 
natural or given name). This latter category is generally deter- 
mined by comparing the name with other known onomastic data from 
the area. However, since much of the epigraphical evidence is so 
early, it is often difficult to be certain as to which category a 
name belongs. What might have been a functional cultic name in 

ca. 200 CE might have become a common given name by 800-1000. 


I. Rune-master/carver contexts 


a) Functional 

A number of PNs would appear to belong to this category, 
i.e. A(n)sugTslaR (KJ.27): ‘sprout of god (?),' or ‘hostage of the 
god' (cf. de Vries 196la: 168), A(n)sula (KJ.24): ‘the little god 
(<*ansuz),' FakaR (IK.11.98): '(gelded) horse (?)' (cf. the 
OSinsheiti : J&lkr Grm. 49: ‘a gelding'), Glf-augiR (IK.I.128): 
'the gleaming eyed one, 107 *Ha(u)kopuR (KU.67): ‘the one having 
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the essence of a hawk, +408 *WagaR KJ.76) ‘one who vigorously 


moves forth,’ a) WigaR or b) Wi(n)gaR (IK.II.3,1,2): a) ‘the 
sanctified’ or b) the sanctifier,'2!0 wer (KJ.17a): '[<PNord. 
WiwaR *wTh-w0-(?)] the sanctifier, 
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AIT WrwaR (Kd.72): ‘the 
sanctifier (?),' Wiwila (KJ.56): ‘the little sanctifier(2).'!14 

What appear to be functional bynames are: aljamarkiR 
(KJ.53): ‘the one from another territory or frontier, stran- 
ger 1143 farawtsa (IK.I.98): ‘the one knowing dangerous things' 
(cf. H@st 1960: 542; Krause 1966: 262, but cf. also Antonsen 1975a: 
65-66 who reads fara-wisa: 'travel-wise'), hagustaldaR (KJ.55375): 
‘owner of, or heir to a small enclosed piece of land ——» (errant) 
warrior, "214 nrortt® (Kd.71): ‘the swift, agile one,' birbijaR 
(KJ.64): ‘the one who weakens [nomen agentis <*birbijan: ‘to 
make slack, weak'?], 26 TbaR (KJ.70): ‘the malicious one,' 
ungandiR (KJ.65): ‘the one unaffected by (malevolent) magic,' 
unwod[iR] (Kd.12): ‘the one unaffected by magical rage, 19 
wagigaR (Kd.69): ‘the one who moves vigorously forth, '! 0 
*waraflusa (KJ.13): ‘the one who guards (himself) against idle 
speech,' (cf. Krause 1966: 37), (sa) wilagaR (KJ.29): ‘the crafty, 
deceitful one.'42! tt is interesting to note that all of this 
type of appellative occur in rune-master formulaic contexts (see 
§2-22). 

Another type of byname, which appears to be an ‘official’ 
or institutional designation, is also attested only within clear 
rune-master formulas. ErilaR (in the form: erilaR in KJ.16, 27, 
29, 70, and IK.II.3, 1-2; and in the form: irilaree? in KJ.56, 

69, and 71) seems to act as the primary title for the rune-master 
regardless of its ultimate etymology. +23 The term gudija (KJ.65): 
‘priest’ (cf. ON godi: ‘[heathen] priest; priest-chieftain' 
PNord. *godan-) is a further indication of the religious sig- 
nificance of these formulas, while bewaR (KJ.55): ‘retainer, 
thegn; servant' re-establishes the essential social context of the 
rune-master within the retinue. 
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b) Common 

A number of names appear in more or less explicit rune- 
master formulas which are best understood as non-functional, common 
names, i.e. Eanred (Lancashire, cf. Okasha no. 66), Eoh (Kirk- 
heaton, M. p.86), Hadda (Derbyshire, M. p.40), HabuwolafaR (Kd .95; 
98), Haridha (1K.1.98): ‘the young warrior?’ (< *hari-(j)unha, 
cf. Krause 1966: 262), HlewagastiR (KJ.43), SigimaraR (Kd.59). 
Other names with questions as to their functional significance are: 
HagiradaR (KJ.30): ‘giver of skillful counsel,’ which could re- 
flect an Odinic aspect (cf. the Odinsheiti: Hagyrkr ~ Hagvirkr), 
HeldaR (IK.1.184): ‘the fighter(?)!*¢7 HrabanaR (KJ.70): ‘raven’ 
(which could also have an Odinic aspect), HraRaR HroRaR (KJ.73; 
92): ‘the alert, lively one(?),' StainawarijaR (Kd.73): ‘defender 
of the stone, '+28 and WakraR (KJ.74): ‘the wakeful one, 129 A 
few names are also runologically questionable, i.e. AkaR (IK.1.11): 
'‘leader(?)'’ (or misrepresentation of FakaR in IK.11.98?), 
-dagastiR (KJ.63, probably the remains of a common ca name in 
~gastiR: ‘'-guest'), Nxetur (IK.1.70) /n[xJetur/, OFris. Ume 
(Rasquert, cf. Buma 1966), 30 UddR (KJ.102) which could represent 
the common ON name Oddr -- but which is conjecturally reconstructed 
by Olsen NI@R: III, 164-69 from a complex bind-rune structure: 
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Il. Ambiguous contexts 
a) Functional 
To this group belong PNs which may indicate some typically 
functional aspect, but due to the lack of objective contextual 
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evidence the connection must remain more or less conjectural ,'3! 
i.e. *A(n)sugaR or A(n)sugasdiR (KJ.77): 'the one belonging to 
the gods' or ‘the guest of the gods' respectively, °* Glola (IK. 
1.76): ‘the little glowing one, ‘133 the name HaukobuR (see under 
I above) also appears in an isolated context (KJ.66), LeugaR (KJ. 
85): ‘the bright one’ (<PGmc. *leuga-: ‘shining, white'),/%* 
*Niujila (IK.1.43; 163): ‘the little new one’ (¢ *niuja-: 
'new!) ,t3° Rauz-wi(h) (KJ.139): ‘the reed (=spear)-sanctified 
one,'196 sisi-ga(n)duR (KJ.47): 'magic-magician' (cf. Dilwel 1975: 
151-57), Waiga (IK.II.117): ‘powerful, or ecstatic one, 1137 
WidugastiR (KJ.90): ‘the guest in the forest' -- which is 
tempting to conceive of as an initiatory name for a rune-master, 
related to this might be *Widuhu(n)daR (KJ.10): ‘hound of the 
forest (= wolf?) as a rune-master designation (found in a woman's 
grave), and the rather difficult *Wulpu-pewaR (KJ.20): ‘servant, 
or retainer of *WulpuR (> ON Ullr). 

b) common 
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A number of appellatives also seem to be simply common 
given PNs, and their ambiguous contexts leave much room for inter- 
pretation. Archelogical evidence is our only aid in determining 
if we are possibly dealing with a rune-master inscription. Masc. 
PNs found in connection with definite or suspected fem. graves are: 
SGmc. *BurisO (< /buriso/ KJ.8), cf. Férstemann (1900: 351) and 
Krause 1966: 28), Harisd (KJ.9) if SGmc., *God(agaR) (KJ.11),170 
BidawarijaR (KJ.13a): 'the one who defends that which is desired 
of him' (Krause 1966: 38) or ‘defender of the oath' (Antonsen 1975: 
s0:31}.0 Another group perhaps connected to graves of unknown 
gender is: (EGmc.?) Idda (KJ.6), cf. Forstemann (1900: 943), 
Forstemann-Kaufmann (1968: 213), Lepro (KJ.42), if it is SGmc. and 
therefore a masc. form, cf. Forstemann (1900: 999[?]), SigaduR 
(KJ.47) < PGinc. *Sigi-hapuz: ‘victorious in battle,’ cf. Krause 
(1966: 107). While on several bauta-stones, which may or may not 
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have been in the vicinity of graves, appear the names: Harija 
(Kd.85), SaligastiR (KJ.86): ‘'hall-guest,' Skinpa-LeubaR (KJ.87): 
'fur-Leub' (cf. Férstemann 1900: 1oisrr.) 244 and LandawarijaR 
(KJ.91): ‘defender of the land.' Several also occur on loose 
finds for which there is little archeological context: Alla 
(Kd.22), cf. OE, Go. Alla and OHG Allo, an EGmc. patronymic Awings 
(KJ.23), cf. OHG Awo (Forstemann 1900: 217), Harja (KJ.26), Bera 
(Kd.28): ‘the bear-like one,’ Alawin- and Alawid- (1K.1.161), 
Sabar (IK.11.130), which if it is an abbreviation could belong to 
a group of PNs with the prefix Sab(a)-, cf. Forstemann (1900: 
1285-86), and the OE Beagnop (Thames, M. p.127-29). 

There are also a few bynames which do not seem to be 
functional, but which belong to this category, e.g. Taitr (KJ.94): 
‘the happy one' (cf. ON Teitr), HiwigaR or HiwigaR (Kd.58), which 
would mean 'the home-loving one' in the case of the former and ‘the 
downy one' in the latter, Swarta (I]lerup, shield buckle, cf. 
Duwel 198la: 138-39; 1981b: 81) 'the black (haired) one,' also 
Sabar (IK.II.130) may be a masc. nom. sg. adj. ‘intelligent 
the intelligent one,' cf. Krause (1966: 275-76). 

It is useful to note the predominance of magico-rel igious 


concepts and associations which occur especially in the rune-master 
formulas. There are also quite a number of such functional names 
in more ambiguous contexts. In general, it seems that this system 
of possible rune-master names conveys three levels of purpose by 
the rune-master; 1) to identiify himself with his work or with the 
location (i.e. with all types of self designations), 2) to 
establish his authority in various realms of activity (with 

various official titles and religio-magical bynames), and 3) to 
somehow alter or transform his identity (with adjectival, func- 
tional, bynames), see VII.2. 
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Female Rune-Masters 
§32 For the elder period, it has been generally assumed that 
runic practice was an exclusively masculine province (see IV.). 
However, a preponderance of certain new SGmc. evidence indicates 
that women too were rune-carvers. 

The s-fibula of Weingarten I (KJ.1641, Op. 53, see 810), 
found in 1955, contains what is probably best interpreted as a first 
person ek- rune-master formula. But because of runological problems 
with the form of the personal pronoun and the verbal conjugation, 
and onomastic difficulties with the form /feha/, the fem. identity 
of the carver remained in some doubt. In 1979, the discovery of 
the Neudingen loom fragment (cf. Opitz 1981: 26-27; 29-31, see 820) 
with its clearly legible third person formula Blibgund wrait runa: 
'Blipgund carved the rune' provided corroborating evidence which 
lends added significance to the Weingarten inscription, and opens 
up the possibility that further SGmc. inscriptions may have been 
executed by women. 

Because our only verifiable evidence for this phenomenon 
exists in the unique cultural context of 6th-7th century Alemannia, 
at most only SGmc. material may be considered as a possible field 
for other fem. rune-master formulas. Any inscription which con- 
tains a nom. fem. PN would theoretically provide a possible example 
of a fem. rune-master (eleven sure SGmc. examples); however, on 
typological grounds at least six of these (KJ.140, 147A; B, 148, 
151, Op. 20) are made doubtful, as they seem to belong to the 
dedicatory formula type. 143 Two of these are the fairly certain 
formulas of Weingarten I and Neudingen, while of the remaining 
three, two (KJ.141 and 155A) contain an isolated fem. PN, and the 
third (KJ.166, AZ.27; 28, Op. 5; 6, Langobardic, ca. 550) bears a 
possible ek + fem. PN formula in a clearly Christian context. 
Another group which might be considered as the work of fem. rune- 
masters is represented by inscriptions with a nom. masc. PN found 
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in women's graves (e.g. KJ.143, 149, 156, 161, 16411; Op. 7, 13). 
Of course, these could just as easily be masc. rune-master formulas 
or the name of the donator of the object. However, they are 
obviously not owners' marks. On the other hand, two of them (KJ. 
149, 156) seem to be dedicatory formulas of some kind, 144 while 
(Op. 13) Donzdorf is clearly a maker's mark (cf. Duwel-Roth 1977). 
Some of the remaining four inscriptions may then represent a 
heretofore unidentified type in which the fem. rune-carver scratches 
the name of her beloved on her brooch or other possessions. This 
may constitute lovers' frivolity -- or it could have an operative 
significance as a mode of attracting and/or holding a desired 
lover, etc. 

Against this latter interpretation is the basic conclusion 
reached in IV.22. that the presence of fem. 'rune-masters' in the 
culture is perhaps an indication of the breakdown in the tradi- 
tional pre-Christian society which supported the operative activi- 
ties of a restricted group of rune-masters. This is not to say that 
an ‘underground,’ non-establishment and operant runic tradition 
could not have developed. Such a development is in fact suggested 
by the Neudingen inscription. 


WORD-FORMULAS 


$33 Words which act as concrete (or abstract) lexemic symbols, 
or word-formulas, seem to have an instrumental function in the 

elder runic tradition. !49 Furthermore, these appear to be analogi- 
cal extensions of the use of symbolic substances and/or mythic 
constructs in the magical lore of the Germanic peoples (see V.9.). 
Each of these word-formulas must be examined in their 1) isolated 
and 2) complex runological contexts before any conclusions as to 


their formulaic function may be reached. 
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lu 
§34 The runic complex falus'*6 represents PGmc. *alu- ~ 
*alub-: ‘ale, intoxicating drink! 44 (see V.9.), however, its 
etymology beyond this remains problematic. Polomé (1954: ff.) 
connects it with Hitt. terms for sorcery, i.e. alwanzahh-: 'to 
enchant,' alwanzena: ‘enchanted,' alwanzatar: ‘enchantment' 
(< *alwanza-) ,148 and to Gk.xAva: 'I am ecstatic, outside myself, ' 
and to Latvian aluot: ‘to wander about.' From this, a general 
semantic development for Gmc. *alu- could be supposed in which an 
originally religio-magical sense of '(magical) ecstasy' was 
transferred on the one hand to a cultic drink used to induce this 
state (*alu(p)-> ON gl, OE ealu), and on the other hand to magical 
(apotropaic?) benefits derived from its power (*alu(h)-, cf. Go. 
alhs, OE ealh: 'temple' [i.e. 'a protected, sanctified place'], 
and OE ealgian: ‘to defend'). Conant's (1973) conjecture that 
/alu/ represents a nom. acc. pl. *allu > ON pul (i.e. all [the 
gods?] as an invocation formula must be doubted on typological 
grounds. See VII.3. for a further discussion of the instrumental 
significance of this word formula. 
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A. Corpus of isolated alu-formulas 
1. definite 

KJ.57. Elgeshem st. (400-500, S. Nor.) was found inside a 
grave-mound and is most probably either a barrow st., or perhaps 
originally a bauta st. It is clearly read: 190 (R-L)/alu/. 

KJ.46. Korlin gold finger ring (500-550, E. Pomerania) is 
now lost and little is known of the circumstances of its discovery 
beyond the fact that it was found together with three bracteates and 
two coins (cf. Krause 1966: 105-06). It bears two inscriptions, one 
of which is: (R-L)/alu/, and the other is apparently a combination 
bind-rune/code-rune representation of the same complex (see 2. 
below). 
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Five bracteates also have isolated alu inscriptions which 
may be easily read, i.e. IK.1.24: (R-L)/alu/, IK.1.44: (R-L)/alud, 
IK.1.78: /alu/, IK.I.97: (R-L)/alu/ -- all of which are C-type, 
and IK.1.74: /alu/ -- which is a B-type. 

2. reconstructed 

KJ.19: Nydam arrow shafts (3rd-5th cent. N. Schleswig) came 
from a bog find (probably part of a sacrifice of war booty) and one 
of these, which is positively runic, has what appears to be a 
scrambled alu inscription: !°¢ (R-L)/lua/ reconst. alu. Other 
runic or. rune-like signs on these arrow shafts include Y /R/, 4/ 
1/, X /g/, et.al. It is uncertain whether these inscriptions were 
made by the warriors using them, or by their conquerors, who sacri- 
ficed them. 

KJ.64: Korlin (see above) also bears the curious form: ~ 
which is perhaps to be interpreted as a bind-rune /al/ and a fur- 
ther runic code designation (see IV.11.) 1:2 (first ett: second 
rune) =/u/, so that the figure may be reconstructed: /alu/ (cf. 
Krause 1966: 106). Marstrander (1952: 203-07) reads this figure as 
2:1 = h(agala), and compares it to KJ.52 (see below). 

Beyond these, there are three bracteates with inscriptions 
which may represent botched attempts at alu- formulas, i.e. the 
the C-type IK.1.199: /tlu/ and IK.I1.88: (R-L) /tau/ (in both of 
which a * -form would have to have been wrongly executed for a 
and | form respectively), and the B-type IK.1.61: /al/. 


B. Corpus of contextual alu-formutas 
1. legible, in syntactic contexts 
KJ.101: Eggjum st. (ca. 700, W. Nor., see $50) has the 
longest of the elder inscriptions, the formulaic conclusion to 
which seems to be: 
/Alumisurki/ 


alu _missyrki 
‘alu to the wrong-doer! ‘154 
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Missyrki would then be a masc. dat. sg. of a nomen agentis 
*missyrkiR, and the formula would form a suitable close to the 
entire complex inscription, the purpose of which is at least 
partially to prevent grave robbery .+?9 

KJ.40: Setre bone comb (600-650, SW Nor.) bears the alu 
formula once or twice, depending on the reading of the runic com- 
plex B./AlunaAlu nanA/ one favors. This could be a vocative for- 
mula: Alu Na(nna)! Alu Nan(n)a! (cf. Olsen-Shetelig 1933: 45ff.), 
or partly an ephesion grammaton Ahu (= ‘water') /na/alu/nanA/ 

(cf. Jacobsen-Bréndal 1935: 58ff.). Jacobsen reads the configura- 
tion KN as /ahu/ -- ahu: ‘water,’ which, although r. 2 of the 
complex is ambiguous, is regarded as unlikely by Krause (1966: 89). 

KJ.52: Kinneve barrow st. (550-600, Vg. Sweden) is a 
small (7.5 x 4.5 cm) tale tablet which was probably originally a 
barrow stone (cf. Krause 1966: 114-15) with the inscription: 
(R-L)/. . .SiRaluh/. When considered as complete, this may be 
read siR alu h(agala): ‘Be thou protection (i.e. alu) [for the 
grave]! Hail [= ruin}! '1°4 However, if it is fragmentary, the 
most accepted reading is (@)siR alu h(agala): ‘Gods, 'protec- 
tion,' hail' (cf. Marstrander 1952: 203-07). 

KJ.58: Arstad st. (ca. 550, SW Nor.) was found connected 
to a grave mound, and its size and shape (121 x 78 x 13 cm) would 
indicate that it was probably a bauta-stone. It may be read: 
A./hiwigaR/B./saRalu/C./uqwinaR/ : HiwigaR saR_ alu UngwinaR: 
"Hiwig. Here (is) ‘protection’ (i.e. alu). (This is) Ungwin's 
(grave)." 

KJ.29: Lindholm amulet (ca. 500, Skane), the rune-master 
formula of which is discussed in 8156 above, also contains an 
extensive non-sequential rune formula (see 848 below) concluded by 
the word-formula alu -- 'I, the eril am called the crafty one. 
aaaaaaaaRRRnnn[njbmuttt:alu: (cf. Olsen Nl@R III, 237ff., 
Marstrander 1939: 292ff., Krause 1966: 69-72). 
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2. legible, in non-syntactic contexts 

KJ.11: Varlgse clasp (ca. 200, Sjelland), which was found 
in a woman's grave (see §30 and n. 140 above) may be read: /alugod/ 
+ “f: alu God(agaR) masc. pn. 16 

Kd.48: Fosse clasp (500-550, S. Nor.) is now lost, but was 
found in a cremation grave and bore an inscription which could be 
reconstructed: /ka{l]a alu/ *Kala alu. Kala would represent a 
masc. nom. PN (cf. ON Kali). 

In addition there are four bracteates in this category: 
IK.1.43 Darum V-C bears the alu formula preceded by what is 
probably to be reconstructed as a masc. nom. PN *Niujila. Two 
others have alu within the context of other word-formulas, i.e. 
1K.1.149: Sk&ne I-B /lapulaukaR-gakaRalu/: abu _laukaR *ga(u)kaR 
alu and IK.1.166: Skrydstrup-B /TaukaR alu/: JaukaR alu (see 
discussions of these other word-formulas below). The bracteate 
inscription IK.1.135: @lst-C /hag alu/ has generally been read: 
hag(ala) alu as an abbreviated rune-name ‘hail (= ruin)' plus alu 
(cf. Krause 1966: 258-59), where the rune name might easily be 
understood as a word-formula. 

IK.1.105 Lellinge-B /salusalu/ has sometimes been read 
s-alu s-alu (Krause 1966: 257), but it seems far more likely that 
we are dealing with a double word-formula salu~salu (see below). 

3. reconstructed, in syntactic context 

Only one inscription, the runologically problematic KJ.59 

Ellestad st. (ca. 800, 0g. Sweden), may belong to this category. 
A syntactic legal formula: ‘I, Sigimar, absolved from guilt, 
set up this stone. '1>/ To this, a cryptographic representation 
of an alu-formula based on the younger fubark ett arrangement 
(see Fig. IV) has been reconstructed (cf. Krause 1966: 134-35). 
This is, however, far from certain. 

4. reconstructed, in non-syntactic context 

All of these inscriptions are found on bracteates and 

therefore we can not be sure as to whether the formulas were 
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intentional, or merely the result of imperfect transference of a 
formula from a medium executed by a rune-master to that crafted by 
the bracteate master. One group of these contains at least some 
element other than the alu complex, which is either legible or 
which can also be reconstructed, +98 j.e.: IK.I.13: Alles¢-B: 
(R-L) /TauR SK opa Rlut: eabl/ is reconstructed: lau(ka)R & 
opa(la)R (a)lu t(TwaR): e(hwaR) lab(u), IK.I.26: Borringe-C 
/7tanulu al laukaR /: Tanulu al(u) laukaR, IK.1.58: Fyn I-C 
7houaR lapuaaduaaalija al] /: HouaR (= 'the high one') lapbu 
Cephesion grammaton] al[u], and IK.I1.62: Meglemose III-C 
(R-L)A./hoR/ B./tipkmhi C.(L-R)/al1/: HO(ua)R [ephesion 
grammaton] alfu]. 

A second group within this category occurs in highly con- 
jectural contexts in which no other elements are clearly recog- 
nizable, i.e. IK.1.129: Nebenstedt II-B and Darum IV-B: (R-L) 
/ViiapRmtl / (L-R)/iro ® teal/: [ephesion grammaton] al{uj, 1° 
and IK.II.54: Kjellers Mose-C (R-L)/iixx xxxall/[2] alfu].26! 


Appendix on medu 
§35 A gold bracteate found near Undley, Lakenheath, West 
Suffolk in June of 1981 bears a levoverse inscription: 


° Q aN 


which can be transcribed either a)/[x] ga go ga - maga medu/, or 
b)/ [x] ge go ge- maga -medu/.12 the distinctive o-rune 
clearly shows that this is an Anglo-Saxon or Frisian inscription. 
Regardless of how r. 1-8 are to be interpreted, r. 9-12 seem to 
represent OE medu: ‘mead.' If this is so, it would be an impor- 
tant piece of evidence for the use of the names of (magico- 
religious) intoxicating drinks as word-formulas, and would parallel 
Gme. *alu-. 
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auja 
§36 This relatively rare word-formula occurs in two, perhaps 
three, runic inscriptions and is generally thought to be a neut. 
substantive, and to mean ‘luck, good fortune, well being. ‘163 The 
etymology of auja is uncertain, but Marstrander (1929a: 120-22) 
connects it to Skt. avati: ‘filled with divine power, he helps, ' 
and OIr. con-Gi: ‘'protected.' Betz (1979: 243) derives it from 
PIE *aw-yo-: ‘help.’ In ON it is reflected in ey (only in the 
Landnamabok): ‘luck, well being' (cf. de Vries 196la: 19; 106) and 
in the ON PN prefix Ey- (cf. Ey-vindr, Ey-steinn, etc.). Elsewhere 
in Gmc., it is reflected in Go. awi-liubs: ‘expression of thanks.’ 

Two bracteate inscriptions contain the formula in divergent 
contexts: IK.1.98: Sjwelland I[I-C may be read: 
(R-L)/hariuhahaitika farauisa : gibuauja -:-ttt/-- Hariuha haitika, 
farawisa. gibu auja. [tiwaR x 3 (?)]:  ‘Hariuha, I am called, who 
knows dangerous things. I give good fortune. . _ 1164 The formula 
gibu_auja is especially interesting because it occurs in a syntactic 
pattern which calls for an acc. (cf. Krause 1971: 117). However, 
since the neut. (i)ja- stem does not demonstrate a distinctive 
inflection, auja remains uninflected -- which is typical of these 
word-formulas. IK.I.161: Skodberg-B is generaily interpreted: 
(R-L )/aujaalawinaujaalawinaujaalawinjalawid / -- auja Alawin! auja 
Alawin! auja Alawin! j(@ra) Alawid!: ‘Hail Alawin! Hail Alawin! 
Hail Alawin! A good harvest! Alawia! '265 It seems clear that 
this inscription is an invocation of auja ('good fortune') and of 
jera ('good harvest') for Alawin made by (the rune-master?) Alawid. 

A more recently found Alemannic inscription, the Oetting 
brooch (550-600, which was found in a woman's grave over the right 
eye of the corpse) is read by Betz (1979: 241-45) as: /awijabrg/ 
-- Awija b(i)rg: ‘Awija (= divine [fem.] helper) protect (the 
wearer of this brooch)!' Although there are runological problems 
with this text, it would form an interesting parallel to possibly 
alu- prefixed names, e.g. Aluko (KJ.49) and Alugod- (KJ.11). 
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laukaR 
§37 The meaning of the term laukaR is uncontested as 
‘eek! 166 (ON laukr, OE léac, OHG louh < *laukaz: any one of a 


number of plants of the genus allium). This type of herb is widely 
thought to have therapeutic powers (see V.9.), and because of its 
quick, straight growth of leaf, it is seen to symbolize fertility, 
increase, and growth. As such it is not an unexpected concrete 
word-symbol for the rune-masters to use. 

As a word-formula, laukaR is attested in perhaps as many as 
eighteen inscriptions, all but one of which are on bracteates. It 
appears in isolation some seven to eight times, and in various 
runic contexts in six to eleven inscriptions. The reason for these 
numerical variations is that the formula has been conjecturally 
reconstructed for several bracteate texts, six of which seem doubt- 
ful. The criterion used here for the reconstruction of probable 
laukaR- formulas is that at least four of the six runes of the word 
must appear in correct sequence, less than that and the form may 
only be designated possible. 

A. Corpus of isolated laukaR- formulas 

A perfect form in isolation only appears once, i.e. on 
IK.1.8: Ars II-C /laukaR/ , while it can be reconstructed with 
high probability on five other bracteates: IK.II.9: (R-L) Z71kaR/, 
IK.II.37: (R-L)/x1kaR /, IK.I1.60: /lakR/, IK.11.63: (R-L) 
/\kaR/, IK.11.87: (R-L) pE’/lkaR/, and possibly on one other 
IK.11.129: /xluR/. The runic form { /1/ seems to have been a 
fairly regular variation in the bracteate corpus. 

B. Corpus of laukaR formulas in runic contexts 

Clear forms of laukaR juxtaposed to other word-formulas 
occur in four inscriptions, three of which are on minted bracteates. 
The engraved runic text in which the term appears is the famous 
KJ.37 Figksand tanning knife (ca. 350, SW Norway) /Vinataukare/ 28 
-- lina laukaR f(ehu): ‘flax, leek, livestock’ as symbols of 
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fertility, increase, and prosperity +69 The three bracteate 
inscriptions can be read: IK.1.26: /tanulu alu laukaR/ -- 
Tanulu alu laukaR (Tanulu = fem. PN?), IK.1.149: /labulaukaR - 
gakaRalu/, which is read by Krause (1966: 256-57): Jabu laukaR 
ga(u)kaR_ alu (gaukaR = ‘cuckoo bird,' a Germanic symbol of spring, 
renewal, and hence fertility [?]), and IK.1.166: /laukaR (R-L) 
alu/ -- TaukaR alu. 

One bracteate inscription, IK.1.13: Allesg-B may also 
contain a defective laukaR-formula which is rendered: (R-L)/ 
lauR Sopa Rlut:eapt/t/" where r. 1-4 may be reconstructed 
lau(ka)R. (For a reading of r. 5-15, see 833 above.) 

C. Doubtful laukaR inscriptions 

The six forms which do not fulfill our criterion for being 
considered as a laukaR formula, but which have on occasion been 
mentioned as possibilities are: IK.1.101: (R-L)/foslau/ -- /fos/ 
Tau(kaR), 72 1k.1.147: /IRolu/, IK.I1.6: /1Rl1pe/, IK.11.18: 
/VigilhRx/ - or - /1d]hRx/, IK.11.208: /(1]kniRx/, and IK.I1.113: 
/kuix/. These may be botched attempts to copy the laukaR formula; 
and this group often demonstrates internal formal affinities, but 
they are too defective to be considered as formulaic, representatives 
of this type. 

D. LaukaR ideographs 

Finally, because this word-formula is so prominent in the 
runic record, there has been a tendency to read isolated 1-runes 
logographically as i(aukar) 272 There are seven inscriptions in 
this category, three of which are SGmc. and hence doubtful. KJ.7: 
Aquincum bow fibula (ca. 530, Hungary, perhaps Langobardic), con- 
tains a clear fubark-formula (see §44) along with an obscure series 
/Jlainzknia/ tentatively read by Krause (1966: 23-25) as j(era)! 
1(aukaR) ain-kunningja: ‘a good harvest! Increase! The intimate 
friend (wishes this for the owner of the brooch).' The other two 
are: KJ.153 Heilsbronn-Bockingen belt-fitting (7th cent., 
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Wurttemberg, Alemannic) (R-L)/larwi/ -- 1(auk) Arwil?3 (here Arwi 


could be the rune-master or the giver of the belt), and Op. 9: 
Bulach disk fibula (600-650, Switzerland, Alemannic), which has 
what might be two reversed l-runes outside the ductus of a re- 
constructed syntactic formula (see §52). In the north, we find a 
single l-rune type sign carved on one of the Nydam arrow shafts 
(cf. Krause 1966: 51), and an isolated l-rune following the rune- 
master formula of IK.I.128 Nebenstedt I-B (see §7), which may have 
a logographic interpretation (Duwel 1977). Also, there are two 
repetitive l-rune formulas. One of these is on a bracteate IK.1.24 
Fyn II1-C: (R-L)/ne*.; tbl111/, while the other is KJ.38: Gjersvik 
bone tanning knife (ca. 450, SW Nor.): (R-L)/dxxopiT111111111/. 
The ten l-runes of Gjersvik have with some justification been 
identified with the lina-laukaR formula of the typologically 
parallel tanning knife of Figksand. 

salu 
§38 This word-formula is attested perhaps only twice in the 
runic corpus, i.e. IK.1.105: Lellinge-B: (R-L)/salusalu/ -- salu 
salul’* and the runologically uncertain IK.I.101: Faxe-B: (R-L) 
/foslau/. Although both have been suspected of concealing alu- 
formulas, it is likely that we are dealing with salu in IK.1.105 
and that a reading /f-o/*salu is most probable for IK.1.101, with 
the f- and o-runes acting as logographic representations of the 
fubark (see g4q) 175 But what does the complex /salu/ mean? 
Grienberger (1906: 138ff.) interpreted it as a substantive salu: 
'traditio, a giving over, delivery’ (cf. ON sala, OE salu ~sala), 
which could be understood in a metaphorical sense. More con- 
vincing is the recent etymology by Lundeby (1982) who equates it 
with ON sol: ‘the samphire' (see V.9.). This would then place 
salu in the same category as laukaR as a concrete symbol -words 
that represent therapeutic herbs. 
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ehwa- 
§39 As a word-formula, some form of this runologically 
difficult complex may appear in up to 14 exclusively bracteate 
inscriptions. But nowhere is it absolutely clear. The archetypal 
form of the runic complex, according to Krause (1932: 62-65; 1966: 
242-44), might have been MN PM  /ehwe/ -- ehwe: ‘to the 
horse' (masc. dat. sg. < *ehwaR); in some cases with an additional 
ideographic M -rune before the whole complex 276 The use of equine 
iconography or symbolism in Germanic magical practice is wide- 
spread, !?/ cf. the use of a horse's head on the nidstong made by 
Egill (ES ch. 57), the importance of the equine image in the 
hdélmganga ritual (Kormaks s. ch. 10), as well as the central role 
of the horse in Germanic shamanistic practices /® and fertility 
cults.179 Pictographic representations of horses juxtaposed to 
runic inscriptions (cf. Eggjum st. KJ.101 and Roes st. KJ.102) or 
of horse and rider (cf. MOjbro st. KJ.99 and all C-type bracteates) 
appear common and are probably a part of the iconography of the 
Odinic cult (cf. later Gotlandic pictographic stones, S. Lindqvist 
1941-42). Another possibly related equine formula is contained in 
the Kylver st. inscription (KJ.1) /sueus/ (see 848.). 

A. ehw- formulas in isolation 

All of the isolated forms must be to some extent recon- 
structed. The least problematic is IK.II.121: Skane V-C MYT. 
/ehwu/, where the final /u/ may have been intended as a M form. 
The same may be true of IK.II.12; 114, 1-3, 5-7, all of which 
basically have the basic M MT | tr /eelil/, which could have 
degenerated from a model) MN7M  /ehwe/. While IK.1.57; 57, 
1 and 11.114,4, which show a common form: MP | /eltils, 
perhaps had a prefixed ideographic e-rune and developed from an 
archetypical form: M MN" /e.éhe/ (cf. the form in IK.1.11). 
This may also simply represent a further degeneration from /ehwe/. 
An interesting variant is provided by IK.1.39, which is read by 
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Krause (1966: 245) as /ilwl/ but based upon personal examination of 
the piece (02.06.1982) a reading A p Pel /ilwi/ appears more 
likely. This could have developed from a form f Nd /ihwi/ 
~ /ehwe/ (2). £89 
B. ehw- formulas in runic contexts 

There are only two inscriptions which seem to belong to this 
category. The first is the fairly legible IK.I.11: Asum-C: (R-L) 
/eheikakaRfahi/ -- ehe (e)k AkaR fahi: ‘(Consecrated) to the horse! 
I, Ak color (the runes).' (See 810.) While the other is the 
problematic IK.I.182: Szatmar: /tuaaleltl Ini/ in which r. 5-8 
may represent a form similar to that of IK.I.57 et al. The rest of 
the inscription is unclear (see §34 on r. 1-3). Cf. also the Kylver 
palindrome (§48). 

lapu 
§40 This abstract word-formula seems to be a fem. nom. Sg. 
O-stem lapu (<PGmc. *lapo-): ‘invitation, summons—» an invocation 
(to numinous powers) ,' 28! cf. ON 198: ‘a bidding, invitation.’ 
There is also an extended nomina actionis form lapodu ~ *lab-opbu 
with the same meaning. +84 Labu does not belong to the concrete 
symbol-word category, but rather to an abstract class best under- 
stood as part of the magico-religious terminology. 8% From an 
operative point of view, this could be a graphic symbolic represen- 
tation of the vocal formulas spoken over runic forms and/or a 
performative declaration of the purpose of the amuletic medium as 
a whole to summon (divine) help. 

A. labu-formulas in isolation 

IK.1.83: (R-L)/labu/ -- labu is clearly legible, while on 
IK.11.35: /lapa/ the a-rune is somewhat flattened (personal 
examination 06.01.1982) but laba seems the most correct reading. 
This form is probably Gotlandic or Gothic (cf. Krause 1971: 150). 
A degenerated form of this formula may be present on the AS silver 
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bracteate of Wellbeck Hill (Lincolnshire) 444 (R-L)/1w/ 
(in OE runes) which Page (1973: 183-84) believes to be a distant 
copy of a Jabu bracteate text from Scandinavia. 
8. labu-formulas in runic contexts 

Most of these are legible, i.e. IK.1.142: (R-L)/frohila 
lapu/ -- Frohila lapu [masc. PN + lapu], IK.1.58: /houaR 
lapuaaduaaaliia alu/ -- HduaR labu [ephesion grammaton] alu, IK. 
1.149: /lapulaukaR-gakaRalu/ -- lapu laukaR ga(u)kaR alu (see 
various word-formulas), and two elaborated forms , 184 IK.1.70: 
/nxeturfahidelapob mhisiiaeiaugrspnbkeiaR/ -- Nxetur (PN?) fahide 
lapop [+ ephesion grammaton]: 'Nxetur colored (wrote) the invoca- 
tion, summons. . .' (see §9), along with IK.I.189: /tawol 
apodu/ -- tawO lapodu: '(I) prepare an invocation, summons.' 

There are also two runologically problematic texts, i.e. 
IK.1.13: Allesg-B (837), r. 13-15 of which read /. . .abl/ (seen 
by Krause as a possible scrambling of a labu-formula [1966: 250]), 
and IK.I.163: /niuwila (R-L)1pu/ -- *Niujila 1(a)pu 


nomen agentis Spear Names 
§41 Runic inscriptions occur on eight known spear heads. 


Five of these appear definitely to be nomen agentis names for the 
weapons themselves, an additional one may be reconstructed as such, 
while two seem to be something other than this type. The use of 

a spear in operative acts is well known (see V.8.), and if the 
general interpretation of these appellatives is correct, 186 these 
magico-poetic names could easily be understood as operative for- 
mulas. An instrumental communicative process could perhaps go on 
between a weapon so endowed with a magical ‘personality’ and its 
owner(s); and between it and the (protective) weapons of the 

enemy 187 Furthermore, it may be possible that such magical weapons 
were intended to act against the protective numina of an enemy. 
These spears would certainly not be employed in normal combat, and 
were probably either held as royal talismans or used as magical 
spears to dedicate the enemy to the gods, etc. 
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The inscriptions which belong with some certainty to this 
group are: Kd.31: @vre-Stabu (ca. 150, E. Nor.), found in a man's 
cremation grave and read /raunijaR/ -- RaunijaR: ‘the tester, 
the one who tests (the enemy, etc.),' (cf. ON reynir: ‘a trier, 
examiner'); Kd.32: Dahmsdorf (ca. 250, Brandenburg), which was 
also found in a cremation grave and which bears various auxiliary 
ideographic signs (swastika, triskelion, tamgas ,1°8 etc.), reads 
(R-L)/ranja/ -- Rannja: ‘the assailer' (< *rannjan: 'to run 
(causitive) ;/489 KJ.33: Kovel (ca. 250, E. Poland), a loose find 
which may be read (R-L)/tilarids/ -- EGmc. Tilarids: ‘target- 
rider, the rider toward the target ,'19° and the two recently found 
(1979-80) spear heads from Illerup bog (Skanderborg, Den., both ca. 
200) with identical inscriptions (I is stamped and ca. 1 cm in 
length, while II is etched) which are preliminarily read by Duwel 
as /ojingaR/ -- O(h)j-ing-aR: ‘the one that arouses terror, the 
terrorizer,' (¢ *dh-t- > ON dgn ~ dtti: ‘terror, dread, etc.) .2 

The spear head inscription which may be reconstructed as a 
nomen agentis name is KJ.34: Moos (ca. 300, Gotland), found in a 
cremation grave. It would at first appear to read (R-L)/sioag/, 
which is non-sense. 122 However, Krause (1966: 80-81) reads the 
inscription (L-R)/gaois/, which is justifiable since only the 
a-rune is reversed, and reconstructs an EGmc. nomen agentis 
*gauls w gaujis (< *gaujan: ‘to bark, roar,' cf. ON geyja: 'to 
bark'): ‘the barker, roarer.' 

There are two runologically problematic spear heads which 
definitely do not belong to this category. KJ.35: Rozwadow (ca. 
250, S. Poland, EGmc.) is archeologically part of the same tradi- 
tion as KJ.31-34, and may be partially read /. . .krlus/, which 
remains without a convincing interpretation. !?° KJ.162 Wurm] ingen 
(600-650, SW Germany, Alemannic), found in a man's row grave, 
bears the inscription Jdorins +24 -- Dorih (masc. PN *Dor-(r)Th 

*por-rih-: ‘powerful in courage?'). The PN may be that of the 
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maker, owner, or of the rune-master. Because this inscription is 
typologically isolated, little more can be said as to its function. 


Unique and ambiguous word-formulas 
Essentially three kinds of runic complexes fall into this 


category, 1) lexemes which might typologically belong to the word- 
formulas, 2) rune names in extended forms, and 3) pronounceable 
runic sequences which might represent otherwise unknown words. 

We have already discussed two of these, OE medu (§35) and 
lina (§37, and note 169) in their proper contexts. Two others 
which might belong to this group are: Faelleseje (Slemminge) moose 
horn tanning knife (?), (ca. 500, Lolland) /witryn/ -- witring: 
‘proclamation —yinscription' > and IK.1.149: Skane I-B (see 
834; 37) with the runic complex /gakaR/ which has been recon- 
structed as ga(u)kar: 196 ‘cuckoo (bird).' We would therefore have 
an abstract symbol word typologically akin to lapu and a concrete 
symbol word similar in type to ehw- (since it represents a living 
being of symbolic value). 

Rune names may appear in abbreviated forms on two brac- 
teates, IK.1.13: Allesg-B (see §37) with the runic sequence 
/oba R/ which Krause reconstructs as opa(la)R: ‘hereditary 
property,' and IK.I.135: Q@lst-C: (R-L)/hag alu/. This latter 
six rune sequence has been interpreted as an abbreviation of 
hag(ala): ‘hail,' plus alu (see 834). 

There are a number of runic complexes, especially on 
bracteates, which might accurately represent otherwise unattested 
words, or which might be degenerated forms of such words. The form 
/ota/ (cf. IK.1.55, 152, 185) might represent a word ota (cf. ON 
otti <*ohtan-): ‘fear, dread,’ cf. Duwel (1983: 127), while 
/liia/ (cf. IK.1.58, 129) may be a degeneration of lina. Those 
may; however, be ephesia grammata. 

Word-formulas of the type outlined here seem to be a 
special feature of the elder tradition as we find few repeatedly 
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used cryptic lexemes in the younger corpus. (The -istil-formulas 
may be a major exception to this if we read it as scrambled word- 
formulas.) On the other hand, rune formulas appear to have 
proliferated in the years following the onset of the Viking Age. 


RUNE-FORMULAS 


§43 The expression 'rune-formula' is intended to encompass 
all those complexes, series, or sequences of runic characters which 
convey no apparent linguistic meaning, and are thus devoid of 
semantic content. A relatively large number (ca. 52) of these 
sequences occur on bracteates, and with these we can rarely be sure 
that we are not merely dealing with forms hopelessly scrambled by 
analphabetic bracteate-masters. 12? However, where intentional 
ephesia grammata seem present, it is interesting to note the com- 
parison between what appear to be reflections of a graphic school 
(characterized by unpronounceable but often repetitive or otherwise 
clearly intentional formulas, cf. e.g. KJ.29) and an oral school 
(distinguished by pronounceable sequences, cf. e.g. IK.I1.123, 1). 
The tendency to ascribe anything that we do not understand to 
'magic' must be avoided, but at the same time it should be realized 
that the genre of ‘alphabet magic’ is a common one in operative 
behavior (cf. Dieterich 1901; Dornseiff 1922; Jacobsen-Moltke 1942: 
773-74). There are essentially two main classes of rune-formulas, 
I) sequential (which to one degree or another governed by the 
fubark order) and II) non-sequential (which may be random, repeti- 
tive, etc.). The inscriptions occur in two types, 1) those in 
isolation, as exclusive runic material on the medium, and 2) those 
in various runic contexts. The two important sub-categories are 

a) those which are pronounceable, and b) those which are not. 

This gives us some insight into whether those were representations 
of verbal formulas, or whether they were purely graphic. 
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I. Sequential Formulas 


Isolated fupark inscriptions 
$44 In the elder period only two inscriptions consist of 
unelaborated fubark formulas, i.e. the Grumpan-C bracteate (IK.II. 
31) which may be transcribed /fubarkgw-:-++-:- hnijiplRsj---> 
tbemInod-++--- / and the more ambiguous, and probably non-magical 
marble pillar of Breza (KJ.5, ca. 550, near Sarajevo, .Yugoslavia) 
transcribes: /fubarkgwhnijipzstem]. . ./. We can assume that the 
latter part of the row was broken off; however, it should be noted 
that the b-rune was also left out 201 
Contextual fubark inscriptions 

Several more fupark-formulas occur in some type of runic 
context. Most of these are non-syntactical runic compositions. 
For example, in Scandinavia we find the complete fubark series on 
KJ.1: Kylver st. (400-450, Gotland): A. /fuparkgwhnipiRstbem!ndo } 
/B./sueus/, and a bracteate: Vadstena-C (IK.II.123.1): 
/luwatuwa-fubarkgw:hnijipRsitbemInod:/. (See 848 on the formulas 
/sueus/ and /\uwatuwa/. ) On the Continent, apparently intentionally 
incomplete fubarks occur on three brooches. Two of these, KJ.8: 
Beuchte (550-600, N. Germany) and Kd.7: Aquincum (ca. 530, Hungary), 
are more than likely operative in character 20% Beuchte reads: 
A./fuparzj/B./buirso/ (> Buriso), with r. A. 1-5 forming an abbre- 
viated fubark, plus an apparent two-rune formula /zj/ and a PN 
Buriso appended to it. (See $31) Aquincum can be read: 
A./fubarkgw/B./jlain:knia/, and is clearly an example of the 
fubark represented by the first elder ‘ett, 203 while Krause reads 
B. as j(era)! 1(aukaz) 1°04 ain-kunningia: 'A good year, and 
increase! The close friend (wishes this for the owner of the 
brooch),' (1966: 24-25). The third inscription from the continent, 
KJ.6: Charnay brooch (550-600, N. France), is probably non-magical. 
It contains an abbreviated inscription of r. 1-20 and a syntactic 
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phrase which Krause (1966: 22) read as unbfinbai Iddan Liano: ‘May 
Liano find (out) Idda,' (i.e. decipher the name with the aid of the 
provided fubark). 


Survey of Viking Age and Medieval 
Fubark-formulas 
§45 The relative number of fubark inscriptions drops off 
rather dramatically throughout the Viking Age (from ca. 800-1100 
CE). However, with the Scandinavian Middle Ages (after ca. 1100) 
the relative number increases just as dramatatically 226 In the 
Viking Age, the fubark appears mainly in stone inscriptions (which 
otherwise also dominate the material typology of the period); while 
in the post-Viking Age, various material types are found, e.g. bone, 
metal, wood, bricks, as well as stone. In this section, typical 
representatives will be discussed .-07 
Viking Age fubarks 
The most famous of the younger fubark inscriptions is the 
Gérlev st. (DR.239, see Fig. III, ca. 800-850) which occurs in the 
context of rune-master as an -istil-formula, and a syntactic for- 
mula: 
A. 1)/piaupui! rispiistinipansi iaftiupinkaur: 
2)/fubarkhniastbmIR? niut ual kums/ 
B. 1)/pmkiiissstttiiillliaksatarunarit/ 
2)/kuniarmuntRkrubxxxxxx/ -- 
ODan. Pjaudvi respi sten bansi_aft OSinkaur./fubarkhniastbmIR/. 
NiGt vel kumis./pmkiiissstttiiilll/iak sata runa(r) rétt. Gunni 
ArmundR. . .: 'Pjodvi raised this stone after Odinkarr. [fupark...] 
Enjoy well the monument.2°? [bistil-mistil-kistil] I set the 
rune(s) correctly. Gunni Armund. . a 
The wooden sticks of Narssaq (Greenland, ca. 1000) 
Heddeby I (g00-900)222 also contain fubark inscriptions in runic 
contexts, as does Maeshowe V (M.p.99).223 Abbreviated fubarks 


211 and 
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appear on the Heddeby bowl (DR.417): /fupx/ and on the Kamien st. 
(ca. 1040, Pomerania): A./fub/B./kur/.244 
Medieval fuborks 

In later times it becomes common to find fupark inscriptions 
in the archeological context of churches. These are often on 
bricks, which were inscribed before they were fired 215 From the 
Norwegian stave church at Eidsborg, Telemark (after 1250, NIyR II: 
260-61) comes a wall-plank with a formula which partially reads: 
/. . .1V111iiiiifuporkh/, which is a suggestive parallel to the 
-istil- inscriptions. | 

Qutside church environments, sequential formulas continue 
to occur well into the modern age in previously established con- 
texts. From the early Middle Ages (all from the 12th cent.), there 
are two ribs from Schleswig which have fuporks. Schleswig V 
bears a complete fubork with each rune divided from the next by 


various numbers of points: /-f-u-b: tpskiheniilaisstsbimi] fy/ 227 
while Schleswig VII contains a fubork with an additional inverted 
/gv/ 238 Although the fubork order must have been well established 
in the medieval period, eventually an alphabetic order for the 
runes began to be attested in epigraphy, cf. e.g. Aster Marie st. 
(DR.396, ca. 1400): /abbef| ghik1|mno P R|stu X/ and in modern age 
Iceland (17th-18th cent.) we find a combination of a runic alphabet 
and the sator-formula (cf. Baksted 1942: 206), which would indi- 
cate that the sequential formulation had not lost its operative 


function. 


Il, Non-Sequential Formulas 
§46 A. Isolated 


1. pronounceable formulas 

When pronounceable ephesia grammata occur outside a 
sequential or syntactic runic context, it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether we are simply faced with a chance occurence, or with 
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an intentional vocal form. In the elder corpus, there are 15 such 
inscriptions, all but one of which occur on bracteates. The main 
phonetic criteria for such complexes are the lack of irregular 
consonant clusters, and the regular interspersion of vowels. In 
lengthy complexes this might seem to tend to defy the odds of an 
absolutely random choice of runic shapes by illiterate bracteate- 
masters. 

The longest multisyllabic formulas of this type are found 
on IK.1.95; /sndiluuulRtlisiusahsi/ and IK,1.162: /ildaituha/ 
(R-L)/1iRaiwui/. Quadra-syllabic or bisyllabic forms are apparent 
on IK.I.105: /salusalu/@!9 and IK.1.131: /anoaha/,“°° while 
another form may be present on IK.I.101: /foslau/ 24 Less likely 
bisyllabics are found on IK.I1.39: /ilwi/ and IK.I.91: (R-L)/gui/. 
The monosyllabic examples are: IK.1.61: (R-L)/lu/, IK.II.88: 
(R-L)/tau/, Welbeck Hill: /law~lab/,°2* and IK.1.94, 1-2: /lit/. 
Two more seem to fall into special categories because of their 
repetitive continuant, i.e. IK.II.10: /tu 1111/ or vocalic, i.e. 
IK.I.158: /fua uu/, qualities. The one non-bracteate inscription, 
the Illerup spear shaft planee?s /afi(l)aiki. . ./ may or may not 
belong to this category. 

2. unpronounceable formulas 

This is by far the largest group of rune-formulas with some 
26 representatives -- al] but one of which are found on bracteates. 
It seems clear that where no reconstruction is possible, we are 
probably dealing with scribal ephesia grammata. These complexes 
appear: IK.I.75: /luRbl te od/, IK.1.129: /ViiabRmt] irRo x» 
teal/,°24 1K.1.142: /a(w)iri uRi ahs[xJia/, IK.1.147: /1Rolu/, 
IK.1.148: /. . .(u)TaliphimRuiihxhsThuihdaeRuumihhhiR/, IK.1.182: 
/tualelt] Ini/, IK.1.197: /xsklankno i lwwnekknn i tuxuxx/, IK.1.199: 
/tlu /, IK.II.2: /tg/, IK.11.6: /IRilpe/, IK.I1.8: (R-L) 
/uipUlxhngxuoiphg/, IK.I1.15: (R-L)/tbhad Ixita/, IK.11.18: 
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/\dihR(i)/, IK.1T.24: (R-L)/nevtbl111/, IK.11.26: /lalnwu/, 
IK.I1.37: (R-L)/slkaR/, IK.I1.57: /2DeuixoxxiugslipalnRbsxxC/, 
IK.11.61: /lualhR oa sejsku]/, IK.11.97: (RL) 
/alwehhuuubwauuuaewdaluuu?/,°2° IK.1I.101: /RRRQK/, IK.I1.10la: 
/xnpxskoglauilatklal111txnpxuxlugl/, IK.11.107: (R-L)/1pdulu 
uldaul/, IK.II.108: /khiRl/, IK.I1.109: /xukui~ ujJ/, IK.II.116: 
/xhxktnlaahluiiefk/. A problematic inscribed complex is found on 
(KJ.36) Frdslev wand, which was found in a grave mound: 
/, (x)RiTIR :/ =- a palindrome for /1iR/? This reading supposes 
that the word is to be dated to the 4th-5th cent., however, if it 
is dated in the younger period, the palindrome could be read 
/Vim/ -- Vim: 'Vimb.' 
Appendix on OE Amuletic Rings 
§47 There is an interesting group of four amuletic rings “°° 
all of which bear genetically related formulas in Anglo-Saxon runes. 
The four formulas appear: 
1) Bramham Moor (= Electrum ring, National Museum, Copenhagen): 
/ertriufel triuripon glestwpontol/. 
2) Kingmoor (Cumberland, gold ring, British Museum): 
A. /tartriufltcriuriponglastepon/B./tol/. 
3) England D (unknown province, bronze ring, British Museum) : 
(Probably a modern copy of Kingmoor): 
A. /+arcriufltcriuripongla@stzpon/B ./tol/ 
4) England C (unknown province, agate ring, British Museum): 
/#R ery.ri.uf.dol.yri.uri.pol.wles.te.pote.nol/. 
From a runological standpoint, 1-3 are almost identical, while the 
agate ring (4) shows some variations, e.g. r. 3 and 11 have the 
shape A (from 4 in the other forms), and r. 19-20 appear PP ; 
where we expect + .X  . There is also an alternation between 
the vocalic runes B cel and M (el. 
Harder (1931, 1936) attempted to read some semantic sense 
227 but this seems unlikely. Dickens (1935) 
recognized a reflection of magical ephesia grammata found in OE 


into these formulas, 


charms in various portions of these formulas, especially in the 
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initial complex Jsreriu/ which is also found as ercrio or aer crio 
in charms for stanching blood (cf. Cockayne 1865: II, 54, 112; 
III, 78). The variations in these formulas seem typical of scribal 
errors, and it appears that these are in fact epigraphical repre- 
sentations of manuscript forms. It is interesting that the runes 
were chosen for the transfer into epigraphy. It can be supposed 
that the runes did serve to intensify the operative effect of these 
clearly amuletic objects (cf. Page 1973: 114). 
848 B. Contextual 
1. pronounceable formulas 

Because these formulas occur for the most part in runic 
contexts which demonstrate a relatively high rate of competency, 
we can be more certain that we are dealing with intentional forms. 
Nine pronounceable formulas, three on bracteates and six on in- 
scribed media, render forms in three types of formulaic contexts, 
a) sequential (fubark. . .), b) non-syntactic lexemes (symbol-words), 
and c). syntactic formulas. 

The Kylver st. (KJ.1, ca. 400-450, Gotland) was probably 
228 Outside the ductus of its complete 
fubark-formula and tree-like sign, it bears a runic complex: /&Ueis/ 


part of a grave chamber. 


which is pronounceable as an ephesion grammaton, but which has 
generally been interpreted as a palindrome for Gotiandic eus: 
'horse,' discussed elsewhere. The famous Vadstena and Motala 
C-bracteates (IK.I1.123, 1-2) contain one of the most certain of 
this type of formula in the ductus of a complete (R-L) fubark 
sequence. The complex is most generally read: /uwatuwa/ 72? which 
has no apparent semantic content, but formally seems to belong to a 
repetitive vocal formula as could also be represented in IK.1I.105 
and IK.I.131. 

Two inscriptions clearly contain PN's in connection with 
apparent ephesia grammata. The Kragehul knife hilt (KJ.28, 500- 
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550, Fyn): (R-L)A./. . .uma-bera/B./. . .aau/ perhaps bears a 
rune-master inscription /. . .uma/ Bera (see 831), plus /aau/, 
although this may be a mistake for /alu/. Fyn I-C (IK.1.58) 
probably contains a rune-master name, HouaR: ‘the high one' (see 
§31), and in a separate sequence labu/aaduaaliia/. While the 
complex /gakaR/ on IK.1.149 has been fairly convincingly recon- 
structed as a symbolic word-formula ga(u)kaR: ‘cuckoo’ (see 
842), formally it must also be included in this category as it is 
embedded within a group of an otherwise objection free word- 
formulas, i.e. labu, laukaR, and alu. 

The possibly continuant formula (R-L)/1111111111/ is found 
on (KJ.38) Gjersvik tanning knife (ca. 450, SW Nor.). This complex, 
which has generally been interpreted as a logographic formula 
laukaR x ten, or lina-laukaR x five 3! This complex is preceded by 
a heavily damaged sequence /dxxfiopi/ which may itself be an 
ephesion grammaton 222 

Three pronounceable rune formulas occur in the context of 
syntactic inscriptions. The Noleby st. (KJ.67, ca. 600, C. Swe.) 
contains compound syntactic formulas (see 850) in which the runic 
sequence /:suhurah:susi N/ is embedded, while the now lost 
Gummarp st. (KJ.95, ca. 600, Blekinge, Swe.) bears a simple rune- 
master formula followed by what is most probably three logographic 
f-runes (see VII.9.). In SGmc. territory we also find (KJ.164,1) 
Weingarten I s-brooch (6th cent., SW Germany) with a female rune- 
master formula to which seems to be appended the two-rune formula 
/la/. These might be interpreted as logographs for l(aukaR) and 
*a(nsuR), but given the cultural context of this inscription, such 
a ‘reading seems unlikely 22° 
2. unpronounceable formulas 

Of the eight inscriptions with formulas belonging to this 
category, three of which are on bracteates, only three are obvious 
attempts to represent ephesia grammata. All but one of these 
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contains an appellative of some kind. The SGmc. brooches of Beuchte 
(KJ.8) and Aquincum (KJ.7) both contain abbreviated fubark formulas 
and apparent appellatives, into which are imbedded two-rune 
sequences: Beuchte /Rj/ and Aquincum /j1/ (see 848). There are 
other inscriptions with runologically problematic PNs and/or word- 
formulas. The Krogsta st. (KJ.100, ca. 550, Uppland, Swe.): 
A.(R-L)/mwsieijx/B./siainaR/ is probably an ephesion grammaton and 
a (PN?) s{t]ainar. 194 In what seems to be a defective copy of a 
formula with a genetic relationship to (IK.1.58) Fyn I-C, the 
runologically difficult (IK.11.62) Maglemose III-C appears to be 

an attempt to represent the PN HouaR /hoR/, and the alu /all/ 
formula, between which is inserted the complex /tlpkmhi/. The 
(IK.I.13) Allesg-B bracteate has been discussed above (§33) as a 
possible example of degenerated word-formulas, however, since no 
word-formula appears there in a complete form, this must at least 
be considered as an ephesian grammaton. 

Three random runic sequences alse occur in the context of 
syntactic rune-master formulas. A bracteate, (IK.I.70) Halskov-C, 
contains a 22-rune series, appended to a fairly clear rune-master 
formula Nxetur (PN?) fahide lapop: '"N. colored—-y wrote the 
invocation,' which can be /mhisiiaeiaugrspnbkeiaR/. It is cer- 
tainly feasible that this complex is a representation of the labob 
on some Tevel -- but as it stands we can only interpret it as an 
apparently graphically determined ephesion grammaton. The (KJ.71) 
By st. (550-600, SE Nor.), after a runologically difficult master 
formula; translated by Krause (1966: 160-61) as ‘I, the rune- 
master -- HrOR son of HroR, worked this slab for Olof. . ieee? 
there follows an apparently non-semantic complex /dRrmbi / 23° Of 
all these formulas, the most famous, and most certainly magical, 
is the inscription B (A. is a rune-master formula, see 815b) on 
the Lindholm amulet (KJ.29, ca. 500, Skane). Line A. reads: 
/aaaaaaaaRRRnnn[x Jbmuttt:alu:/. 37 It seems clear that this 
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compound inscription serves an apotropaic function -- but its mode 
is that of aggressive magic. This aggressive aspect is apparent . 
on two fronts, 1) the functional byname sa wilagaR: ‘the crafty 
one,' and 2) the conspicuous formulaic relationship between this 
sequence and those of the (17th cent.) Galdrabok no. 46: Skriff 
desser staffer a kalffskind huit med blod binum. . .og mel, Rist 


eg b(ier) Otte ausse Naudir Nije possa Sretten. . .: ‘Write these 


staves on calf-skin in your own blood. . .and say: [I write to you 
eight ass-runes, nine naud-runes, thirteen purs-runes. . 1238 and 


a kvennagaldur??9 recorded by J6n Arnason (1954: I, 435): Risti 


&g pér dsa dtta, naudir nfu. . . Krause (1966: 70-71) reads the 

runes of the formula in an ideographic sense, i.e. eight *ansuR- 

runes as an invocation to O8inn, three *algiR-runes as apotropaic 
signs, (four?) *naudiR-runes as distress (caused or prevented?), 

etc. 


Survey of Viking Age and Medieval 
Rune-Formulas 


849 During the Viking Age itself (after ca. 800), random 
sequences of runes are relatively rare. This may in part be due 
to an increased standardization demonstrated in the orthography of 
the rune-masters, which may in fact be a reflection of a renewed 
formalization of the social fabric which supported these ‘word- 
smiths.' (See IV.17.) For the Middle Ages (after ca. 1150), after 
the social transformations brought on by the advent of Christianity, 
runological skills seem to degenerate (thereby perhaps causing a 
rise in the number of unintentional random sequences). Also, 
foreign complexes transcribed into runes from the Latin alphabet 
are introduced. 

Viking Age formulas of this type fall into two categories, 
1) intentional ephesia grammata which may be, a) repetitive, or 
b) random, and 2) the -istil-formulas. 
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The weaving temple of Lund (DR.311) may contain an ephesion 
grammaton /aallatti/ after a syntactic love/curse formula (see 
§53) 740 while a clearly repetitive formula is borne by Skabersjo 
‘clasp (DR .263) /RRRRRRRRRRRRRRRR/ (i.e. R x 16) -- a numerical 
repetition which also reflects its position in the younger fubark. 
In the Viking Age, the most conspicuous sequence was the -istil- 
formuta.24 This unique formula type is clearly attested in seven 
locations, with several more examples which seem to reflect this 
sequence to some degree .-44 There appears to have been two formu- 
laic traditions. One represented by the Lomen inscriptions and 
the Bosa s. (verse 9): 
and one by the Borgund ,-* Ledberg, and Gérlev inscriptions: 

pmkijissstttiiil]] 

In each case, the runes prefixed to the repetitive -istil sequence 
are to be combined with it to form lexemic word-formulas, e.g. 
/pistil/: ‘thistle,’ /mistil/: ‘mistletoe,’ /kistil/: ‘a little 
box,' etc. But some forms which result seem to be non-Sense, e.g. 
/aistil/, /vistil/. However, in the case of words such as 
/pistil/ -- bistill and /mistil/ -- mistill, it is easy to see a 
parallel to the herb-name word-formulas (laukaR, lina, salu[?] 
of the older period. The function of these words would seem to be 
apotropaic based upon symbolic analogs to their stinging or 
poisonous characters. 

Medieval 

In the Middle Ages formulas of this type occur in three 
categories, 1) apparently degenerated forms, 2) intentional ephesia 
-grammata, which again may be a) repetitive, or b) random in nature, 
and 3) various formulaic complexes transcribed from southern 
traditions. 

To the degenerate category ,-"4 clearly belong inscriptions 
such as DR.267 Lilla Isie comb /. . .uhob (i)uknioiti(i)/, others 
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which occur in otherwise legible contexts are more likely to be 
intentional, e.g. (DR. Till. 3) Rbelholt bone A./amdramm:et. . . 
phekko:staaridx. . ./B./agoeuroiuos:. . .x! sanroron -gasdaerang. 
. ./ -- A. amorem (+ ephesion grammaton) B. ago auro vos (‘with 
gold, I urge you) . . . (+ ephesion grammaton). A most curious 
group of inscriptions of this general type is represented by a 
number of Upplandic rune-stones which seem to be total non-sense. 
These are examined in detail by Thompson (1972), who believes them 
to have been executed by analphabetic or incompetent rune- 
carvers. 

Repetitive ephesia grammata are relatively common in the 
medieval runic record, e.g. (DR.247) Roskilde stave which bears a 
multiple repetition of the two-rune formula Jub/,°*" or (DR.416) 
the so-called Absalon's ring, which contains a PN + a five fold 
repetition of a single rune: /porkeiryyyyy/ -- Porger (+ y x 5). 
Another group within this category repeats in a random fashion 
larger runic complexes, e.g. (DR.170) Jerslev amulet-st. A./mlbImb 
/B./mb1/, which is an obvious attempt to represent three permuta- 
tions of a three-rune complex, or (DR.57) VedsTtet amulet st. 
A./pmkrh1i/B./ikimrph/C./Axhpa/, lines A. and B. of which are 
recordings of the same non-semantic rune-formula. More random 
in composition are formulas such as those found on other clearly 
amuletic objects, e.g. (DR.43) Vejle stone ax 1249 /lyfetyio +/, 
or the more recently found lead-plate of Vastannor (Dalarna) 
A./mkulxxsasimx/B./nusaaon. . ./, cf. Gustavson-Brink (1979: 
228ff.). 

Certain magical formulas from Mediterranean traditions 
became popular in the Scandinavian Middle Ages (and beyond). 

The most conspicuous examples are agla -- which is actually an 
anagram for the Hebrew a(ttah) g(ibbor) 1(eolam) a(donai): ‘thou 
art strong in eternity, o lord! ,12°0 and the widely known sator 
magic square formula.2°- It is unlikely that these formulas were 
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understood in their original meanings by medieval Scandinavian 
magicians. These appear to be set sequences transmitted more or 
less intact. The agla formula occurs several times in the runic 
corpus ,72¢ e.g. on (DR.203) Revinge amulet ring:¢°9 /arota 
aglagala laga/ arota (<Gk.«pev7: virtue?) + agla in three 
permutations, while the sator-square has been found in some seven 
inscriptions; two from Gotland (nos. 143 and 149), two from the 
Bryggen in Bergen, one from Iceland -- and the most recently found 
fragmentary inscription on the Narke bow! :©°4 

sator 

arepo 

tenet 


Operative Syntactic Formulas 
§50 Syntactic formulas are those which show an elaborated 
morphological code, which might minimally include an oblique sub- 
stantive as the object of a verb (éxplicit or implied), or active 
verbs of operative function with explicit or implied objects that 
are to be affected. The operant formulas fall into several types, 
1) performatives (direct linguistic operative acts, cf. Austin 
1962), 2) imperatives (direct commands given, usually to animate 
beings), 3) juridics (operative use of legalistic formulas), 
4) analogies (operative use of analogical situations, often in 
mythic/epic form), 5) supplications (prayers). Examples from the 
latter type are primarily Christian formulas (cf. Hampp 1961: 
110-140). 

There are relatively few elder inscriptions which fit into 
this general category (23 will be discussed here). Certain 
criteria have been applied to determine the possible degree to 
which a given inscription has an operative force, i.e. unambigu- 
ously operant inscriptions are those which are both runologically 
clear (or at least relatively so) and contain some overt indica- 
tion of the operant aim of the inscription; ambiguously operant 
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inscriptions are those which are either runologically problematic 
or which have only implied aims; while speculatively operant 
inscriptions are dependent upon doubtful or speculative recon- 
structions and interpretations. In the following discussions, 
each inscription is treated as a.whole in order to preserve the 
fundamental context of each formula, however, these syntactic 
inscriptions may contain more than one formulaic type. (See ch. 
VII.) Although readings presented by Krause (1966) are used as 
bases for interpretation, important variants are noted, and 
certain improvements suggested. 

1) Unambiguously operant inscriptions 

Although grave-magic (directed against either the 
*draugaR *daudingaR or potential grave robbers) has been cited 
as a motive for runic inscriptions (cf. Duwel 1981b), the only 
overt reference to this motive in the elder epigraphic record*?* 
is found on the complex KJ.67: Noleby st. (ca. 600, C. Swe.), 
which was found in a stone fence, but which was probably 
originally a barrow-st. (cf. Krause 1966: l48ff.). The reading 
given by Krause (following Brate 1898: 328ff.) is: 

I./runofahiraginakudotojeka/ 

II./unapou: suhurah: sus ixhwatin/ 

IIl./hakupo/ 

I. rund fahi ae toj-eka I1. unap[o]u:suhurah:susix 
hwatin (?) III. u)kopu: ‘A rune (= ‘secret knowledge') I color, 
one stemming from "" advisors (= ‘divine powers'). I prepare 
satisfaction (in the grave) /suhurah susix/ May they (i.e. the 
staves of the rune-formula?) make the hawk-like one sharp (i.e. 

the rune-master with a gaze sharp as a hawk?)!’ 

There seems to be general agreement on the complex /unabou/ 
as *unapu acc. sg. of a u-stem (‘satisfaction’): ON unad: 
‘delight, happiness. '2° So that at least one explicitly stated 
magical aim of the inscription would be to cause the dead to be 
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content with the grave and not to venture forth as a *daudingaR. 
The complex /suhurah:susix/ is probably best interpreted as an 
ephesion grammaton.2>/ AS a pronounceable rune formula 
(Zaubergemurmel), /suhura-h. . ./ is compared to Norw. surra, 
sUra and Swe. surra: ‘to sing a lullaby' (with emphatic -h-) by 
de Vries (1961a: 560).7°° 

The most famous magical formulas in the elder tradition 
are the two almost identical juridical ‘curses’ found on the 
Blekinge stones of Stentoften (KJ.76) and Bjorketorp (KJ.97). 
The Stentoften st. (ca. 650) in its entirety may be read: 

I./niuhAborumR/ 

II./niuhagestumR/ 

[III./hApuwolAfRgAfj/ 

IV./hArwolAfRmAg jusnuhle/ 

V./hideRrunonofelAhekAhederAginoronoR/ 

VI. /herAmATAsARArAgeuwelAdudsAbAtbAriutib/ 


I. niuha-birumR II. niuha-gestumR III. HabuwolfR gaf j(ara) 
IV. HariwolfR (magiu}'s nu hile V. h(a)idR runo [ronu]2°9 felheka 
hedra gino-r[i]noR VI. hermala(u)sR argeu welad(a)ud sa pat 


briutip: 'To the new farmers, (and) to the new foreigners, 
Habuwolf gave good harvest. Hariwolf is now protection for his 
(son retainer?). A row of bright runes I hide here, magically 
charged runes -- restlessly because of 'perversity' a deceitful 
death (has) the one (who) breaks this (monument or stone arrange- 
ment) 1260 Runologically, the main problem is with IV. r. 16-21, 
which have been read as an ephesion grammaton (cf. DR.357; 
Antonsen 1975a: 85-87), but as a third pers. pres. subj. < 
*snuhwan: ON snugga: ‘to look (out after),' i.e. may Hariwolf 
look out after his son,' by Jacobsen (1935: 23-24), while 
Marstrander (1952: 151) mentions a possible variant: Herjolfr 
megi nu snui are: ‘'Herjolf turned the year (i.e. made good 
harvest) for his son, 1204 
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The Bjérketorp st. (ca. 675) consists entirely of a curse- 
formula which may be read: 

A.  /upArAbAsbA/ 

B.I. /hAidRrunoronu/ 

II./fAlAnAkhAiderAg/ 

IIIT./inArunARArAgeu/ 

IV./hAerAmA1AusR/ 

V./utiARwelAdAude/ 

VI./sARpAtbArutR/ 
A. Ubarba-spa! B.I. haidR-runo ronu II. falhk hedra. III. glina- 
rinaR. a@rgeu IV. hearma-lausR, V. uti _@R wela-daude, VI. saR pat 
brytR: ‘Prophecy of destruction! The row of bright runes I hid 
here, magically charged runes. Because of 'perversity,' restlessly, 
out there is (given) to a deceitful death, the one (who) breaks 
this (monument or stone arrangement) . ‘24 The complex /ubArAbAsbA/ 
has also been interpreted as a first pers. sg. pres. ‘I prophesy 
destruction,’ (cf. DR.360, Jacobsen 1935: 36-38, Marstrander 1952: 
123). 

Apparently, the Bjorketorp inscription has but one function, 
i.e. the prevention, by means of a magico-juridical curse ,-°9 of 
the destruction of the site. The formula relates the crime after 
it has stipulated the sentence -- to be carried out by means of 
the efficiency of the formula itself (and of the will of the rune- 
master). The Stentoften formula has a compound function. In 
addition to its juridical curse formula, it contains a performative 
formula with an apparently complex motive of providing prosperity 
and protection (i.e. jara and hie). 

The longest and most mysterious of all the elder inscrip- 
tions is the Eggjum st. (KJ.101, ca. 700, W. Nor.). It is beset 
with a number of runological and interpretative problems. In 
their essential linguistic features, the readings of Olsen (NI@R: 
III, 77-197), Jacobsen (1931: 80ff.), Norden (1934: 105ff.), 
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Hgst (1960: 489ff.), Krause (1966: 227-35), and N. A. Nielsen (1968: 
53ff.) are largely in agreement. Krause (1966) gives the reading: 
I./nissolusotuknisAksestAinskor innixxxxmaRnAkdanisnibrin 
RniwiltiRmanR1Agixx/ 
II./hinwArbnAseumaRmAdebA imkAibA i bormopAhunihuwARobkamhAr i s@ 
hialatgotnAfiskRoRfxxnAuimsuwimadefokl i fxaxxxxxgAlande/ - 
ILI./Alumisurki/ 
This would appear in normalized early ONorw.: 
I.a) Ni's solo sott ok ni saxe ste@inn skorinn 
b) Ni 1(e@ggi) mannR nekdan, is nib rinnR 
c) ni viltiR mennR leggi_a(b). 
II.a) Hin(n) varp *naseo_mannR made beim kewipa 7 bormopa 
huni. 
b) HuwR ob kam *heri-gss(?) hi a land gotna? . .. 
c) FiskR OR fLir]na-*vim suim[mJande, fog! 7 flijan[da 
lio] galande 
III. Alu missyrki! 
According to Krause, this would be translated: ‘(Ia) The stone is 
not touched by the sun and (is) not scored by an (iron) knife. 
- (b) No man may lay (it) bare, when the waning moon runs (across 
the heavens). (c) Misguided men (or sorcerers?) may not lay (the 
stone) [aside?]. (Ila) Here (the) man (= the rune-magician) 
sprinkled this (stone) with the sea-of-the-corpse (= blood), with 
it (i.e. with the blood) he rubbed the thole of the well drilled 
boat(?). (b) As who (i.e. in what shape) is the lord-god 
(= *WodanaR) (or: who is as a warrior) come hither onto the land 
of warriors (or: of horses?)? (c) A fish swimming out of the 
(terrible) stream, a bird screaming [into the enemy band?]. 
III. 'Protection' [against] the wrong-doer! 
This complex formula has generally been interpreted as 
having to do with some type of ‘grave magic. "764 But against whom 
is this magic directed? The pivotal line of the inscription is 
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III, which is rather glossed over by Krause (1966: 231-34) 76 
Olsen (NI@R: III, 180-81 passim) reads this line together with 
the cryptic Ormari and the final /is/ of II as: [Ormari] /is... 
Axxxmisurkx/, and reconstructs: Ormari_es a[linn] *misyrkCil: 
‘for Ormarr an avenger (i.e. a wolf) is born (or reared).' 
Jacobsen (1931: 80ff.) interprets this line as /sA tu misurki/ -- 
sa do mis(s)yrki: ‘he died because of a misdeed,’ while Hst 
would read the line as a fem. rune-master inscription (see 832): 
Ja. . .u is urki/ -- (fem. G-stem PN) is yrki: ‘This is N.N.'s 
work. 1266 Krause's reading seems to make the best sense in the 
context of the whole inscription. 

It is somewhat more likely that the formula is directed 
against potential grave robbers -- perhaps even sorcerers 
(viltiR mannR?) who would use the body as a sendingr w daudin Y; 
etc. -- because of the direct réference to intervention from 
the outside (1.b-c) 78 than against the possible draugr from 
within. 262 Reier (1952) presents a radically different interpre- 
tation in which he sees the whole inscription as a reference to a 
permanent site for the performance of Odinic human sacrifice. 

Only one bracteate inscription qualifies in this unam- 
biguous category, i.e. the (IK.1.98) Sjalland II-C formula: 

/nariuhahaitika : farauisa : gibuauja/# {= ttt?] 
which is easily read as: Hariuha haitika fara-wisa, gibu auja: 
'Hariuha I am called, who knows dangerous things, uo I give good 
luck!' It is the explicitly performative formula gibu_auja (see 
also §36) which is of interest here. It seems most likely that 
it is Hariuha who is the giver of auja -- by means of the per- 
formative itself. 

The Strand brooch (ca. 700, C. Nor.) may be a unique 
example in the elder period@/ of a type of formula more common 
in the Viking Age in which an explicit operative seems to be 
directed against the walking dead. Krause (1966: 48-49), in 
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agreement with Nordén (1937: 159), reads this formula as: 
/siklisnahli/ -- siglis na-hle: ‘the jewel is protection against 
the dead (i.e. the walking dead). 1272 Olsen (in von Friesen 
1933: 85, and in NIyR: V, 1-20), however, favors the reconstructed 
reading: sigii's nfAup]A hlé: "the jewel is protection against 
‘distress'." 8 In either case it is clearly an operative formula. 

Outside Scandinavia, another unique formula is found on 
the Frisian yew stave of Westeremden B (AZ.38, ca. 800), which 
clearly seems to fall into the category of an operative epic/mythic 
analogy. The runes of this unquestionably genuine?’ Frisian 
inscription are sometimes problematic, but were read by Arntz 
(1939: 389ff.) as: Ia) /ophamugist[a] n damlub/ 
b) /LilwimmStapukn/ I1. iwiosuSt dukale/ -- Ophamu_gistanda Amlup. 
Iwim @st &h pukn: Iwi Os-ust dikale: ‘Against Opham, Amluth took 
up position. The surf submitted to the yew: The surf submits to 
the yew. '279 The way the runes are executed would suggest that 
(I) was carved carefully by an accomplished rune-master, while 
(II) was cut with some haste and/or lack of ability. The inscrip- 
tion itself would suggest further that (II) was not carved until 
out on the stormy sea -- the calming of which seems to be the 
motive of the line. This would then be the functional equivalent 
of the ON brimrtinar (see V.13.). 

2) ambiguously operant inscriptions 

On runological or interpretative grounds, somewhat less 
certainly operative are nine other syntactic inscriptions. Most 
of those must be relegated to this sub-group because their motives 
remain obscure; they are damaged, or their runes are in some way 
ambiguous, etc. 

The most obviously damaged of these formulas is (KJ.27) 
Kragehul spear shaft (500-550, Fyn) which is broken into five 
fragments. Of these, parts 1-2 belong directly together, as do 
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parts 4-5, with a medial, isolated fragment 4, These fragments are 
most usually read:*/6 

/ekérilaRasugisalasmuhahaitegagagaginugahe. . .lija... 

haglawijubig. . ./ 
and interpreted by Krause (1966: 67) as: ek erilaR A(n)sugislas 
maha (or Miha) haite. ga ga ga (= gibu auja -or- gebu ansuR), ginu- 
he{ima-tajlija (or [ta]lijafto] hagla wi(g)ju bi gfaiRa]. . .: 

'I, the rune-master, am called Asgis1's retainer (or: son Muha). 

I give good luck (or: Gift to the god?), magically working (sign) 
ga. Helmet destroying(?) hail (= ruin). I consecrate to the 
spear. . .' The latter part of the formula is what interests us 
most here, but it is unfortunately the most damaged. The recon- 
struction, although it seems sensible, is conjectural on Krause's 
part. Marstrander (1952: 26-31) is only willing to reconstruct 
fragments 4-5 as hagala wiju: '.. .l consecrate hail. . .,' while 
Antonsen (1975a:35-36) is even Tess willing to speculate on the 
meaning of these segments. There does, however, seem to be a 
general consensus that the bind rune X is to be reag 2 and to 
have the meaning gibu auja (see Sjelland II-C above)</ or gebu- 
ansuR. If Krause is correct, this would be an example ‘of the 
spear-hurling ritual formula discussed in V.8 -- with the intention 
of destroying the protective weapons (in this case the helmets? ) 

of the enemy. 

Runologically, clear, but rather obscure as to interpreta- 
tion is the whetstone of Strdm (KJ.50; ca. 600, N. Nor.) which is 
to be read: A./wateltalihinohorfia/B./hahaskabifiabul igi/ -- and 
transcribed in the form of a work-song (see VII.5.): 

A. wat@ hal(1)i hino horna! 

B. haha skabi! hapu 1fg(g)il@”® 
Krause interprets the verb forms waté, skabi, and liggi as third 
pers. sg. opt. and would translate the inscription: ‘May the horn 
wet this stone! Scathe the hay! May the (second) crop lie!' 
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Antonsen (1975b) rightly criticizes this interpretation and sees 
the verb forms as second pers. sg. imperatives and translates: 
'Wet this stone horn! Scathe, scathe! Lie, that which is mown 
down! 1279 The unique operative force of this versified formula 
js made clear by Antonsen's interpretation (1975b: 129): ‘The 
whole point of the worksong is an admonition to the horn to wet 
the whetstone to permit it to sharpen the blade properly so that 
the scythe will cut the hay or grain clean and the latter will 
lie. . .' Therefore we would have an example of operative 
communication between human volition and the substance of the 
stone. A process in which the carving of runes was obviously an 
important means -- probably as a reinforcement of a vocally 
performed formula.-°2 

The stone of Kalleby (or Tanum) (KJ.61; ca. 400, Bohus an) 
poses significant problems in interpretation. If it is complete, 
the runes may be read: (R-L)/prawijan-haitinaRwas/. The first 
complex (r. 1-8) is read by several scholars as a gen. sg. of a 
-(i)jan- stem masc. PN: *brawija-,-ee which would tend to relegate 
this inscription to the 'memorial' category (see VII, note 11). 
However, others have read it as a verb prawijan: ‘to long or yearn 
(for)' (cf. ON preyja, OE browjan) ,-°" which would place the 
inscription in a clearly operative category as a 'documentation' 
(i.e. objectification) of a performative act. The formula could 
be read: pbrawijan haitinaR was: ‘he (a dead man) was ordered to 
yearn (for the grave).' The operative function of such an inscrip- 
tion would then perhaps be to hold the dead in the grave (cf. 
Noleby, KJ.67), and as an apotropaic device to protect the com- 
munity of the living from malevolent daudingar (cf. Krause 1966: 
140). 

Runologically questionable is (KJ.62): Tdérvika B st. 
(450-500, SW. Nor.), which was found as part of a burial chamber 
wall of a cremation grave.©°2 The runic shapes are mostly either 
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anomalous forms or bear what appear to be extraneous branches, 
etc. Hgst (1954) attempts a reading, with which Krause (1966: 
141-42) cautiously agrees: (R-L)/hebrodwéngk/ -- hepro dwen! 
[g(ebo) k(aunaR)]: ‘dwindle hence!. . .' Dwen is interpreted 
as a second pers. sg. imp. (cf. ON dvtna: 'to dwindle, cease'). 
Hést reads the form dweno (i.e. ON dvina) ,-8* but r. 9 seems to 
be clearly /g/ and not /o/, and therefore we are left with two 
runes which would appear to be ideographic. A conjectural syn- 
tactic reconstruction of this formula might be g(ibu) k(aunan): 
"IT give ‘putrification!2°9 (to the dead)" in order, to destroy 
possible dauoingar, or g(ibu) k(éna): 'I give the torch, fire' 
(i.e. of cremation). In either case, the imperative formula 
would be directed against the dead. 

Two inscriptions that are mainly third person formulas 
are the stones of Gummarp (KJ.95) and Roes (KJ.102), both of which 
require a certain interpretation of symbolic elements in order to 
clarify their operative force. The Gummarp st. (see §21 for a 
full discussion of its formula) contains three f-runes, which 
when interpreted logographically, yield fehu: ‘wealth.’ From 
this we can suppose that this is an operative formula for the 
acquisition of wealth and prosperity -- probably for the whole 
community in the context of other Blekinge stones. 

The Roes st. (ca. 750, Gotland) is more difficult. This 
small stone (75 x 55 x 8 cm) was found under the roots of a hazel 
bush, and on its face, juxtaposed to the runic formula, is the 
image of a horse. The text is runologically difficult, but the 
most convincing interpretation is offered by Olsen (NI@R: ITI, 
164ff.) and accepted by Krause (1966: 235-36): /iubiniudRrAk/ -- 
ju bin uddRee” pak: ‘Odd drove this horse' (i.e. the one picto- 
graphically represented). Most interpretations refer to the horse 
(Gotlandic ju) ,288 which is apparently virtually a semantic element 
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in the whole formula. The image of the horse is common in Germanic 
curses (cf. the use of the horse in n{d-formulas), and it seems to 
be conceived of as an agent by which magical or divine power is 
projected °° Therefore, we may conjecture that the operative 
function of this stone is that of a curse, and it may have worked 
in a way similar to that of the nfdstong (cf. ES ch. 57; Vats. s. 
ch. 34). It is also interesting to note that Egill's ‘cursing pole’ 
was of hazel wood, and this stone was found under a hazel bush 220 

The Frisian Britsum inscription (AZ.9, ca. 600) is a runo- 
logically difficult yew-stave, the shape and material of which 
would already make us suspect that it is an amulet of some kind 294 
Although the dialect of the text is OFris., runographically it 
appears to be non-Anglo-Frisian (cf. Miedema 1974: 10sff.). Its 
runes may be read: 

I./piniaberetdud/ 

IIl./. . .nibiridmi/ 

III. liu 
Arntz (1939: 161ff.) interprets the text as: pin 7 @ ber! et dud 
[bere]n! birid m7 Liu: ‘Always carry this yew! In it power is 
contained! Liu (PN?) carries me, 1222 
is given by Miedema (1974: 114): ‘Always carry this yew (amulet) 
in the retinue. Liu (PN). -n (PN) carries me.' The former 
reading makes the operative nature of the stave more obvious, 
however, neither reading makes the motive explicit. Typological 
evidence, coupled with the evidence of either reading, would seem 
to suggest that this was a general protective amulet (used by a 
warrior). 


An alternate interpretation 


Appendix on Christian Formulas 
Before we leave this group of ambiguous formulas, we might 
consider two apparently Christian inscriptions that also fulfill 
our criteria. The bone plate of Derbyshire (M.p.40, 8th cent.), 
is of unknown function (cf. Page 1973: 167). The runes can readily 
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be identified as: /godecadarehadda(n)bibiswrat/ -~ God gecab are 
Hadda(n) bi pis wrat, which according to Page may be translated 
five different ways, 1) God will preserve the honor of Hadda who 
incised this,' 2) God preserves his minister Hadda who incised 
this,' 3) God saves by his mercy Hadda who wrote this,' 4) God 
increases (gecab < ge-ecan) the possessions of Hadda who wrote 
this,' 5) God will preserve the honor of Hadda because (pi: by) he 
wrote this.’ The demonstrative pronoun pis may refer to the 
inscription itself, or to a document or book to which the plate 
might have been attached (cf. Bately-Evison 1961). Each interpre- 
tation above could be considered an operative formula which indi- 
cates the source of numinous power (god), the performative action 
(writan), and the desired result or motive. Due to the obvious 
theological context of the Derbyshire bone, we might have expected 
a supplicative formula with a subjunctive verb as we find on the 
Whitby bone comb (M. p.134, ca. 9th cent.) the bilingual text of 
which may be read: /d[@]usmaus godaluwalu dohel pacyn. eof ss 
Deus meus. God aluwaldo helpie Cyn-: 'My god. May god almighty 
help Cyn- (PN with Cyn-theme?), cf. Page (1973: 168). This would 
be classified as a Supplicative prayer formula that petitions for 
the good will and blessing of the deity. 
3) speculatively operant inscriptions 
§52 Two of the most famous inscriptions which must be placed 
in this category are the stones of Vetteland (KJ.60) and Opedal 
(KJ.76), both of which were probably originally directly or in- 
directly connected to graves. Vetteland (ca. 350, SW. Nor.) is 
only fragmentary and was restored in its present state and read by 
Marstrander (1946): 
I. /. . .flagdafaikinaRist/ 
II. /. . .magoRminasstaina/ 
Ill. /. . .darfaihido/ 
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I... -flagda-faikinaR ist. II. .. -magoR_minas staina. 
III, . . .daR faihido. This is reconstructed and translated: 


'[This place] is menaced by fiends. [I, N.N., set] my son's 
stone. [I,] NN-daR colored (carved) (the runes) .'¢24 Besides 

the performative force of lines II and III, an important explicitly 
operative formula may be contained in line I., which Krause (1966: 
137; 1971: 172-73) reads as a root form flagda- (cf. ON flagd, pl. 
flgg6: '(female) monster, giant(ess)') -- probably at this time 
more generally ‘fiend,’ prefixed to a masc. nom. Sg. of a past 
participle of an otherwise unattested verb *faikan: ‘to menace, 
terrorize’ (cf. ON adj. feikn: 'terrible').°2° Antonsen (1975a: 
38) less convincingly interprets this complex as '. . .is subject 
to deceitful attack (i.e. flegda: ‘attack;' faikinaz masc. nom. 
sg. adj. ‘deceitful'). With the former reading, it is fairly easy 
to see the past participle in apposition to a masc. nom. Sg. noun 
(e.g. *stadiR: ‘place') so that the whole may be interpreted as 

a curse formula of apotropaic function, i.e. an invocation to 
dangerous fiends to protect the burial complex from would-be grave 
robbers or necromantic sorcerers. 

The Opedal st. (ca. 450, SW Nor.) is complete, but is 
runologically problematic, and has invited a number of divergent 
interpretations. 96 ‘the actual runes may be read: /(R-L) 
A./liubumeR wage| /B./birgnguboroswestarminu/. Irregularities in 
the ductus of the runes (cf. Krause 1966: plate 36), have allowed 
several scholars to read the text in the order B.-A., e.g. von 


Friesen (1904) read: Birg Inguboro, swestar minu liubu meR Wage!: 
‘Help, Ingubora -- my dear sister -- me, Wag!,' which he gave up 


for: birgingu Boro swestar minu liubu meR Wage: ‘A burial. Bora, 
my sister, (is) dear to me, to Wag' (1924). However, von Friesen 
seems to have ultimately agreed with Marstrander (1929b: 158-96) 
in 1933, when he translated the whole: ‘(This is a) burial. My 
dear sister, Bor(g)a. May she preserve me.' This is interpreted 
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to be a wish that the dead sister will do no evil to her living 
brother because he buried her according to correct custom. 

This interpretation is dependent upon reading the complex /wage/ 
as a subj. wagje (cf. ON vegi vaegja: ‘to spare, preserve’). 
On purely runological grounds, Antonsen's (1972; 1975a: 40) 
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reading seems preferable in some regards: Jiubu mez (:) 


Wage(:) Birgnaggu Boro swestar minu: ‘Dear to me -- to Wag -- 
(and to) Birgnggu is Boro, my sister.’ With the readings of 
birg as an imperative, or wage as a subj. verb (either of which 
would leave room for an operative interpretation indicating some 
kind of active interaction between the worlds of the living and 
dead) in serious doubt -- we are left to deal with the signifi- 
cance of liubu. This is not likely to be an expression of 
sentimental affection between sibblings. It is more probable 
that on some level liubu indicates a desire for congenial relations 
between the dead and living. 
A syntactic formula totally dependent upon a speculative 
reconstruction by Olsen (NI@R: II, 640ff.) is perhaps borne by 
the Gjersvik bone tanning knife (KJ.38, ca. 450, SW. Nor.), which 
was found in a cremation grave. Its levoverse inscription reads: 
/dxxfiopill1T111111/, reconstructed by Olsen as d[is]fiop iCRwik) 
(= ON dfs fjar yor) + ten l-runes (see $37). This would be a 
clear curse formula similar in mode to the n{dstong-curse recounted 
in the ES ch. 57, where it is described how Egill directs the 
landvettir against Eirikr and Gunnhildr. Another speculatively 
reconstructed formula is on the SGmc. disk brooch of Bulach (KJ. 
165; Op. 9, 600-650, Kanton Zurich, Switzerland), discovered in 
a woman's row grave. The runes can be read fairly easily: 
1./frifridil/Il./du/II1./ftmik/. To each side of this complex 
are two levoverse l-runes, and at the end of line III, there is a 
peculiar comb-like form). Complex I is generally interpreted as 
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a masc. PN (OHG Fridel, cf. Forstemann 1900: 524ff.), with a 
reduplicated familiarizing prefix (cf. Krause 1966: 307), as the 
giver of the brooch. Complexes II and III may be reconstructed as 
du f(a)t(o) mik!: ‘take, or embrace thou me (i.e. the giver 
Fridel)!* (But see also VII.5.). Such an interpretation coupled 
with the perhaps erotic elements represented by the l-runes, would 
be sufficient to classify this as an example of love magic. 

Opitz (1977: 13-14; 195-97), who follows Klingenberg (1976), takes 
this idea much further into the realm of speculation with a crypto- 
erotic interpretation for which there is little sure evidence. 

Two SGmc. inscriptions which may contain the word-formula 
auja are the Alemannic Oetting brooch (Betz 1979: 550-600, SW 
Germany) and the Frisian brooch plate of Hantum {AZ.20). Betz 
reads the Oetting runes as: /awijabrg/ and reconstructs the text 
AwLilja b(idrg!: '(Divine) Helper (‘fem.), protect (the wearer of 
this brooch)!' Although this reading is suspect, the fact that 
the brooch was placed over the right eye of the female corpse makes 
us think that it had some magical function.°7" The Hantum bone 
plate bears a formula /ahaik/.v /eheik/, for which Arntz (1939: 
256) gives an alternate reading auja'k: ‘I (have) luck,’ but for 
which the more likely readings are either Ehe (i)k: ‘I (am 
called) Ahe' (cf. Miedema 1974: 114) or ach a (i)k: ‘I own (this) 
forever' (cf. Kapteyn 1933: 199ff.). 


Survey of Viking Age and Medieval 
Syntactic Formulas 
In the younger periods, formulas of the unambiguously 

magical type become relatively more frequent. It should also be 
noted that these inscriptions become more complex, and in many 
instances more formulaic or standardized at least with regard to 
limited elements. Although the personal power of the rune-master 
must have remained important (of the inscriptions discussed below, 
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six contain direct references to the rune-master/carver), there is 
a remarkable increase in the use of non-human numina (especially 
of a malevolent sort) in the formulas. 

The younger syntactic formulas may be discussed in six 
roughly defined categories that can be easily compared to the 
corpus of elder inscriptions, 1) juridical cursing or apotropaic?? 
formulas found on many stones, 2) 'grave-magic' seemingly directed 
against aptrgongumenn, 3) general counter-demonic formulas 
(usually for healing purposes), 4) complex formulas that employ 
mythic or epic elements, 5) a miscellaneous directly performative 
group, and 6) later Christian prayer formulas with elements of 
Mediterranean magic. 

As many as eight younger inscriptions contain formulas 
that seem to be continuations of the type found on the stones of 
Stentoften, Bjdrketorp, and perhaps even Eggjum. They all appear 
to be directed against malevolent humans who would disturb the 
object upon which the inscription is carved. The first six of 
the following formulas are appended to typical memorial inscrip- 
tions, which would indicate that at least in some instances such 


formulas were directed against grave robbers. °° 


The probable 
significance of certain words used to describe the potential 
malefactor seems to indicate the possibility that the 'robbery' 
could have had a magical motive (cf. the use of corpses as 
sendingar/daudingar, etc. (See V.5.) 

Glemminge st. (DR.338, ca. 1000, Sjelland): 
/uirpiz:at:rata:huas:ub briuti/ -- ODan. werpi at (rata?) hwa's 
upp briuti: 'He shall become a (rati2) 90" whoever breaks (this 
stone or grave).' Here the juridical force is clear -- if one 
disturbs the stone or its environs, he will become a rati, or 
will be known as one by his society. 

Sgnder-Vinge st. II (DR.83, 11th cent., N. Jutland): 
/...sarbi :auk{ sip:r [ai] ti > saR:manr: jas-aupi smini :bui | xupi: 
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bixxti. . ./ -- ODan. serpi_ok séb. rati_saR mannr es pi minni 
pwi. . ._blrJiuti: '. . .performed witchcraft and sorcery. 20° 


A rati (is) the man who would lay waste to this monument (or) 
break (it).' Whereas the Glemminge st. contains the verbal 
formula verda at: 'to turn into’ (cf. also Glavendrup, Tryggevelde, 
and Saleby below), Sénder-Vinge II (along with Skern II) contains 
a sort of nominal imperative. The relationship between the 
problematic complexes /sarpi/ and /sip/ and the subject of the 
following formula is uncertain. 

Skern st. II (DR.81, 10th cent., N. Jutland): /sipi:sa: 
manr:is| :pusi:kubl :ub:biruti/ -- ODan. Sepi sa mannr es _ p¢si 
kumb1_upp briuti: “A ‘sorcerer’ (is) the man who breaks up this 
monument (or stone-setting).' 

Glavendrup st. (DR.209, ca. 900, Fyn): /at-rita-sa-uarpi- 
is-stain-pansi-ailti-ipa aft-anan-traki/ -- ODan. at (rita?) sa 
werpi, @s sten bansi (ailti?) aba ft annan draugi: ‘Into a 
rati he will turn, whoever (ailti) the stone, or removes it for 
another (person).' The exact meaning of the complex /ailti/ is 


also uncertain,72" 


but it is clear that it is a third pers. sg. 
pres. subj., and that it represents some destructive or detrimental 
act with respect to the wil] of the rune-master. 

Tryggevelde st. (DR.230, ca. 900, Sjelland), on the 
backside of the stone is the formula: A./sauabi-at-rita: 
isailtistain-bansi/B./ipahipantraki/ -- ODan. sa werpi_ at rita es 
(ailti?) sten pensi apa heban dragi: ‘He will turn into a 
rita, whoever (ailti) this stone, or drags it away. 

Saleby st. (Vg.67, 1000-1050): /uarpiat + rata + aukl| 
atarkRi + kunu + saR + iashaukuit]| krus + hCuas) + uf + briuti/ -- © 
OSwe. Werdi at (rata?) auk at _argRi kunu, sak es haggwi (krus?), 
hwa's of briuti!: '(He) will turn into a rati and into a perverse 
woman, whoever carves a cross(?) (into this monument), (or) whoever 
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breaks (it) down!' This interpretation, which generally follows 
that of Jacobsen (1935: 52), is far from certain (cf. also 
Lindqvist 1940: 126-27; N.A. Nielsen 1968: 18-19). If this is 
correct; however, we would have a parallel between rati and 
argri_kona, which would bring us close to a nfd-type formula. 

The curse formula on the Sparlosa st. (Vg.119, ca. 800) 
is more ambiguous. Typologically, the Sparlosa st. seems more 
similar to the Stentoften or Eggjum formulas with perhaps cryptic 
allusions to ritual performances .°2° On the other hand, its 
curse -- or protective formula -- is not dissimilar to the other 
juridics. N. A. Nielsen (1968: 103ff.) reads line III.B. as 
/[sa s]i ukrip sarSk Snui binti/ -- OSwe. Sa sTi ugrib, ser(p)sk, 
's snui bendi: 'He who alters the character (i.e. corrupts the 
writing), may be an outcast, perversely immoral.’ 

The operative nature of these formulas is not commonly 
agreed upon. Some scholars would have us believe that the texts 
were intended to be read as 'warnings' by potential malefactors 
(cf. e.g. N. A. Nielsen 1968: 47-48, and Antonsen 1980b: 133ff.). 
This view is unsatisfactory on several grounds, e.g. 1) it implies 
a general literacy rate for which there is no evidence for the 
7th-11th century,77° 2) it ignores the contextual and typological 
evidence on the stones themselves which indicates a magico-opera- 
tive function for the formulas, and 3) it neglects the similari- 
ties between this type of formula and the well known magical 
function of af compositions. 

Younger inscriptions that appear to be directed against 
the walking dead (or perhaps the use of the dead bodies by living 
magicians?) would be supporting evidence for the interpretations 
of the elder stones of Térvika B, Kalleby, etc. The Gérlev st. 
(DR.239, ca. 800, Sj@lland) contains the formula: /niu ual kums/ 
-- ODan. niut wel kumbIs!: ‘enjoy (or: use) well the grave (or: 
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monument ) This occurs in the complex text of a memorial 
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formula, a complete fubark-formula, and a rune-master formula. 
The Norre-Nera st. (DR.211, ca. 800, Fyn) bears a simpler text: 
A. /niaut:kumls/B./burmutR/ -- ODan. nidt kumb1s, PormundR: 

‘Enjoy (or: use) the grave (or: monument), Thormund!' This 
formula has generally been interpreted to function as an injunc- 
tion to the dead to be satisfied in the grave and not to wander 
abroad (cf. Sierke 1939: 52-53). The Ulfsunda bronze amulet (cf. 
Nordén 1943: 146-54, ca. 800) was found in a grave and is only 
0.95 x 1.65 cm in size. Norden thinks it to be directed against 
the walking dead, but such an interpretation is totally dependent 
upon taking it to have been carved and placed in the grave 
especially for this purpose. Nordén reads the text: 

A. /uxsxxurakRutimisfulkiR/B./fakiskapiua/ -- OSwe. vEeJs [at] -tu 
Srvakr uti, misfylgir! fangi skadi va!: ‘Be thou not too lively 
outside (the grave), walking dead (gengangere)! May the evil- 
doer get misfortune!' This interpretation is, however, ques- 
tionable since the term *misfylgir is not attested elsewhere and 
it could be understood as a less precise designation for a 
maleficent entity from which a living person could have sought 
protection through the runic amulet. We are faced with a similiar 
situation with the Hogstena bronze amulet (cf. Jungner 1936: 278- 
304; Svardstrom 1967: 12-21, 1100-1150, (.Swe.), which is read by 
Svardstrom as: A./kal anda uipr kankla uipr ripanda uib/ 

B./uipr rinanda uipr sxxianda uip/C./r siknxxa uibr fxranda uipr 
fliuh/D./anda sxx alt fuxxna uk um duxa/ -- OSwe. Gal anda vidr, 


gangla vidr, ridanda vid(r), vior rinnanda, vidr Sitianda, vidr 


signanda, vior faranda, vidr fliughanda. Skal_ alt fyrna ok um dgia: 
'I chant against the spirit (of the dead), against the walking 


(-dead), against the riding ones, against the sitting ones, against 
the ones falling down, against the traveling ones, (and) against 
the flying ones. All shall decay and die away.’ Again we must 
decide whether this formula is directed against a draugr (as a 
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curse to hold him in the grave) or against al] manner of malevolent 
sendings (cf. Sierke 1939: 95-96). 

Besides the Hogstena amulet, several other formulas mention 
non-human entities in operant attempts to manipulate them. Another 
use of the present participial forms a designation for such a 
being is found on the Hemdrup stave (cf. Moltke 1976: 289 et 
passim, 9th cent., N. Jutland), which reads: /uanbikiba- fiukati- 
asaauagubi/ -- ODan. wan bik wta Fiuga(n)di, Asa! (+ ephesion 
grammaton): 'The Rushing-one (a fever devil?) will never be able 
to destroy you, Ase. . .' The Canterbury charm (DR.419, M.p.33-34, 
1050-1150), which is a unique example of a runic formula reproduced 
in a manuscript (MS Cotton Caligula A XV, 119Y-120"), reads: 
A./kurilsarpuarafarpunufuntinistupurigipik/B./fo rsatrutiniuril- 
sarparauiprabrauari/ -- ODan. Gyril sarpvera, far_bu na, fundin 
es-tu. Porwfgi pik pluJrsa dréttin! Gyril sarpvera. Wipr 


adraveri: "Gyril, causer of pain, fare now (forth), you have 
been found! borr consecrate you, lord of the thurses. -- Gyril, 
causer of pain. Against blood poisoning.’ At least partially 
similar to the Canterbury charm is the Sigtuna copper amulet I 
(cf. Nordén 1943: 171-72; Moltke 1934: 436; Sierke 1939; 93-94, 
ca. 1100, Uppland, swe.) 207 which may be read: 

A./pur + sarripu + bursatrutinfl iupunufuntinis/Bl./afpiRpriaRprarul f 
+ /2./afpiRniundpiRul friii/3./isiRpisisiRaukisuniRul frniutlu/A.2./ 
fia / -- OSwe. purs sarripu, bursa drottin, fly bu nu! Fundin es 
(pu)! (H)af per brear prar, Ulf! (H)af per niu nober, alfr! [I] 
isir bisi isir auki_es uner, ulfr! Niut lyfia: ‘Thurs of wound- 
fever, lord of the thurses! Flee (you) now! (You) are found! 
Receive you three sufferings, wolf! Receive you nine miseries 

(or bonds?), wolf! 1 | | the ice(-runes), these ice(-runes) may 
increase, so that you will be content, wolf! Make use of the 
amulet!’ A copper amulet from Sundre (cf. Gustavson-Brink 1981: 
186-91, 9th cent., Gotland) bears a simpler formula that can only 
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be partially read as: A./bunurpurus/B8. xxxhatrnxx/ -- OSwe. 
bunur-purus, . . .hatr ntim]!: 'bunur-burus (a demonic name), 
take hate!' 7 

A unique medium is provided by the skull plate of Ribe 
(cf. Moltke 1976: 120-21 et passim; Kabel] 1978, 750-800, S. 
Jutland), which was certainly the result of a cranial tepenation. 
The arrangement of the inscription clearly indicates that the 
hole was bored before the runes were carved, which would seem to 
suggest either that, 1) the plate had already been used as an 
amulet without runes, or 2) the hole was bored as part of the 
original surgical operation. The reading by Kabel] would favor 
the latter possibility. He reads: A./ulfurAukupinAukH(= N )utiuR 
HiAl bburisuipR/B. /pAiM(= P4 )AuiArkiAuktuirkuniG(= X ) [hote] buur/ -- 
ODan. UlfuR auk Odinn auk Hoddjor! Hjalp borr es widR beim a 


werki; auk dvergkunning by or!: ‘Ulf and Odin and Hodd! The 
drill is help against the one at work; drive the dwarf-king?2? 


from his abode! ' 

As far as the use of epic or mythic material in younger 
inscriptions is concerned, two examples that have unambiguously 
operant motives are the Heddeby stave II and the Kvinneby copper 
amulet. Kvinneby (cf. Nilsson 1976: 236-45, 1050-1100, Oland, 
Swe.) bears a complex formula that contains imperative and 
performative elements, as well as an analogical formula ina 
mythic framework. Its runic text proper, which is preceded by 
five as yet undeciphered galdrastafr-like forms that appear to 
be bind-runes, is read by Nilsson as: 1./ VAY tirpiaoirk/ 
Il. /bufimiRfultihu/II1./rispeRuisinbral/IV./tilufranbufaporketih/ 
V./ansmiRpemhamrisamhuR/VI./hafikamflufraniluit/VIT./ 
feRekiafbufakupiRu/VIII./untiRhanumaukyfiRhan/IX./um/ -- OSwe. 
Tir _peR ber-k, Bofi_meR fullty! HvaR es beR vissi? En ber alt 
T illu fran Bofa. Porr geti_hans meR beim hamri sam uR hafi_ kam, 
flo fran illu. Vit ferr wigi_af Bofa. Gud eRu undiR hanum ok 
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yfik hanum: ‘Glory to thee bear I, Bove. Help me! Who is wiser 
than thee? And bear all in (the form of) evil from Bove. May ~ 
Porr protect him with that hammer which came from the sea (and 
which) fled from evil. Wit fares not from Bove. The gods are 
under him and over him.’ It is certain that this amulet has an 
apotropaic function, but one that appears directed toward the 
psychic rather than physical well-being of Bove. The protective 
power of Pérr's hammer is invoked in a prayer-like formula (with 
the subj. form of geta: ‘to guard, protect'), as well as the 
power of the gods in general, who are placed above and below 
Bove. -°9 

The Heddeby stave represents an inept attempt to copy a 
model by a carver of little runic knowledge (cf. Kabel] 1977: 67). 
Moltke (1976: 304-05) will venture no comprehensive interpretation, 
but sees it as an example of a runic missive. Indeed, the first 
portion of the inscription would seem to relate a narrative about 
a sword fight between men named Olfr or Oddulfr and Audrikr or 
Aurikr. However, Kabell's reading of the runic sequence: 
/:kafipusat:ualR-akiusTikR:/ which follows this narrative would 
tend to suggest that the stave itself had some magical-therapeutic 
function. He interprets this complex as gefi po-at volR e(n)gju- 
ligR: ‘May the wand (ON voir) give away (i.e. alleviate) the 
affliction (ON engja).' This reading is, however, highly con- 
jectural. 

There are also several examples of a rather disparate group 
of performative formulas. The most direct of these would be the 
Viborg clasp (DR.100b, 900-925, N. Jutland), which may be read: 
/lukisliua/ -- ODan. lok es Jawa, translated in DR. as "slut er 
(det) med ulykker(?).' This may have been a general amulet, or 
one intended to act against some specific affliction. A famous 
inscription is found on the Lund weaving temple (DR.311, 10th cent., 
Skane), the runes of which may be read: 
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/skuaraR:iki-mar:afa man:mn-krat-aallatti/ -- ODan. $( i) gwaraR 
I(n)gimar_afa man m(i)n grad + ephesion grammaton(?): ‘Sigvor's 
Ingimar will get my sorrow.' Although this interpretation is 
hardly clear in all respects, it is generally supposed to mean 
that the carver is an unhappy suitor of Sigvor, a maid presently 
attached to Ingimar. By means of the inscription, the carver 
attempts to transfer his 'love-sickness' to Ingimar -- and thereby 
indirectly win Sigvor. 22 Amatory magic in the form of a curse 
was apparently not uncommon in this period (cf. Skm. 25ff.). 
Often thought to be similar in motive to the Lund inscription is 
the weaving comb of Trondheim I (NIyR no. 461, V, 26-29, N. Nor.). 
Its runes were rather conjecturally read by Bugge (1902) as: 
/unakmeyiu[ ekviljatreolensfilesthafpe/ -- ONorw. un(n)ak mayju 
ek vit-at rea Ellends fila vif ekkja ha(g)aoi: ‘I loved the 
maid. I do not want to torment the foul>*é Ertend's wife -- as a 
widow she would be suitable (for me) 2323 “ 

Two other remarkable but somewhat ambiguous inscriptions 
may be given as examples of this strictly performative group. 
The yew-stave of Schleswig (cf. Moltke 1976: 387-89, 1050-1100, S. 
Jutland), composed in almost perfect 1jodahattr, may be read: 
A. /runaR-iak-risti-a-r(i)kiata-tresua/B./rep-saR-riki-mogR-asik- 
a-artakum/C./hulaR-auk-bulaR-meli-peR/D./ars-sum-magi/ -- ODan. 
ranaR iak risti//a rTkjanda tré swa rep saR_riTki mogR//asiR a 
ardagum//hullaR ok bullaR//maeii paR ars sum magi: "Runes | 
carved on 'ruling'(?) wood, thus the mighty lord reads (them): 
(the) Asir in days of yore (i.e. the elder gods), the ‘hullers' 
and 'bullers'(?), (will) declare: for you your ass is like your 
stomach. "224 The complexes /r(i)kiata/, and /hulaR/ and /bulaR/ 
are problematic. If /r(i)kiata/ is a present participle rikjanda 
(cf. ON rfkja: ‘to rule, reign'), it may refer to the operative 
power of the stave, while HullaR and BullaR may be heiti for the 
elder gods. Although Moltke (1976: 388) would like to interpret 
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this text as a sort of rude bar-room missive in runes; based on 
internal evidence, it seems more likely that the stave represents 
some nid-like operative formula. From a magical formulaic view- 
point it is interesting to note that the carver appears to place 
the operative curse-formula in the mouths of the gods -- although 
the beginning of the text is an archaic rune-master formula. This 
provides a clear paradigm of the communicative theory of operative 
acts. Another remarkable formula is found on the Sigtuna copper 
amulet II (cf. Nordén 1943: 154-70, 11th cent., Uppland, Swe.), 
which Nordén reads: A../ik-ak-uk.ris «du jueg onbR tungInum/ 
Il./sifgeuinum/III./oyr pat ange -aupbat skin/B.1./xek-b-sig brio x 
naupR niu/II./uiur nank(?)°2°/ -- OSwe. ik.ak.uk: Ris du 7 vagh 
under tung(o)nom sifgefnom! or pat, ange! dp bat skin! ek sigh 
b(urs) brio nauber niu. viur nan'k: ‘ik.ak.uk. Raise yourself 


up and away under the benevolent stars those benevolent ones ! 
Madden this, mist! Annihilate this, light!°4© 1 cat1 three 
thurs(-runes), and nine need(-runes)! In the capacity of a priest 
(viur < *vé-vorér), I perform the conjuration.' If this inter- 
pretation is anywhere near correct, Sigtuna II would be an example 
of an archaic performative formula of considerable complexity. 
Althougn Nordén wants to see this inscription as an anti- audingaR 
formula, the archeological record is inconclusive (cf. Nordén 
1943: 154). From a formulaic viewpoint, Sigtuna II appears to be 
a combination of a pronounceable ephesion grammaton (ik-ak-uk), 
imperatives (A.I.-III.) and rune-master formulas (p) 2 

In contrast to this still vibrantly archaic, traditional 
form of runic formulas -- there exists a whole medieval tradition 
of magical runic formulas that usually seem to be mere transposi- 
tions of ecclesiastical Mediterranean forms into runes. Explicit 
syntactical examples of this tradition are characterized by 
prayer (i.e. supplicative) formulas that entreat animistic entities 
to perform the will of the supplicant. These generally fall 
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outside the historical and typological scope of this study; 
however, any survey of a number of them would show the essential 
difference between the traditional Germanic and Christian types. 
An example that perhaps also demonstrates characteristics of 
slightly more archaic formulas is the Odense lead plate amulet 
(DR.204, 13th-14th cent., Fyn), which can be read: 

A./+ (u)nguensine:pr(i)nsin(e) sal:kotolon/B./anakristi: 

anapisti (k)ardxxr:nardiar/C./:ipodiar:kristus uinkit kristus 
reg/D./net:kristus imperat-kristus abomni/E./malome asam: lipert: 
krux kristi/F./sit: super me-asam-hik:et ubikue-/G./tkhorda- + 
inkhorda tkhordai/H./+ agla + sanguis kristi signet me +/. 

Lines A.-B. and the first seven runes of C., as well as line G., 
consist of forms obviously inspired by Greek formulas, which here 
318 The rest of the 
inscription is in Latin, and may be translated: ‘Christ is 
triumphant, Christ reigns, Christ bids, Christ free me, Aase, 
from all evil; the Cross of Christ be over me, Aase, here and 


serve aS pronounceable ephesia grammata. 


everywhere. . . agla blood of Christ bless me.' This clearly 
demonstrates an apotropaic motive, and Moltke (1936: 120-21) is 
even more specific when he says that 'its purpose was to remove 
a sickness from a living person and transfer it to the dead one.' 
Be that as it may, from a purely operative formulaic viewpoint 
there are certain similarities with lines GI. of the Kvinneby 
amulet, as well as with an even later apotropaic formula found 
in the Galdrabok (n. 21). 
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NOTES 


1. Although in runology that which is not easily under- 
stood has often been ascribed to 'magic,' many problematic runic 
sequences do seem intentional formulas, most probably of emotive- 
instrumental function (see ch.VII.4.). 

2. A rune-master is one who can conceive and execute an 
inscription, while a rune-carver may only be able to execute it. 
Sierke (1939: 107-09) provides a convenient survey of these 
formulas, which is generally followed here. 

3. See also ch. IV. Some questions surrounding the rune- 
master inscriptions have been recently explored by Dillmann (1981). 

4. With regard to the possible illiteracy or lack of 
knowledge on the part of the rune-carver, cf. Moltke (1976: 71), 
Thompson (1975: 77), and Musset (1965: 223). 

5. Cf. Thompson (1975), Jansson (1969: 486-505), and 
Brate (1925). 

6. This especially in NGmc. territory, cf. Krause (1966 
passim), but in SGmc. areas this is far less certain, cf. Arntz 
(1939). 

7. Cf. Dillmann (1981: 30), and on the possibility of 
divine names, cf. Muller in: Duwel-Muller-Hauck (1975: 159ff.). 

8. Cf. Hauck (1972). This is most probably due to a 
procedure whereby the bracteate-master (or ‘'amulet-master') actually 
copied the runic text from a model provided in wood, etc., by a 
rune-master. 

9. Cf. Andersen (1961: 107ff.), Sierke (1939: 107ff.) for 
comprehensive classifications. 

10. See $31 on functional names and bynames of the rune- 
masters. 

11. For an analysis of these types of runo-technical verbs 
and objects, cf. Ebel (1963). 
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12. See VII.2-3, for a discussion of the use of the 
singular runo in the epigraphical corpus. 

13. Cf. the reading of Jarsberg by Moltke (1981b: 86), 
which would throw doubt on the syntax of this formula as read by 
Olsen (NI@R: III, 223-24) and Krause (1966: 156-58) and place it 
within expanded type IV. See note 42 below. 

14. The runological problems with this inscription are 
contained in its final runes. Liestg1 (1965: 157) refers to it 
as uforstalege slutten. Antonsen's (1975a: 58-59) reading is 
unreliable, cf. Hést (1977b: 154). 

15. The reading of r. 1-14 had already been established by 
Bugge (NI@R: I, 125-27) and Krause (1966: 269-70); however, 
rather arbitrarily Antonsen (1975a: 62) adopts the older reading 
of Henning (1889: 130) of r. 13 as /g/ and does not interpret the 
resulting sequence /u@urgz/ (as read by him). 

16. See $37 for a more detailed analysis of the religious- 
historical significance of the term laukaR. 

17. PGmc. *felhan <PIE *pel- ‘to cover,’ carries the 
basic meaning of concealment. Cf. also the Odinsheiti : Figinir: 
‘the concealer' (see V.5, note 40), and de Vries (196la: 125). 
(See also V.13.) 

18. The runic sequence /runono/ may reflect a collapse of 
runo-ronu: ‘a sequence of runes' (as in the Bjorketorp version), 
or an error for the gen. pl. of rundR-rund, cf. Krause (1971: 165); 
Antonsen (1975a: 86). 

19. On the relative dating of Stentoften and Bjorketorp, 
cf. Krause (1966: 217). 

20. Cf. Krause (1971: 140-41). 

21. On the etymology of *gin(n)-, cf. V.2. 

22. *Wurkjan more often appears in third person formulas 
with the medium upon which the runes are executed as the grammati- 
cal object, cf. Ebel (1963: 53-55). 
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23. Linguistically, the most logical completion of the 
line seems to be r(UndR) (cf. Stephens 1866: I, 249), however, 
Antonsen (1975: 44-45) ignores the rune and supplies the sense 
‘inscription’. 

24. Marstrander's (1929a: 124) etymology which connects 
*taujan to the word-formula auja, with the meaning ‘to fill with 
luck,' is not convincing. The word itself seems to be a non- 
specialized term for 'to do,' or 'to prepare,’ cf. Go. taujan: 

'to do,’ OE togean: ‘to make,’ OHG zouwen: ‘to prepare,' ON 
tyja: ‘to do, work,' cf. de Vries (196la: 583-84), Cleasby- 
Vigfusson (1957: 647). 

25. For a comprehensive bibliography on the Gallehus 
inscription, cf. Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 24-28; 587), Andersen 
(1961: 89ff.), and Krause (1966: 97-103). A more recent and 
controversial study is forwarded by Klingenberg (1973), which is 
critically reviewed by Duwel (1979). 

26. On the verse form of the Gallehus formula, cf. Lehmann 
(1956: 28ff.). 

27. Antonsen (1975a: 52-53) proposes a radically different 
reading in which he sees an R-rune following the m-rune in line II 
(where Krause 1966: 171 recognizes only bedeutungslose Schrammen). 
The resulting form unnamR is interpreted as a masc. nom. sg. adj.: 
'the untakable' (i.e. ‘the unconquerable'), in agreement with 
WakraR. The following wraita is understood as a first pers. sg. 
pret., and therefore Antonsen would translate the rune-master 
formula: 'I, Wakr, the untakable, wrote (this).' But this is an 
atypical byname (see §31), and therefore must be doubted. 

28. For a discussion of the relationship between magical 
and legal terminology and formulas, see VII.5. 

29. IK.II.88 Selvik-C reads (R-L)/tau/. This may be 
interpreted as a scrambling of the formula-word alu with an 
erroneous /t/ for /1/, see $34, and cf. Krause (1966: 240, note 2) 
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and Bugge (NI@R: I, 267-68). However, this may also represent a 
unique, purely verbal, rune-master formula: first pers. sg. pres. 
tau (< *tauju): ‘I make, do' (cf. Krause 1971: 74; 122 and Olsen 
NI@R: III, 241). 

30. Cf. Krause (1966: 169) and Antonsen (1975a: 44), who 
interpret the name as defender of the stone [monuments? fortifica- 
tions?]. 

31. Antonsen's (1975: 78) reading of r. 3 as /u/ may not 
be supported, nor his interpretation of fahi as an adjective: 
‘suitable’ (87). 

32. Krause (1971: 63; 87; 120) explains the /i/ as either, 
1) a runographic error, 2) WGmc. influence, or 3) development from 
an originally unstressed position in the sentence. 

33. Cf. Antonsen (1975a: 78). 

34. Cf. Férstemann (1900: 493). 

35. On the etymology of godi, see note 39 below, and on 
the various derivations of jarl, see note 123. 

36. Antonsen (1975a: 51; 58; 110) wants to read all these 
forms as erilaR, however, his readings have not found general 
support (cf. e.g. Hdést 1977). 

37. Cf. also Antonsen (1975a: 52) and Krause (1966: 119). 
The speculations by Olsen (1929: 31ff.) that baij(a)R represents 
a personal or ethnic name, and that by Marstrander (1951: 20) 
that these six runes (which he reads /baijsR/) should be under- 
stood as magiske runer (i.e. an ephesion grammaton) must be 
doubted. 

38. Cf. Krause (1966: 124), Antonsen (1975a: 46) and de 
Vries (1944: 98ff. and 1961a: 214). The meaning ‘errant warrior! 
is suggested by the socio-economic position of a son with little 
inherited property. He could be expected to seek his fortune in 
the service of a foreign lord. 
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39. According to Krause (1971: 94), the form /gudija/ may 
represent a special runographical tradition in which the -ij- 
combination is used after short syllables, where we would expect 
the simple -j- spelling, cf. Go. gudja: ‘priest,’ ON godi: 
'(heathen) priest’ < PGmc. *gud-jon < *PIE ghut-yon: ‘the one who 
deals with the god(s).' On the other hand, Antonsen (1975a: 47) 
sees gudija as an agent suffixed form < PGmc. *gud-ijon: ‘one who 
pours out libations or calls (to the god{sJ).' This latter 
etymology is not completely satisfactory on phonological grounds. 
The PIE root *ghu-té- may either indicate ‘the invoked one’ or 
'the one to which libations are poured'> PGmc. *gud-am: ‘god,’ 
cf. Go. gup, ON god, OE/0S god, OHG got, cf. Antonsen (1975: 47), 
de Vries (196la: 181; 1961b: 214ff.). 

40. Marstrander's reading (1951: 19-20), also taken up by 
Antonsen (1975a: 58), of the final sign as an n-rune seems un- 
likely. Such a reading would make Wiwilan a masc. gen. sg., and 
the inscription would have to be translated: ‘I, the rune-master 
of Wiwila.' 

41, Wag- is the pret.-stem of PGmc. *wigan: ‘to go, move,' 
with the adj. suffix -ig- (see 831). Wag- is a common theme in 
Gmc. PNs, cf. OHG Wago, OE Waga. Cf. also KJ.76: Opedal st.: 
Wage masc. dat. sg. (< *WagaR): ‘the one who moves forth.’ 

42. Moltke (198lb: 86), based on spatial typology, reads 
the formula: /ekerilaR/ubaRh(a)ite:harabanaR/hait(e)/runoR 
waritu/ -- 'Jeg erilen kaldes den stridbare (egentlig den, der 
rejser sig mod noget fjendtligt), men jeg hedder Ravn, jeg 
skriver runer.' 

43. Cf. Hav. 142 and see V.15. 

44, This, as well as a massive amount of Nor. medieval 
inscriptions, is found inside a stave-church, cf. Olsen NIyR 


passim. 
45. Cf. Feist (1922). 
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46. In this inscription, r. 9 is understood as a multi- 
pointed word divider by Beksted (1947: 204), Marstrander (1952: 
83-85), and by Moltke (most recently 1976: 74) -- which would 
cause it to be read HagiradaR tawide "HagiradaR made (the 
box).’ However, Krause's comparisons of photographs made before 
and after conservation of the piece lead him to the conclusion 
that the sign was indeed an i-rune (cf. Krause 1961: 262-66, 

Duwel 1968: 17-18). 

47. Arntz (1939: 224-25) forwards two etymologies for 
Boso, 1)<*bosa-: '‘ineptas; nugas,' cf. OCS basn’ : ‘incantation,’ 
and therefore 'conjurer, one who knows magical formulas' (cf. 
Henning 1889: 82-83), and 2) . PIE *bés-/Bds-: ‘light,’ and thus 
a more regular PN. Arntz favors the latter, although the deriva- 
tion from PIE seems gratuitous. 

48. Here the three staves are understood as representations 
of the ideographic content of their name, PGmc. *fehu: ‘livestock, 
mobile property,' cf. the OE Rune Poem—= feoh: '‘wealth;' and the 
Norwegian and Icelandic Rune Poems — fe: 'wealth, gold,' cf. 
Dickens (1915). 

49. Cf. also Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 405-407), Marstrander 
(1952: 153-55), and I. Lindqvist (1923: 65-76). 

50. Cf. Ebel (1963: 68-69). 

51. Cf. Muller in: Duwel-MUller-Hauck (1975: 159-163) on 
the problem of PNs on bracteates. 

52. Antonsen (1975: 79) only interprets a fem. acc. sg. 
a-stem labo: ‘summons.’ 

53. Noreen (1923: 375-76) interprets aRina as ‘elevation,’ 
referring to the grave mound itself. Also, cf. Klingenberg (1973: 
179-82) for an alternate interpretation of the original function 
of the slab as a hearth-stone used in the process of brewing 
cultic drinks. 
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54. Cf. Brate (1925) for lists_of Swedish rune-carvers 
(also studies by Thompson 1972; 1975). On Danish material, cf. 
Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 645), and for Norwegian material Olsen 
(NIyR: II, 623ff.). Cf. also Jansson (1969: 496-503). 

55. This is the form used on the Eggjum st. (KJ.101), 
see §50. 

56. The odd gap between /runaR/ and /stain/ conceivably 
could have been filled with another PN which was only stained and 
not carved into the stone (cf. Jansson 1963: 154). 

57. Some of these PN forms could in fact be otherwise 
unknown divine names, cf. Muller in: Diwel-Miller-Hauck (1975: 
159-63). 

58. Here we will not take into account the Anglo-Frisian 
runic coins (cf. Page 1973: 119-33) due to their obviously non- 
magical character. 

59. Cf. Duwel-Gebuhr (1981). 

60. This classification would be suggested by a reading 
given by Krause (1966: 34), however, Marstrander's (1951: 48; 
57; 1952: 79ff.) alu God(agaR), with an ideographic reading of 
the d-rune, would place it in the second type (see §28). 

61. This reading according to Krause (1961: 255-62): 
waraflusa: 'the one who protects (himself) against idle speech, 
or gossip,’ but also cf. Marstrander (1952: 85-98): /sinwaraw/ -- 
Sinwara w(unju): 'Sinwara (‘always alert'), and Moltke (1963:38): 
/warafnisa/ -- warafnisa: 'he who protects himself from silly 
laughter.' 

62. Duwel (1972: 134-41) who suggests this is a PN (with 
early disappearance of the strong nominal flexion in WGmc., 
pp. 139-40), but also sees it as most probably the name of the 
owner of the brooch (p. 140), but the question of who actually 
carved the name is not clear. 
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63. Cf. Duwel-Roth (1977: 409-413) for various interpre- 
tations of this inscription (pp. 411-12). On the basis of both 
archeological and runological criteria Duwel and Roth determine 
that Donzdorf is a Jutlandic piece with a maker's formula (which 
is SGmc.) inscribed in Jutland and later imported into Alemannic 
territory. 

64. This inscription is almost impossible to interpret. 
Wimmer (1894: 78-80) read it as a double name Berl( i)nio Erling, 
for other interpretations, cf. Arntz (1939: 305-307) and Krause 
(1966: 294-95). 

65. Brooch II was found together with a matched brooch I 
(see §32), however, there is no indication that one inscription 
belongs to the other. 

66. These three readings are suggested by Moltke (1976: 
77-78; 81-82), while Krause (1966: 89) forwards the possibility 
that it is a word-formula witring: 'Kundgabe —>inscription' 
(§42). 

67. Aluk6 would seem to contain the root alu, and could 
be interpreted as a familiar personification of the concept. 
However, the name is known in more mundane contexts in the masc. 
OHG form Aluco (9th cent.) and in the OE form Aluca (also 9th 
cent.), cf. Krause (1966: 109-10), Forstemann (1900: 87), and 
Kaufmann (1968: 31; 432-33). 

68. On the reading of the inscription, cf. Ilkjer- 
Lénstrup (1981: 49-56), Duwel (198la: 138ff.; 1981b: 81; 1983: 
125). 

69. Sabar is possibly a nom. masc. adj. form... PIE *sap-: 
'to taste, perceive,’ or an abbreviated form of a compound name, 
the second element of which begins with /r-/: e.g. Saba-r(ich), 
cf. Forstemann (1900: 1285ff., 1287). 

70. The st. is now lost and we are dependent upon drawings. 
For this reason, r. 1 may be read /w/, however paliR seems more 
probable, cf. Bugge (NI@R: I, 363-66) and Krause (1966: 201-02). 
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71. Although this st. was found with the inscription face 
down on a grave mound, there is the possibility that it was moved 
from another mound and placed in that position. The size and 
shape of the st. (1.07 m[rune-side] x 70 cm x 60 cm) would 
possibly indicate that it was originally a barrow-st. (cf. Bugge 
(NI@R: I, 431-35) and Krause (1966: 202-03). 

72. This was originally a large st. (3.04 mx1.2mx 
0.35 m) which was found lying face down most probably on or near 
its original location in a vicinity where no grave of any kind was 
found (cf. Olsen NI@e: I, 711-13). Krause interprets this as a 
memorial st. -- although it could have also been a sacral st. 

(as Jarsberg, Bjorketorp, et al.). 

73. The st. was originally located in an upright position 
in the middle of a circle (ca. 4.50 m in diameter) of tightly 
placed stones. It must have stood ca. 2m. high. In the eastern 
quarter of the circle a layer of ash was found which may have been 
a cremation burial, but it may have served other purposes (cf. 
Bugge NI@R: 1, 449-51). 

.74, The stones of Térvika A and B were found as a part of 
a stone grave chamber, which had been plundered. Térvika A has 
obviously been cut down from a larger stone (the final R-rune is 
split off). This has led to speculation that it was originally 
part of another mound -- perhaps an upright bauta-st., cf. Bugge 
(NI@R: I, 278-83), and Krause (1966: 199-200). 

75. It appears that the Tanem st. was originally buried 
inside the smaller of two closely connected mounds, however, the 
archeological reports are confused (cf. Bugge Nl@R: I, 367-69). 
The mound was probably that of a woman, and the name on the st. is 
also fem. Marilingu: ‘descendant of Marila' (Krause 1966: 197; 
Antonsen 1975: 69). This would therefore seem to be an example of 
the name of the dead carved into a stone then laid inside the 
grave (cf. KJ.81 and 83). 


wed 
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which strongly suggests that the inscription had some function 
connected with the funeral ritual. 

87. Krause (1966: 295-96) suggests a possible reconstruc- 
tion of I(au)k: '‘leek' for the questionable first two characters. 
He also admits the possibility of an ik construction. Similarly, 
Opitz (1977: 25-26) only reads a /k/ before the PN and suggests 
an ik-formula. 

88. The complex /mary sd/ may be interpreted as SGmc. 
Maring + /sd/ = s(egun) d(eda) : 'Maring made the blessing,’ or 
as EGmc. Marings + /d/. The peculiar formation of the final 
d-rune 4) makes it possible that we are dealing with an otherwise 
unknown ideograph. A similar formula may be present in KJ.166 
Bezenye and KJ.157 Schretzheim locket, cf. Krause (1934: 1-4), 
Arntz (1939: 357-59), and Opitz (1977: 42-43; 101-111), who sees 
the final sign as part of a 'Dag-motif.’ 

89. It is certain that the initial sign can not be read 
as a graphemic rune because similar signs occur elsewhere on the 
piece in an apparently ideographic or ornamental role, however, 
its position in the ductus of the runes suggests parallels with 
KJ.11: Verigse, KJ.85 Skaang (cf. Duwel 198la: 157-58). 

90. Due to the poor legibility of many of its runes, the 
Steindorf sax inscription has been read a number of ways. Krause 
(1937: 232-33) chooses not to interpret the signs before or after 
Husibald, while Arntz on two occasions reads significance into 
them (1936: 132; 1939: 353-55). In the latter contribution, Arntz 
read the w(Thu) Husibald 1(a)ba: ‘I, Husibald consecrate (the 
sax) with an invocation.’ 

91. Cf. Grienberger (1900: 289-91) for the reading of line 
2. Also, cf. Marstrander (1929c: 222ff.) for a reading of 2b., 
and further Krause (1937: 178-80), Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 19-21), 
Marstrander (1952: 10-17) and Krause (1966: 53-55). The initial 
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two runes in line a. may be read as a metathesis of owlbu- for 
wolpu- (cf. Marstrander 1952: 11-12). 

92. Cf. also Noreen (1923: 393) and Marstrander (1952: 37- 
44). 

93. Cf. Duwel (1970a: 284-87) on the linguistic anomalies 
of this inscription. He favors a NGmc. reading in which FoRO is 
a fem. nom. PN and the diminutive nom. masc. gldla *glow-ula: 
'the little glowing one’ is a designation of the rune-master, cf. 
Gli-augiR on IK.1.128: Nebenstedt-B. 

94. Cf. Salberger (1959: 18ff.) on the reading of r. 32 
as j(era). Baksted (1943: 21ff.) on the other hand reads the 
rune as an error for another auja, which seems less likely. On 
the meaning of auja, see §36, and cf. IK.98.I Sjalland II-C with 
its formula gibu auja. (See 850.) For a possible parallel for 
the voc. forms, cf. KJ.11 Vaerigse -- Alugod-(?) 

95. Ho(ua)R has been reconstructed based on analogy with 
/houaR/ -- HouaR on IK.1.58: Fyn I[-C, but the fact that this 
inscription consists entirely of ambiguous forms makes its inclu- 
Sion here tenuous. 

96. Stephens (1866: I, 176): ‘At some little distance 
north-west are several burial mounds and Bauta-stones. . .together 
with a stone-setting.' 

97. Skaang also bears an llth cent. inscription (cf. Brate 
$6. 32), and could have been moved from the location it originally 
had in the 5th cent., so archeological data concerning its older 
situation are impossible to determine. The two signs after the 
names are perhaps personal marks of identification (cf. Krause 
1966: 192). 

98. KJ.100: Krogsta st. may also belong to this category 
if one interprets the sequence /s[tJainaR/ as a nom. masc. PN -- 
which seems possible (cf. OSwe. Ste@inn, Brate 1925: 117 and 
Salberger 1978: 134-39). 
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99. Himmelstalund can only be included here on tenuous 
grounds. It does seem that the runes (or rune-like signs) were 
intentionally inscribed into the ductus of the boat- or sled-like 
pictograph, however, because the two complexes were not originally 
juxtaposed and because the reading of the runic sequence itself 
is so doubtful, this must remain conjectural. 

100. KJ.99: Mojbro might also be included here. Although 
most interpret the PN FrawaradaR in the first line of the inscrip- 
tion as a reference to the memorialized dead, the interpretations 
of the second line are conjectural enough that some doubt may 
remain as to this reading. . 

101. An interesting alternate interpretation would be: 
"Higwig (lies) here. Here is the 'magic' of Ungwin." This seems 
grammatically plausible, however, the spatial arrangement of the 
lines (A and B grouped with C some distance below) speaks against 
it, as do the numerous stones with only the gen. form of a PN 
which have been interpreted as 'PN's (grave).' Also, cf. Antonsen 
(1975a: 34-35 and the rev. by Hgst 1977: 151-52). 

102. Cf. Bugge (NI@R: I, 228). 

103. Cf. v. Friesen (1924a: 124-26) and Krause (1966: 176- 
77). 

104. Cf. Olsen (NI@R: III, 164-69), Krause (1966: 235-36), 
but cf. also Marstrander (1952: 168-80). 

105. The SGmc. inscriptions will not be systematically 
discussed here because for the most part they do not seem to con- 
tain functional rune-master onomastic material (cf. Krause 1966: 
277-311, Arntz 1939 and Opitz 1977). 

106, If elements are so ambiguous or illegible that it may 
not be determined if we are dealing with a PN or appellative 
(e.g. KJ.11, 13, 14, 35, 39, 45, 52, 54, 60, 93, 100) they will 
be left out of consideration. 
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107. On Gl'i-augiR and gléla (see note 93), cf. Duwel (in: 
Hauck 1970: 284ff.), Krause (1966: 269-70). 

108. Actually /hakupo/ but reconstructed from the nearby 
(KJ.66) Vanga st. (see under II below). 

109. Reconstructed from the apparently masc. dat. sg. 
Wage. Possibly an otherwise unattested common PN. 

110. Cf. Krause (1966: 264). 

111. These forms could be attestations of the loss of 
medial *-h- in NGmc., with a nomen agentis *-wo- suffix, which is 
well attested in EGmc., cf. Go. wil-wa: ‘'‘robber,' bid-ag-wa: 
‘beggar’ (Krause 1968: 163; 1971: 66-67). The a-stem declension 
of the form WiwaR remains problematic. It perhaps represents a 
secondary, artificial construction, or it could etymologically 
belong to the Gmc. stem wie: ‘to hunt,' cf. OHG wio and ODutch 
wiwon; ‘the hunter —» kite hawk’ (cf. Kluge-Mitzka 1957: 849). 

If this latter possibility is correct, WiwaR and Wiwila would mean 
'the kite hawk' and 'the little kite hawk' respectively, which are 
not typologically unexpected functional rune master names, cf. 
KJ.66 and 67. 

112. The whole *wih- complex seems fundamental to the 
runic lexicon. It may appear in appellatives, e.g. the possible 
agent form *wih-wo-(?) (> WiwaR?) and as a verb *wrhjan (> first 
pers. sg. wiju: ‘I consecrate'), cf. KJ.27. 

113. This term probably indicates that the rune-master was 
a foreigner in a gastiR relationship with a local chieftain, which 
would fit with the supposed wandering of the erilaR/rune-masters 
(see IV). 

114. Perhaps as a PN on KJ.75: Kjglevik st., see note 38. 

115. Perhaps also a PN. 

116. The form pirbijaR is difficult (see §13, and VII.2), 
but it is most attractive to derive it from a root *pirt-: ‘un- 
leavened,' cf. OE Seorf and OHG derp: ‘unleavened.' Therefore 
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the original meaning of the agent-suffixed form could have been 
‘the one who makes as unleavened bread, lifeless, weak,' cf. 
Marstrander (1938: 361), but cf. also Antonsen (1975a: 48). 

117. This type of name is what we might expect in an 
Odinic context, cf. Odinsheiti such as Bolverkr: ‘worker of 
evil,’ ‘and the use of the adj. f11Gdigr: ‘evil-boding' to 
describe Sinn, cf. Falk (1924, passim), and Turville-Petre 
(1964: 50ff.). , 

118. UngandiR < *un-gand-iz: ‘unaffected by gand.' (See 
V.3. on the ambiguous nature of gandr, and see VI.2.). 

119. UnwodiR *un-wod-iz: ‘unaffected by *wod- (= 
magical rage, fury'). This is analogous to the ON PN dmédr 
(cf. OHG Unmuot) which may go back to a similar concept, cf. 
Flowers (1983) on the relationship between *md- and *wod-. Also, 
cf. Marstrander (1952: 112) on the whole complex of names in *un- 
in Gmc. 
120. On wagigaR, see note 41 above. 

121. The form wil-ag-aR is an adj. with *-ag- suffix (cf. 
wag-ig-aR). On the root *wil-~ wel-, cf. ON vel: ‘artifice, 
craft, trick,' and the OSinsheiti : vflir: ‘the crafty.’ 

122. The development of e —» i is a regular one (cf. 

Krause 1971: 63) so the form irilaR is hardly unexpected. How- 
ever, the form in i- is in fact rather limited -- found only in 
Norway during the 5th-6th cents. The older form in e- was either 
conserved or archaized (probably because of its special socio- 
cultic function). 

123. The relationship between ON jar, O£ eorl; the runic 
forms /erilaR/~w/irilaR/; and the ethnic name (H)eruli (reported 
in Classical sources) is difficult to determine. Cf. a review of 
early scholarship by Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 646), and an exhaustive 
treatment by Elgqvist (1952). It is possible that *(h)e. *(H)erulus 
would be a regular representation of Gmc. *erilaz (cf. v. Friesen 
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1924a), or an ablaut form (Noreen 1903: 398), but the -i- remains 
an unresolved problem in the relationship between ON jarl and 
Pamc. *erilaz. It seems most likely that they are derived from 
the same etymon PIE *er-: ‘to set in motion, to rise up,’ cf. 

de Vries (1961a: 290; 295) and Antonsen (1975a: 36). 

124. This word is ultimately derived from PGmc. *ghu-to-, 
see note 39 above. De Vries (196lb: 214) also connects this word 
to Old Gallic gutuater: ‘priest’ (i.e. 'father of the voice'). 

125. Cf. KJ.20 where -pewaR may have some religious sig- 
nificance based on an analogical relationship between the follower 
of a god and the retainer of a lord. 

126. Hag- is relatively rare as an appellative theme in 
NGmc. (Krause 1966: 73), cf. e.g. the name of the tutelary dwarf 
Hagall in HHII (but in SGmc. cf, Forstemann 1900: 716ff.). 

127. Perhaps an otherwise lost masc. form of the well 
attested fem. *hild- (ON -hildr, etc.), cf. Krause (1966: 273). 

128. This if the 'stone' had some kind of religious 
significance (e.g. a stone-arrangement type temple, or if it refers 
to the stone itself), cf. also KJ.13a and 91 for the theme 
*-warijaz. 

129. Otherwise well attested as a PN theme, cf. Krause 
(1966: 171) and Forstemann (1900: 1487ff.). 

130. The reading of this whole inscription is conjectural. 

131. A number of apparent PNs in such contexts may refer 
to numinous beings of unknown historical position, e.g. Aluko 
(KJ.49) fem. PN with the suffix -ko indicating a personified 
endearment added to the root alu-, Tanulu (1K.1.26) fem. PN 
C<*tanjan: ‘to stir up, incite'?], Frohila (IK.1.42): ‘the 
little lord,' and HouaR (IK.I.58; If.62): ‘the high one (2),' cf. 
the ON OSinsheiti : Hérr. 

132. This is runologically conjectural, with the runic 
complex in question reading /asugsdiR/. 
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133. Cf. Duwel (in: Hauck 1970: 284ff.), cf. also Gli-augiR 
under I above. 

134. Alternatively, LeugaR may be connected to PIE *leugh- 
‘ceremonially binding,’ cf. Krause (1966: 192), but in either case 
it could represent a sort of priestly function. 

135. Cf. Krause (1966: 240; 255). 

136. Cf. Duwel (1972) who sees this name as possibly under- 
standable in light of the Vfkarr episode in Gautreks s. ch. 7. 

137. The P@mc. root *waig- is sometimes found as a second 
component in compound names, cf. ON Gullveig (Vsp. 21ff.), but 
rarely alone, cf. Bavarian Weiko (Forstemann 1900: 1496; Kaufmann 
1968: 377-78). Here it should probably be connected to ON veig: 

‘a strong intoxicating drink; strength' (cf. Turville-Petre 1964: 
158-59; Krause 1966: 274-75; de Vries 196la: 651). 

138. The name is not otherwise attested in NGmc., and since 
jt was found connected to a woman's grave (Krause 1966: 198), it 
could not be a memorial. The compound is, however, found in SGmc., 
cf. Forstemann (1900: 1568). 

139. See §29 and note 91 above. 

140. Runologically questionable, see §34 below, and note 
76. 

141. The common second PN theme - warijaR (cf. Forstemann 
1900: 1532) is attested three times in the elder corpus (KJ.13a, 
73, and 91). 

142, A common Gmc. PN theme (PGmc. *leuba-: ‘dear, 
beloved,’ cf. Kaufmann (1968: 229-31). 

143. Cf. Arntz (1938; 1939: 468-69, et passim). 

144. KJ.156 St. Schretzheim fibula is interpreted by Opitz 
(1977: 80-81) as a possible dedication to Wodan in the form of the 
viator indefessus (masc. dat. sg. si(n)pwagadin), while KJ.149 
Weimar amber bead contains PNs in the context of the substantives 
biup: ‘friendliness’ and *leobida (cf. Opitz 1977: 90-91). 
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145. For general discussions of these word-formulas, cf. 
Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 1046) and Krause (1966: 239ff.). 

146. For a recent review of scholarship concerning this 
complex, cf. Hést (1980), cf. also Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 629-30). 

147. Earlier views that /alu/ was a ‘magical formula’ 

(= ephesion grammaton), cf. e.g. Marstrander (1929a: 78; 87; 1952: 
82-83), have been abandoned and general identity with ON gl, OE 
ealu, etc., accepted, cf. Krause (1932: 69ff.; 1966: 239), Polomé 
(1954), and Hgst (1980). 

148. This has recently been objected to by Neu (1974: 
77#f., and note 138) on the grounds that the Hitt. form is not 
clearly attested in the texts. 

149. Cf. the semantic parallels with Gmc. *wih- (see V.2.). 

150. Cf. Bugge (NI@R I, 159-67), Krause (1966: 129-30) 
and Beksted (1951: 77). 

151. Cf. Wimmer (1887: 57, and note 5), Marstrander (1929a: 
137; 1952: 19), Krause (1966: 50-52). 

152. See §50 below. For general bibliography, cf. Olsen 
(NI@R: III, 77ff.), Jacobsen (1931), Krause (1966: 227-35). 

153. It seems most likely that the stone was originally 
part of a grave chamber, cf. Krause (1966: 227ff.) and Duwel 
(1979a), but cf. also the less likely solution offered by Meissner 
(1934) which would make the stone part of a sacrificial ritual 
site. Cf. also Reier (1952). 

154. Cf. Jungner (1924: 232ff.). But Polomé (1954: 49ff.) 
sees the possibility of reading sTR aluh: ‘be thou protection,’ 
with the preservation of an -h- suffix, cf. Go. alhs, OE eath. 

155. Cf. Krause (1966: 130-32). 

156. This reading is favored by both Krause (1966: 34) and 
Marstrander (1952: 79-83). But Krause also mentions the possibility 
of a voc. PN Alugod! (with *alu- theme), cf. also KJ.49: 

Aluko (fem. PN?), and Marstrander also suggests a less likely alu 


g(ibu) o(pala) d(agaR): '/g/, /o/, and /d/ are protection.' 
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157. As read by Krause (1966: 132-36), cf. also Marstrander 
(1952: 226-32). 

158. Cf. the reconstructions suggested by Krause (1966). 

159. In IK.1.58; I1.55; 62 it appears that the bracteate- 
master was unable to distinguish between N /u/ and Nwh~ 4 
/\/. On the masc. PN HouaR, see §30 above. 

160. The reading of the whole complex is highly conjectural, 
see the sections on laukaR-lina and opalaR below. 

161. Cf. Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: bracteate no. 17). 

162. From a preliminary reading provided by R. I. Page and 
corroborated by photographic evidence. The probable date of the 
inscription (450-550) would make transcription (a) more likely, cf. 
West (1983). 

163. Cf. Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 634), de Vries (196la: 19), 
Krause (1966: 241). 

164. For the general reading, cf. Krause (1966: 252) and 
Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: bracteate no. 61), where they translate: 
‘Jeg Hariuha kaldes den ulykkesvise (or -- Jeg kaldes Hariuha den 
ulykkesvise), jeg giver lykke.’ For the rune-master formula, see 
§15b. 

165. Reading given by Krause (1966: 241-42), but cf. also 
Antonsen (1975a: 76-75): ‘Luck, Alawin. . .,' etc., and Jacobsen- 
Moltke (1942: bracteate no. 8): ‘(Lykke for?) Alvin. . .' etc. 

166. But cf. Olsen (NI@R: II, 650ff., and 668, note 3), 
who thinks of it as a bearer of the purifying and protective powers 
of water. 

167. On the general importance of this word-formula, cf. 
Krause (1934: 5-17; 1946/47: 60-63), Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 681), 
and W. Lehmann (1955). 

168. The final 4 form is thought by Krause (1966: 86) to 
have been added later, while at one time Olsen (NI@R: II, 650-52) 
read it as an abbreviation of alu -- which seems unlikely since if 
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jt were a logograph it would more regularly represent the rune name 
*a(n)suR. 

169. On the combination of lina and laukaR, cf. Schnippel 
(1929: 65-68), Sierke (1939: 97), W. Lehmann (1955), Krause (1966: 
85), Duwel (1971: 204ff.), and Steinsland-Vogt (1981). (See also 
lina below.) 

170. Cf. Krause (1966: 250). 

171. Mentioned by Krause (1934: 6). 

172. Krause (1946/47), based on evidence from runica 
manuscripta, speculated that the original name (or an alternate) 
of the l-rune was in fact *laukaz: ‘leek' as opposed to the more 
usually reconstructed *laguz: ‘water.' If this is to any degree 
true, the logographic readings of become more plausible. 

173. On a possible parallel to Arwi, cf. Schonfeld (1911: 
31) Arva-. 

174. Reading first given by Grienberger (1906: 138ff.). 

175. Krause (1966: 258) seems to favor this possibility for 
the Faxe bracteate, cf. Grienberger (1908: 382ff.). 

176. For variant interpretations which also connect the 
complex to *ehwaR: ‘horse,’ cf. Marstrander (1929a: 77), and who 
sees it as a voc. form, Schlottig (1938: 74-77), who posits a 
dual form. 

177. Cf. Krause (1932: 65-68). 

178. On the importance of the horse in Gmc. Germanic 
shamanism, cf. Eliade (1964: 380, et passim), and Ellis Davidson 
(1973: 38). 

179. On the connection of the horse to fertility cults, 
cf, Strom (1954: 22ff.), Duwel (1971: 145ff.). 

180. Cf. the conjectural decipherment of the tree-like 
sign at the end of the Kylver fupark by Klingenberg (1973: 279) 
Jewe/ or /éwe/: ‘to the horse’ or 'to the yew(?).' 

181. For studies of the word, cf. Grienberger (1908: 
400ff.), Olsen (1930: 165-76), Krause (1934: 8; 1966: 253; 1971: 
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150 et passim), Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 681), Antonsen (1975a: 
61). 

182. Cf. Krause (1971: 40-41; 109 et passim). 

183. The verbal form *lapan (ON laéa, Go. labon: 'to 
invite, summon') could be understood as a parallel to ON bidja 
in the runic terminology, see V.16. 

184, These are both generally interpreted as acc. objects 
of the verbal forms which precede them (cf. Krause 1971: 149; 

168, and Antonsen 1975: 63; 79). 

185. The upper part of the l-rune is almost obliterated 
and the lower part of the branch of the u-rune is flattened so 
that this form must be considered conjectural. 

186. Cf. von Friesen (1924a: 128), Marstrander (1929a: 
218ff.), Krause (1937: 19-23; 1966: 74ff.), Duwel (198la: 146ff. 
and 1981b). 

187. Cf. Duwel (1981a). 

188. The tamgas are apparently magical signs of Sarmatian 
origin which were borrowed into Germanic tradition, cf. Sulimirski 
(1970: 151-54, et passim). 

189. Cf. Krause (1966: 76-77), Arntz (1939: 1-19). 

190. Three slightly differing interpretations seem possible, 
1) 'the rider hence (into the enemy),' 2) 'the capable rider,' and 
3) ‘the target rider’ (with tila- interpreted as an adverb or 
preposition, an adjective, or a noun), cf. Duwel (198la: 144-45). 

191. Cf. Duwel (1983: 124), Moltke-Stoklund (1981), also 
preliminary notes made available by Prof. Duwel in Gottingen (1981- 
82). The possible connection with ON Sgn is especially significant 
for magical studies, since it would form a parallel with the 
egis-hjalmr: ‘helm (covering) of terror, awe’ (cf. Rm. 14ff.; 

Fm. 17, 44, etc. and also later magical associations in the 
Guldrabok, N. Lindqvist 1921, where it is identified with the 
sign fe ). The main phonological problem with this interpretation 
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is the lack of either an h- or g-rune in the root, which would be 
expected given the early date of the inscription, cf. also the 
word-formula /ota/. 

192. Read as such by Marstrander (1929b: 234) and 
Jansson (1963: 10). 

193. Arntz (1939: 426ff.} reconstructs this as an EGmc. 
rune-master formula Lilk (e)ruls. 

194. As read by Duwel (198la: 157ff.) based on personal 
examinations (cf. also Arntz 1939: 94). Krause had read an initial 
i-rune (1966: 304-05). 

195. This reading given by Krause (1966: 89). However, 
Moltke (1976: 77-79; 81-82) gives three other possibilities: 

1) Witring! (voc. masc. PN), 2) *Witr-ing(w)aR (masc. PN, owner 
of the knife), or 3) Witro (fem. PN). 

196. Cf. Krause (1937: 35; 1966: 256-57) who interprets 
the cuckoo as a symbol for the spring and hence of fertility. The 
fact that it would rhyme with laukaR also makes this reconstruc- 
tion attractive. 

197. Single ideo- or logographic o-runes may appear on 
KJ.20, 25, 41, and on IK.1.13, 75, 129. 

198. Cf. Krause (1937: 484; 1966: 258-59), and Marstrander 
(1952: 206). Less likely are interpretations which involve a PN. 
The h-rune may appear as a logograph on KJ.21, 52, or 65. 

199. Numerous examples in the bracteate corpus of botched 
attempts to imitate Roman capitals indicate the level of alpha- 
betic incompetence among some bracteate-masters (cf. e.g. IK.1.25, 
31, 47, 59, 85, 107, 145, 174, 183, 193, II.1, 20, 27, 28, 48, 64, 
83, 104, 106, 110, 128). 

200. Most degenerate forms obviously owe their shape to 
repeated inaccurate copying, and may only secondarily be ascribed 
to this category. The bracteate-master may distribute inaccurately 
inscribed items, but from the receiver's viewpoint it may not 
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lessen the operative function of the amulet. Moltke (1976: 80) 
sees such inscriptions as svindel beregnet pa at stikke godtroende 
kunder blar i djnene. 

201. Breza is generally hetd to be graffiti of non-magical 
intent. Among the inscriptions from other fragments there was 
also found a Lat. ABC. On runological grounds it may be guessed 
that this row was carved by a Langobard (cf. Krause 1966: 20). 

202. On the Beuchte brooch, cf. Duwel (1976; 1981b: 77-78) 
who sees it aS an example of heathen grave magic, and concerning 
Aquincum, cf. Krause (1966: 23-26). 

203. The wtt system is discussed in IV.11., and its 
operative-formulaic implications are briefly explored in VIT.6. 

204. On the ideographic or logographic use of runes, cf. 
Duwel (1974). 

205. The meaning of unbfinbai is too ambiguous for any 
overt magical intent to be ascribed to it, e.g. as an example of 
love-magic used by Idda to attract and/or keep Liano. It is more 
an example of interpersonal communication. Cf. also interpreta- 
tions by Marstrander (1937: 496) and the discussion by Arntz 
(1939: 173-92). 

206. All statistics with regard to the younger fubark are 
subject to change because of the regularity of new finds, especially 
in the Heddeby/Schleswig and Lund sites. 

207. There is no unified collection of younger fubark in- 
scriptions, cf. Sierke (1939: 109-114) for a convenient survey. 
Otherwise they must be culled from the various editions of the 
younger inscriptions, see bibliography. 

208. See §49 on the -istil-formulas. 

209. On the interpretation of kuml, cf. Thamdrup (1981: 7- 
12). 

210. The Gérlev st. is discussed in detail by Moltke 
(1929/30: 172-85; 1936/37: 252-62), cf. also Sierke (1939: 53-54). 
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211. Cf. Moltke (1961: 401-10). 

212. Cf. Moltke (1976: 302, et passim). 

213. Cf. Wimmer (1874: 193ff.), Sierke (1939: 111). 

214. Cf. Eggers (1963: 8ff.) who interprets inscription B 
as a byname derived from the verb kura: ‘to sit or lie still’ -- 
or -- ‘to hide, conceal.' 

215. Cf. Moltke (1976: passim). 

216. See §49. It also suggests a five-fold repetition of 
the syllable: Ji. 

217. Cf. Moltke (1976: 383-85). 

218. Cf. Moltke (1976: 384-86). Schleswig III may also 
contain a sequential formula. It reads A./fuparsb/B./(R-L) 
/fuikb/, however, this is probably best explained as an erotic- 
magical inscription: fud ars: ‘cunt (and) ass,' plus an ephesion 
grammaton (cf. Moltke 1976: 383; 385). 

219. Reconstructed otherwise in §38 above. 

220. Perhaps also an unattested PN, see 831 above. 

221. Reconstructed otherwise in 838 above. 

222. Generally reconstructed as a lapu inscription, cf. 
Page (1973: 183-84) and see 840 above. 

223. Cf. Ilkjar-Ldnstrup (1981: 53), Duwel (1983: 125). 

224. See §34 above for reconstructed elements. 

225. Doubtful reading with possible admixture of Roman 
capitals. 

226. For a general bibliography of studies concerning these 
rings, cf. Marquardt (1961). The most important studies are those 
by Harder (1936) and Dickens (1935), cf. also Page (1973: 35-36, 
96, 107, 114, 182). 

227. The most notable examples of these are by Harder 
(1931; 1936). He eventually reconstructs the runic text as 
/erdr iufel uri-uripon glas-tapon tol/ -- 'Bevor Ubel tee 


des Bogenringes des Glanzbandes Zol1.' This speculative interpre- 
tation is rightly criticized by Dickens (1935). 
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228. There is some confusion in the archeological reports 
as to the exact original position of the slab, cf. Jansson-Wessén 
(1962: I, no. 88), Marstrander (1929a: 67ff.), Krause (1966: 12). 
However, it seems certain that the stone belonged to some part of 
the chamber, and typological criteria suggest that Beksted's 
(1951: 78) or Antonsen's (1980b: 135-36) speculations that it was 
carved for another (perhaps didactic) purpose and only later found 
its way to the grave seem doubtful. 

229. This reading is best from a runological viewpoint, 
cf. Bugge (NI@R: Ind., 5), Grienberger (1924: 275), and Krause 
(1966: 14-15), however, on a typological basis the reading 
/tuwatuwa/ is possible, cf. Marstrander (1929a: 77-78), and Krause 
(1937: 433). 

230. This difficult complex has been read as a complete 
word uma (€ *uhman-) by Gutenbrunner (1936/37: 169-70) meaning 
‘upper most part, end, grip,' and may refer to the object itself: 
or be an Odinsheiti. Krause (1966: 68-69) also sees a possibility 
that it refers to an herb-name, but he thinks it most likely that 
the complex is incomplete and must be reconstructed with a 
-CnJuma suffix which indicates one is learned in the prefixed 
concept, e.g. ON fullnumi: ‘having learned fully, become an adept 
in a thing.' 

231. Cf. Olsen (NI@R: II, 640ff.), who connects this with 
the 1Tna-laukaR formula on the tanning knife of Fidksand (KJ.37). 
Krause (1946/47: 62) identifies the l-rune with laukaR: ‘leek’ 
(see §37), whereas I. Lindqvist (1923: 75) more conventionally 
links the complex with the concept *lagu: ‘water.’ 

232. For Olsen's speculative reconstruction, see 852 below. 

233. Opitz (1977: 200-201) sees the complex as a defective 
object of the verb writ. 

234. Because of the apparent mistake of tS for T we can 
not be sure how accurate part A. of the inscription might be, cf. 
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Krause (1966: 225-27), Wessen-Jansson (U.1125). Marstrander 
(1952: 270-76) speculates that inscription A. is an encoded PN 
of some kind, and that the J” in B. is in fact a hahal-rune 
form 1:1 (= /t/) with a reordering of the attir (see Fig. IV.). 
Archeologically, this stone appears to have been a fixture of a 
grave-field stone arrangement, but does not seem to have been 
attached to any particular howe. 

235. Cf. also Bugge (NI@R: I, 89ff.; II, 529ff.), 
Grienberger (1906: 115), Noreen (1923: 375ff.), Antonsen (1975a: 
80-81). 

236. This complex has been speculatively reconstructed by 
Noreen (1923: 375-76) as D(aga)R r(GnoR) m(arki)pi: ‘Dag marked 
the runes.' 

237. On this reading, cf. Krause (1966: 69-72), and also 
Grienberger (1900: 291-93), Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 315-17; 593; 
609), Marstrander (1952: 28; 99-108), but also Antonsen (1975a: 
37) who reads the complex /sawilagaR/ as a masc. PN: 'the sunny, 
bright one.’ 

238. Cf. N. Lindqvist (1921: 72-73). 

239. This formula is certainly for the winning of a woman's 
love, however, in Germanic tradition this often took the form of 
a curse, cf. Skfrnir's threats to Gerér in order to win her love 
for Freyr, e.g. Skm 36: burs rfst ec pér/oc prfa stafi. . . 

240. This is perhaps related to the rune formula /ailti/ 
found on the Glavendrup st. (DR.209), cf. Andersen (1946: 171). 

241. On the -istil- inscriptions, cf. Sierke (1939: 53- 
56), Olsen in: von Friesen (1933: 108), Moltke (1936/37: 255-56). 

242. DR.239 Gériev, NIyR 75, 132, 167, 364, 365, and Qg. 
181, while the less certain ones are NIyR 366, 367, 167, 137. 

243. In the Borgund inscriptions (XVII, XVIII), cf. Olsen 
(NIyR IV, 174-77) the word formulas are actually spelled out, e.g. 
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Borgund XVII divided the words reads: /tistil mistil ok in 
biripi pistil/: "'tistil,' mistletoe, and the third- (the plant) 
thistle.’ 

244. For a survey of such inscriptions in Danish territory, 
cf. Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 1049-51). 

245. Moltke (1976: 394) reads the final three legible runes 
/ang. . ./ as perhaps the remains of Lat. angelus. 

246. It is interesting to note that Thompson (1972: 528) 
remarks on the tendency for the ordering of the runes in these 
inscriptions to be governed or influenced by the fupark sequence, 
which leads us to believe either, 1) the order was known to some 
extent even by analphabetics, or 2) the non-sense inscriptions were 
not as random as they first appear. 

247. Cf. Moltke (1938a: 135; 1976: 393-94). 

248. It is perhaps significant that the first three runes 
of line A. are /pmk/, cf. pistill mistill kistill formulas above. 

249. The object itself (which measures 16.5 x 6.5 cm) 
probably dates from ca. 2000 BCE, however, the inscription dates 
from the 11th cent. 

250. On the agla formula, cf. Jacobsen-Moltke (1942: 1046), 
Moltke (1938a: 112). 

251. On the origins and history of this formula, cf. Fuchs 
(1951), who sees it as an encoded form of a pre-Christian version 
of the pater noster-formula, and Moeller (1973) and the biblio- 
graphy there. 

252. Some other notable attestations of the runic agla- 
formula are Borgund I (cf. Rygh NiIyR: IV, 140-42), and the Saleby 
bell, cf. v. Friesen (1933: 232-33). 

253. The ring itself is of Sassanid-Persian origin (3rd- 
7th cent.) with a Pahlavi inscription, cf. Moltke (1938a: 125; 128; 
1976: 392). 

254. Cf. Gustavson-Brink (1979: 233ff.). 
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255. See below on ambiguous references to this motive. 
More explicit, typologically similar evidence from the Viking Age 
corpus would suggest this motive was present in an earlier period. 

256. Cf. Brate (1898), v. Friesen (1933: 30-31); and 
Krause (1966: 148-51). Antonsen (1975a: 55-56) will not venture 
an interpretation of this complex, while Marstrander (1952: 207- 
215), by means of an wtt-reordering, wants to see an unattested 
fem. PN in the form of a doubtful runic code. 

257. Various unconvincing attempts have been made to 
interpret this complex, e.g. v. Friesen (1933: 30-31) reads the 
rest of the inscription as /su hur(R) ah su sihni [(ujitin hakupo/ 
and interprets it: ‘this formula (cf. ON hurr = PNor. *hurruR) 
and this image (i.e. the image of the carving) indicates that this 
is a grave (that must not be harmed).' Marstrander (1952: 214), 
by switching the runic values of the second and third att of the 
elder futhark, tries to read the complex as /datur at dude/ -- 
déttur at d(a)ude. While Klingenberg (1973: 172) would read 
/suhurah/ in reverse, i.e. /haru-hus/ and interpret either haru-hus : 
‘house of sack-linen (initiatory tent),' or hdru-his: ‘house of 
the grey-one (= *Wodanaz).' 

258. This could also be connected to Nor. surre: ‘to be 
confused,’ and have the function of confusing would-be grave 
violators, etc. 

259. Reconstructed on the basis of the Bjorketorp formula. 

260. Cf. Krause (1966: 210-17). For variant readings, cf. 
1. Lindqvist (1923), Jacobsen (1935: 15ff.), DR.357, Marstrander 
(1952: 121ff.), Antonsen (1975a: 85-87). 

261. Much less likely (on runological as well as typological 
grounds) is Marstrander's reading (1952: 118-27; 151): (n)f_snyk 
hae: 'I speak forth the incantation which will bring misfortune, ' 
which he wants to see parallel to /upArAbAsbA/ in the Bjorketorp 
formula. 
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262. Cf. Krause (1966: 214-17), and also Lindqvist (1923: 
158ff.), Jacobsen (1935: 24ff.), DR.360, Marstrander (1952: 
123ff.), and Antonsen (1975a: 87-88). 

263. Antonsen's view (1980c: 133ff.} that in these formulas 
there is "ikke det mindste spor ay.magiske elementer; den har en 
rent _juridisk karakter og ‘verner' mindesmaerket, idet den 
forkynder at eventuelle gdeleggere skal sta udenfor samfundets 
normale beskyttelspligt," seems unfounded on several grounds. His 
theory is predicated on the idea that potential desecrators could 
read the inscription -- which was probably not the case (although 
the presence of.the runes might have acted as a visible deterrent). 
Also, the question arises: By what power or authority would this 
juridical sentence be carried out? 

264. Cf. Olsen (NI@R: III, 77ff., 268ff.), Nordén (1934a; 
1934b; 1936), Hdst (1960: 489-554), and Krause (1966: 234). 

265. Krause's reading of III is generally accepted by N. A. 
Nielsen (1968) and Duwel (1968 and 1983: 36). 

266. The interpretation walwu is wirki: ‘this is the 
vglva's work’ (cf. Hést 1960: 530-31) is unlikely on typological 
grounds. Cf. also Kiil's (1964: 29-30) reading /f alumisurki/ -- 
falu misyrki: "they (i.e. the ‘fish’ and ‘bird') buried the 
wrong-doer." 

267. See V. . This is especially likely if we are to 
interpret viltiR maennR (Krause: 'irregefuhrte Manner' ) with 
Jacobsen (1931) or Reier (1952) as ‘sorcerers.’ 

268. Cf. Duwel (1979: 235-36). 

269. Cf. Nordén (1936: 241-48; 255ff.). 

270. Antonsen (1975a: 65-66) interprets fara-wisa as 'the 
travel-wise.' In DOR. bracteate no. 61, this complex is translated 
‘den ulykksvise.' 

271. Olsen (NIyR: V, 1-20) considers this inscription as 
part of the younger corpus. 
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272. This interpretation was given by Olsen as an alternate 
reading (cf. Olsen-Shetelig 1933: 69-72). 

273. On typological grounds, this reconstruction has some 
merit, both because of the evidence for ideographic use of the 
n-rune (naud) and because an amuletic brooch would be less likely 
to have reference to a specific malevolence to be protected against. 

274. Cf. Miedema (1974: 116), also Duwel-Tompel (1971: 384). 

275. Kapteyn (1933: 160-226) and Miedema (1974: 116) prefer 
the translation: ‘In Opham Amlup defended himself. Before <he 
yew(-amulet) the surf had to bow. Before this yew(-amulet) the 
surf now bows.' 

276. Cf. Krause (1937: 481-84; 1966: 64-68), DR.196, 
Marstrander (1952: 26-31), Antonsen (1975a: 35-36). 

277. Antonsen (1975a) reads auja gebu: ‘I give protection.’ 

278. This reading is given by Krause (1966: 112); however, 
that of Antonsen (1975a: 54-55; 1975b) does not differ runologically 
in any substantial degree. 

279. The form hapu is interpreted by Antonsen (1975b: 129) 
as a reflex of PIE *kot-w-m: ‘that which is cut down,' cf. ON 
hod: ‘war, slaughter,’ and the divine name Hgdr , also the compound 
theme in OE heapbu-: ‘battle~.' 

280. Kiil's (1953: 80ff.) interpretation of the inscription 
as one against the walking dead must be rejected on linguistic and 
typological grounds. 

281. E.g. most recently by Marstrander (1952: 196-203), 
and Antonsen (1975a: 42-43). 

282. Cf. e.g. v. Friesen (1924: 129-35), Nordén (1934b: 

103; 1940: 321ff.), and Krause (1966: 139-40). 

283. Beksted (1951: 83) maintains that both Térvika A and 
B (KJ.91 and 62) were bauta-stones only later used in the construc- 
tion of the chamber. 
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284. Hdst's (1954) interpretation reads: hedra dvina 
k(aun): ‘dwindle hence kaun' (with kaun referring either to the 
dead, or to an ‘evil spirit’ which causes disease, etc.). 

285. This based on the meaning of the rune name *kaunaz: 
‘sore, swelling, disease, etc.’ Cf. also Norden's interpretation 
(1937: 150; 1941: 54) of *kaunaz: 'Beschworung gegen Feinden und 
Wiederganger.' 

286. Based on the alternate rune name *kénaz: ‘torch, 
fire,' cf. OE rune name cén: '‘torch.' Since this was definitely 
a cremation grave, this interpretation seems plausible. 

287. On the reading of this bind-rune, see §31 above. 

288. Cf. e.g. Bugge (1900) iu pin udR rfaiJd: ‘Odd rode 
this horse in,' Norden (1937) iupin GdR rak: 'Odd punished 
(pursued) the foal (or this horse).' Marstrander (1952: 173), 
however, gives a radically variant reading: ChJiu pin D(agr) umb 
a(r) f(ehu): 'Dag hewed this for good harvest (and) wealth.’ 

289. See VII.10, and cf. also Krause (1932: 65-68) on the 
horse-image in rune magic. Equine iconography seems to dominate 
in the runic tradition when we include all the C-type bracteates 
(with the horse/rider complex), the bracteate word-formula *ehw- 
(see §39), the three elder pictographic stones (KJ.99: Mojbro, 
KJ.101: Eggjum, and Roes), and the apparent equine interpretation 
of the palindrome on KJ.1: Kylver st. The direct link between 
the horse and the numinous is indicated in Germ. ch. 10, where we 
read -- sacerdotes enim ministros deurum, illos (i.e. equos) 
conscios putant: '. . .they regard the priests as the servants 
of the gods, but the horses as their confidants.' 

290. See tree lore in V.9. On the hazel, cf. Marzell 
(1930/31: 1527-42). The particular bush under which the Roes st. 
was found certainly was not there in 750, but the bush may have 
been common to the locality. 
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291. This artifact is consistently referred to as an 
‘amulet,’ cf. e.g. Arntz (1939: 154-67), Buma (1951: 306ff.), 
and Miedema (1974: 114). Cf. also Elliott (1957). : 

292. In the reading of /dud/ as ‘power’ or ‘virtue,’ Arntz 
follows Bugge (1908) who reads the text I. pin T @ ber et dud 
LID///. . .-n birid m7: 'Always carry this yew, power lies in 
it. . .-n (PN) carries me.' 

293. Miedema generally follows the reading of Buma (1951: 
306-16), where /dud/ is read as OFris. dis : ‘retinue, host of 
battle.’ 

294. Cf. Krause (1966: 136-39). 

295. The two ON terms feikn and flagd are juxtaposed in a 
medieval Norwegian inscription, cf. Olsen (NIyR: II, no. 170). 

296. Cf. v. Friesen (1924a: 124ff., 1933: 24), Marstrander 
(1952: 224ff.), and Antonsen (1972; 1975a: 40). 

297. Antonsen unjustifiably reads this complex as /leubu/, 
cf. Hést (1977: 152). 

298. Cf. Marstrander (1952: 224). 

299, It is not certain whether the inscription was carved 
as part of a funeral rite, or whether its placement was purely 
secondary to its original function. 

300. The ‘controversy’ over whether these are curse- 
(forbandelse) or protective-(verne) formulas (cf. Jacobsen 1935; 
N.A. Nielsen 1968; Antonsen 1980c) seems misplaced at one level, 
since it seems that their function or motive is apotropaic while 
their mode is a juridical 'curse,' see ch. VII. 

301. There is no evidence that the Bjorketorp and Stentoften 
sts. were in any way connected to graves. 

302. The meaning of the complex /rata/~/rita/ is uncertain. 
It is most likely a weak masc. noun in the oblique case (dat.) as 
the object of at. Cf. Andersen (1968: 175ff.). 

303. On the meaning of /sarpi/ and /sib/, cf. N. &. Nielsen 
(1968: 19ff.). 
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304. Cf. Andersen (1946: 71-87; 1968: 175ff.). 

305. Cf. e.g. N. A. Nielsen (1969). 

306. This aspect could be partially accounted for if it 
were made more explicit that the warnings were directed at rune- 
master/sorcerers who might commit acts of desecration in the 
performance of some rites of seiér, cf. N. &. Nielsen (1968: 48ff.). 
This does not seem very likely or logical given that runic know- 
ledge appears to have been fairly exclusive within the social elite 
in pre-Christian times. Such acts of desecration of the rune- 
master's craft would probably come from persons outside that social 
context, and therefore they would not be literate in runes. 

307. For a comparison of the two formulas, cf. Hdst (1952). 

308. The term dvergkunning is interpreted by Kabell (1978: 
44) to have the expanded meaning: ‘mightiest causes of sickness,' 
i.e. that a dvergr is the cause of the disease. 

309. Similar placement of protective forces may be found 
in medieval runic inscriptions (cf. Odense lead plate, DR.204), 
as well as in later written formulas (cf. Galdrabok no. 21, N. 
Lindqvist 1921). 

310. Here lok is interpreted as a neut. nom. pl. (cf. ON 
lok: 'end, conclusion’) and la@wa as a neut. gen. pl. (cf. ON 
leva nom. lw: ‘bane, plague, evil, etc.'). Nordén read this 
inscription on several occasions (1937: 157-60; 1943: 186) and 
concluded that it was directed against the walking dead. The 
piece was found inside the top of a grave mound. Moltke (1976: 
295-96) tries to get away from any magical interpretation with the 
reading /lukis liua/: ‘'Leve's ~ Live's (masc. gen. sg. PN) 
clasp(?). But here he goes further into the realm of philological 
conjecture than before. 

311. Cf. Olsen (1908), Krause (1935: 33; 1943: 45ff.) and 
Sierke (1939: 100). Moltke (1976: 296) supposes the carver to 
have been a rejected woman. This is not impossible, but it seems 
unlikely from a sociological viewpoint. 
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312. On the adj. fila, cf. Gering (1917: 63). 

313. Cf. also the more cautious reading by Liestg1 (NIyR: 
V, 28-29), who reconstructs r. 10-14 as /mikil/, and interprets 
the first part of the inscription as: ‘I loved the proud maid...’ 
He leaves the rest without a comprehensive interpretation. 

314. Cf. also Moltke (1976b: 76-88) and Duwel (1958: 138). 

315. In this complex the runes /iur nank/ are executed in 
Halsinga runes. (See Fig. III.) 

316. The interpretation of this line (A.III.) is highly 
conjectural. Nordén (1943: 163-64) translates and interprets it 
Gor detta (ristade) galenskapsfylit, (sejd) anga! Forinta detta 
(ristade), sken! The mist (or odor?) and light are invoked against 
the object of the formula, i.e. the walking dead(?). 

317. The particular runc master formula type in which the 
runes themselves, or the rune names, are invoked is not attested 
in the elder period. However, it seems to have been a well 
established tradition with roots sufficiently deep that it was 
still employed in early modern times, cf. e.g. the formula: 

. .og mel: rist eg b(ier) Otte ausse Naudir Nije bossa 
Sretten. . .: '. . .and say: I carve (or write) you eight 
&ss(-runes), nine naud(-runes), thirteen purs(-runes). . .' 
(Galdrabok no. 46, N. Lindqvist 1921) -- recorded in Denmark some- 
time after 1650! 

318. Several examples are also found in the Greenlandic 
corpus (cf. Moltke 1936). Note also the magical formula agla, 
see 849. 


Chapter VII 
Magical Formulaic Analyses 


§1 Great uncertainty has characterized the study of runes 
and magic in the past. Runological studies also appear subject to 
pendular swings in attitude between the position that runes are 
magic to the idea that there is nothing 'magical' ‘about them (see 
ch. III). While I do not pretend to be able to settle this 
question with the present study, I do propose to give it certain 
foci, i.e. concentration on the possible characteristics of the 
rune-masters (see ch. IV) and on the semiotics of the runic 
inscriptions themselves (see ch. II). On a systematic level, we 
know almost nothing concerning the numerical lore that may or may 
not have conditioned runic operations, or about the ideographic 
use of runes for operative purposes. These areas have caused the 
most controversial forays into rune-magical speculation. That 
complex of data identified as the 'runic system’ makes such 
speculation tempting, and even provides a tenable framework for 
some of this guesswork. In this study; however, they are generally 
left in the background. 

The two assumptions which underlie the present work are 
that the possibly operative force of runic inscriptions 1) is most 
interpretable at a linguistic-formulaic! level, and 2) all the 
inscriptions represent attempts at communication of some kind. It 
seems most timely at this juncture in the study of runes and magic 
to investigate the runic corpus from this semiotic perspective. 

In ch. II we presented a generalized semiotic theory of 
operative or magical acts. In the context of the runic tradition 
jt seems clear that in many cases the rune-carver/master (I) en- 
codes a formula on a lexical and on a graphic (runic) level, and 
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(II) executes or performs this message in a more or less complex 
manner (i.e. carving, coloring, speaking, and perhaps performing 
auxiliary actions, see ch. V) in a given medium as the direct 
object of his action -- all of which is received by an empathetic 
‘decoder' of the indirect object (receiver). The message is 
virtually 'read' by this receiver, and reciprocal action, in 
accordance with the complex nature of the encoded form, is expected. 
The runic corpus itself gives us evidence for the nature of the 
encoding phase of this process, which is the composition of the 
total message in an effective form. This form would perhaps have 
to be composed on as many as three levels, i.e. 1) graphic, 

2) lexical, and 3) syntactic (or prosodic).¢ Evidence for the 
elements of the execution phase are circumstantial and sometimes 
indirect. Yet we do know from the fact that the inscriptions were 
carved, that runes were cut; the archaic verb form *faihjan indi- 
cates the early practice of coloring the runes, and the possible 
etymology of the word 'rune' (see V. note 104) may point to an 
original vocal performance as an integral part of the process. 

The idea that effective communication can only take place 
between empathetic systems is crucial. It points up the necessity 
for a (perceived) similarity between 1) the communication source- 
encoder ({rune-master) and 2) the message itself, and the complex/ 
entity with which communication is being attempted. This seems 
fundamental to the understanding of the functional nature of the 
rune-master (as a magical persona) and of his message (as an often 
complex, multileveled formula). 

In ch. VI, we were able to identify four major types of 
formulaic elements in various inscriptions: 1) rune-master formulas 

ek+PN/byname (+verb + object) , 2) substantive word-formulas 
alu, laukaR, etc. , 3) rune-formulas, which may be a) sequential 
fupark... , or nonsequential permutations l-u-w-a.t-u-w.a- , and 
4) syntactic formulas of more or less explicitly operative intent. 
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These formulaic elements must now be analyzed on severai 
levels in order to determine their operative features. Each type 
of element must to some extent be approached on its own terms, but 
the basic levels of this analysis are: 1) the phonic/lexical (i.e. 
the basic linguistic units of the formulaic element) -- vocabulary, 
2) the compositional or formulaic (i.e. how these units are 
arranged) -- composition. From this, two other levels are deduced 
which concern the force, 3) the operative mode (i.e. how it is 
‘magical') and 4) the operative motive (i.e. why it was executed). 
In addition, there will generally be included a comparative 
typology of the media of the inscriptions (e.g. stones, bracteates, 
brooches, etc.) and the formulaic elements. 

Rune-Master Formulas 
§2 These formulas, discussed exhaustively in ch, VI.2-32, 
are perhaps the most complex with which to deal, because of their 
significant variations within a tightly formulaic structure. 
Viewed as a whole, rune-master/carver formulas occur in seven 
possible types: 

la. [ek+PN (+byname) + verb + object. ] 

Ib. [first person verbal form (+object).] 

II. [ek+PN (+byname) + verb.] 


IT. Cek+ $P¥Pa™°2 (+byname) .] 


byname : byname 
IV. Lek $ox e hait- fy } a 


v. (CPN + verb.j (third pers.) 

VI. [PN + verb + object. (third pers.) 

vII. CPN.J 
We can be fairly certain that the first person formulas (I-IV), and 
the third person formulas (V-VI) with runo-technical verbs represent 
rune-master/carver inscriptions, while the isolated PN remains 
rather ambiguous. 
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that the conception of the formula was important, that it was 
perhaps a complex process, with sacral implications, and that the 
concept of concealment was sometimes crucial, see 86. 

4) Objects of these verbs can give us insight into the 
perceived nature of the 'magical channel,’ or the formula, with 
which the rune-master believed he was working. The most common 
of these is the word rinoR: ‘'‘runes' itself (see ch. VI.6.). The 
fact that it sometimes occurs in the (collective?) singular runo: 
'rune' is indicative of the archaic conception of the whole 
(vocalized?) formula as a ‘secret,’ or 'mystery' which perhaps has 
an operative function of communication with a hidden reality. 
Other words which occur in this context (wTlald: ‘art-work,' 
wraita: ‘carving,’ horna: ‘horn,’ etc.) indicate certain tech- 
nical aspects, while others (lapodu labop: ‘summons, invocation,’ 
unapu(?): ‘happiness, luck, satisfaction’) point more in the 
direction of the 'intellectual' work of the formulaic construction, 
or of its purpose (see VI.8-9). 

Composition 

On the strictly semantic level, the ways in which these 
words might be arranged do not seem fundamental. The formulas are 
common enough, and so thoroughly stereotyped according to formulaic 
rules, and they are readily understandable in elliptic forms. 

The basic unit of the classic rune-master formula is[ ek + 
appellative]. In this nominal sentence, we may supply the verb 
‘to be,' i.e. 'I am the (rune-master).' Extended type IV formulas 
provide us with the verb *haitan, which usually supplements the 
nominal phrase, and which further emphasizes the social position 
of the rune-master -- others know him by these names. This unit 
establishes a substantial link between the ek-pronoun and the 
appellative subject of the formula. The link between the carver 
(designated by ek) and the appellative is especially interesting 
when we find apparently functional PNs, or clearly functional 
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bynames or ‘official’ designations. In these instances, the rune- 
master, by his complex act of executing the formula, effects a 
connection between himself and this function. His act is sometimes 
extended and made more explicit with the addition of the verbal and 
objective forms (but these are implicit in types III and IV as 
well): ‘I, the rune-master -- carved the runes.’ 

It should be noted that the third-person formula seems 
functionally parallel to that of the first person. The first per- 
son form may be more indicative of the kind of magical thought at 
work, but both forms co-exist and thrive in the elder period. From 
a purely linguistic point of view, the carver/master has removed 
himself to some extent from direct action in the process. On one 
level this may be a stylistic variation. But the curious fact 
that with the first person forms, the verbs are often found in the 
present tense, and that in the third person forms they are exclu- 
sively preterit, would also indicate that this removal is more 
profound. It appears that this distancing of the process in time 
and in person may have some operative significance as a way of 
placing the formula in a 'pastness' mode -- which may in turn be 
considered to lend it effective, ‘causal' force.” What has been 
in the past affects events and conditions in the 'non-past.' This 
is perhaps a principle fundamental to the occasional use of 
preterit forms in such formulas. 

On the prosodic level, the rune-master formulas often seem 
to show efforts at a rhythmic performance, and alliterative compo- 
sition, @.g.: 


KJ.70: Sk grilaR / rind writu 
KJ.17a: ek WIR Wiwio / writu T riindR 
KJ.74: ek WakraR un(d)am wraita 
KJ.65: ek gudija ungandiR... 


KJ.29: ék erilaR / sa wilagaR haiteka 
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KJ. 96/97: nsidRerind ronu / felheka hedra ginno-rindR 

IK.1.184: wurt@ ra@noR an walha-kurne 
This may be some indication of the rhythmic character of the per- 
formed vocal formulas -- but it would be too speculative to go 
beyond this, cf. I. Lindqvist (1923). The operative function of 
this elementary versification would perhaps be an effort to render 
the message in a form more empathetic to the essence of that 
‘other reality’ toward which the communication was perhaps 
directed. 

Mode 

Rune-master formulas seem to be magical in a rather unique 
way. But if we are allowed to assume that the mythology of the 
rune-masters was closely allied to that of *Wdanaz (see IV.16.), 
and that this mythology was at all similar to the later mythology 
of 63inn -- certain possible analogies emerge. One is immediately 
struck by the similarities between the number of functional and 
titular rune-master names and bynames, and the many heiti of Odinn. 
Where these appellatives have a mythic function as Odinsheiti, they 
may have an analogously magical function as rune-master names. 

The mode of this magic is transformative. The rune-master 
first actually turns himself into a semi-divine being through a 
complex process which consists of 1) the very act of carving the 
runes in which he participates in one of his patron god's principal 
activities, and 2) a basic formula: e.g.[ ek—yerilaR), which is 
perhaps reinforced by the extension of the formula: e.g. writu 
runoR : 

transform —————_—__——__———————> act 

ek —~» erilak writu runoR 

This is then a graphically reinforced verbal, ‘performative,’ rite 
(see II.1.). 

It seems conceivable that, by means of such formulas, the 
rune-master is able to assume a sort of ‘magical persona’ analogous 
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to that of *WOdanaz, and apparently in a fashion similar to that 
employed by Odinn in mythology. The rune-master does not invoke 
the god but acts in the role of a god. He participates in the 
function of a god in a ritualized sense -- or at least he is 
employing an operative technique which is considered to be the 

gift of the god.° It is important to realize that apparently 
cultic, initiatory, or magico-religious names and bynames could 
indicate that the ego of the formula may not have been conceived 

of as the ‘normal’ ego of the man, but rather as the transformed 
ritual ego -- or persona: This ritually transformed ego would then 
be the authority of the magical operation, cf. Hampp (1961: 121ff.). 

Motives 

Even after this transformational mode has been tentatively 
accepted -- we are still left with the problem of why these 
formulas would have been executed in the first place. There seem 
to be three classes of motivation for such formulas, which can be 
grouped according to content. For purposes of this analysis, we 
can divide the formulaic corpus into three groups in two classes. 
Class I) consists of rune-master formulas in simple contexts, which 
includes those appended to memorial or other formulas. Within 
this class, there are those which a) give no concrete indication 
of an operative motivation (i.e. the names and/or bynames are 
neutral), and those which b) indicate some special function by 
means of the names/bynames. Class II) consists of rune-master 
formulas in complex contexts, i.e. those integrated into other 
formulaic elements. 

Group Ia) would be those simplest in form: ‘I, the rune- 
master (carve the runes) ,"/ but most difficult to interpret as to 
motive. It seems most reasonable to conclude that these formulas 
were intended to imbue the medium (physical object or vicinity) 
with the non-specific magical force of the rune-master -- which 
could be apotropaic in function or motive. On the other hand, 
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it is also conceivable that these formulas were sometimes used in 
a more 'religious' way, and that they represent the traces of a 
rite of transformation of some kind. This type of names (see VI. 
31.) generally emphasize some innate magico-religious quality of 
the rune-master. 

Group Ib) gives us more to speculate upon as far as a 
specific magical intent is concerned -- but each interpretation is 
dependent on sometimes problematic readings of the obscure rune- 
master names and bynames. Examples of this group would include the 
seven inscriptions which contain bynames which seem to emphasize 
rune-master qualities easily converted to an active sense: 

KJ.12: Gardldsa silver clasp from ca. 200 (Skane), found 
in a woman's grave, bears the formula: ek unwod(iR}: 'I, the one 
free from (magical) rage' (see IV.31.). By assuming the character 
of unwod- and carving this formula into the clasp, the rune-master 
is able to transfer to the clasp that quality (of himself) by con- 
tagion. If this inscription was made to be worn by the living 
owner of the clasp, this could easily be interpreted as an apotro- 
paic formula intended to prevent the magical *wodaz of a malicious 
magician from affecting the wearer. On the other hand, if it was 
carved as part of a funeral rite (cf. Diwel 1981b: 77-78 on 
Beuchte) it could be interpreted as a method of preventing the 
walking dead, or of the use of the corpse by a magician. (See V. 
5.) In all cases, it is the prevention of the activity of the 
*wodaz which is central. 

KJ.65: Nordhuglo bauta-stone from ca. 425 (W. Nor.), found 
in the vicinity of grave mounds, has the perhaps incomplete formula: 
(R-L)/ekgudijaungandiRih. . ./ -- ek gudija ungandiR /ih/: ‘I, the 
priest (am) immune from (malicious) magic' (see V.3.). Here, by 
the same process at work on Gardldsa, the rune-master/priest seems 
to be protecting the graves in the vicinity from the practice of 
a kind of gandr by magicians, which could involve the use of 
corpses, etc. 
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KJ.13 Nesbjerg clasp from ca. 200 (S. Jutland), discovered 
in a grave, perhaps bears an obscure and problematic functional 
rune-master byname *waraf"sa: ‘he who is on guard against idle 
speech or nonsense,’ cf. Krasue (1966: 37). Since it appears that 
decorative motifs were carved on the clasp after the runic forms, 
we can assume that the runes were not a funeral inscription. Krause 
(1966: 37) interprets this as a self-designation of the rune-master 
who damit vermutlich ausdricken wollte, dass er nicht unbesonnen 
einherspricht, sondern seine magisch wirkenden Worte vorsichtig 
wahit. This would place the Nesbjerg formula in the less dynamic, 
more general group of bynames (since we expect that this would be 
characteristic of all rune-masters). However, if we interpret 
-flusa as being some kind of malicious (magical) speech of others 
(cf. OHG fldsari: 'liar,' giflds: ‘deceitful speech'), then a 
conjecturally operating meaning: 'he who (magically) guards against 
deceitful speech' could be suggested. This could then be considered 
an apotropaic amulet against the malicious intent of others. 

Two inscriptions found in completely non-funeral, and 
impersonal, environments are the stones of Barmen (400-450, W. Nor., 
KJ.64) and Jarsberg (500-550, C. Swe., KJ.70), both of which may 
have originally belonged to stone circles or settings and therefore 
belong to a group of inscriptions which sanctify localities” (cf. 
Duwel 1978: 233ff.). The Barmen st. bears the formula 
/ekpirbijaRru/, the most accepted reading of which seems to be 
ek birbijaR ru(ndo): ‘I, the one who weakens (carved) the rune(s).? 
If we take this interpretation as most likely, this could be 
understood aS a curse, or apotropaic formula, which threatens to 
make anyone 'weak,' or 'powerless' who tries to disturb the stone 
or its environs. The fact that the apparently cognate ON nouns 
bjarfr: ‘a vile person,’ and pirfingr: “an ‘unleavened,' common 
person" are used as insulting epithets allows this reading to be 
tenuously classified with the nfé- formulas, cf. Krasue (1966: 145). 
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Antonsen's interpretation as 'the one who makes strong' (1975: 48) 
would make this a more general, less dynamic rune-master byname 
(see VI.31.). The Jarsberg st. (see §15b), whether we accept 
Moltke's reading (1981) or that of Olsen (NI@R III, 223ff.), bears 
one, or perhaps two threatening rune-master bynames. HrabanaR: 
'raven' (cf. ON PN Hrafn, OE PN Hrefn, and OHG PN Hraban), may have 
already been a common given name -- but it could also. be conceived 
of as a bird of *Wodanaz and as an initiatory or operative name of 
some kind. The byname UbaR: ‘the malicious one,' however, clearly 
points to the threatening function (cf. KJ.29, IK.1.98) of the 
rune-master -- which implies that his malificent power will be 
released if the stone is disturbed (cf. the function of KJ.96/97, 
and see also VI.5.). In the cases of both Barmen and Jarsberg, 

the runic inscription may also have a more general sanctifying 
function, 

The Lindholm amulet (KJ.29) and the Sjw#lland II-C brac- 
teate (IK.I.98) also contain menacing rune-master bynames. But 
because they provide additional operative context, they are treated 
in the second group. 

Formulas in group II are characterized by a juxtaposition 
of a rune-master formula, which is the source of at least part of 
the ‘magical authority,' to a more explicitly operative formula, 
which may contain additional instrumental force. Often such 
inscriptions give clearer indications of the magical motive. This 
group contains a number of formulas which might be considered as 
curses. The Stentoften (KJ.96) and Bjoketorp (KJ.97) stones bear 
legalistic curse formulas (see §5), the chief authority for which 
seems to be the personal power of the rune-master and his runic 
formula -- haidR-riind ronu falhk hedra, ginna-riinaR. The rune- 
master formula on the Vetteland st. (KJ.60) appears to work in 
conjunction with an invocation to malicious entities (flagda- 
faikinaR) as protection for the grave mound (see 85). A complex 
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formula is borne by the Lindholm amulet (KJ.29) which consists of 
three elements, 1) a functional/titular rune-master formula, 2) a 
non-sequential rune formula, and 3) the word-formula alu. The only 
keys to the magical function of this inscription are contained in 
the meaning of the rune-master designation wilagaR: the crafty, 
deceitful one,' and in the fact that the rune-formula corresponds 
in some detail to one found in the Galdrabok (N. Lindqvist 1921, 
no. 46) the function of which is a curse. On runological, as well 
as more general, grounds, the Roes st. (KJ.102) can only tentatively 
belong to this group. The interpretation of the stone as a curse 
formula is dependent upon the correspondence of the horse, both in 
the word (ji?) and in the pictographic representation, with the 
practice of using equine imagery in Germanic curses. (See VI note 
289. ) 

There are also.a number of formulas which seem to have the 
effect of attracting beneficial influences. Two of these could be 
interpreted as examples of the operative function of logographic 
runes, i.e. KJ.95 Gummarp st., which has three f-runes (fehu 
‘prosperity') appended to a rune-master formula, and the Nebenstedt 
I-B bracteate (IK.1.128), which has a single l-rune (laukaR(?) 
'increase') in an analogous position. (See §7.) The logographs 
would then function as motives for the operation, i.e. the attrac- 
tion of prosperity and increase (or fertility) respectively. 
Another, the Tjurko I-C bracteate (IK.1.184), may work on an 
equally cryptic basis by means of a kenning for gold walha-kurn: 
"Welsh’ grain.” None of these give any further indication of their 
operative force in the rune-master names. On the other hand, the 
Sjelland II-C bracteate (IK.I1.98) provides an interesting parallel 
between parts of a compound formula in which the rune-master is 
identified by the ominous term farawisa: ‘one who knows dangerous 
things,' and continues to declare gibu auja: 'I give good fortune.' 
This could represent a combination of an apotropaic personal formula 
and a performative beneficial formula. (See §5.) 
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The most certain single example of ‘grave magic’ (i.e. 
magical formulas used to hold the dead in their graves)! is pro- 
vided by the text of KJ.67: Noleby st. (ca. 600, C. Swe.).12 The 
authority used in this formula is clearly the ego of the rune- 
master -- but it also seems combined with that of the runes and 
of the gods on another level. (See §5.) This authority is con- 
tained in the verbal formulas rino fahi: 'I color the rune' and 
toj-eka *unabu /unapou /: 'I prepare satisfaction (in the 
grave?),' as well as by the probable addition of the (perhaps 
functional) rune-master name Ha(u)kobu (acc.): ‘the hawk-like 
one.' 

In this group there is also a pair of formulas which seem 
sacrificial or cultic in character. The Rsum-C bracteate (IK.I.11) 
with the inscription -- ehée- ek AxaR fahi: '(Sanctified?) to the 
horse. I, AkaR colored (the runes),' is ambiguous as to operative 
intent, but we can assume that it is not a curse formula. Runo- 
logically problematic, the spear shaft of Kragehul (KJ.27) con- 
tains a complex formula (85), part of which would seem to ‘conse- 
crate' (i.e. dedicate) an enemy of their weapons to the spear -- 
thereby foredooming them. (See V.9.; VI.51.) 

Two bracteate inscriptions, (IK.1.70) Halskov-B and (IK.I. 
189) Trollhattan-A, could just as easily belong to group I. They 
are suggestive without giving us any further concrete information 
as to the operative motive of the formula. Trollhattan-A uses a 
first pers. verbal formula: tawo lapodu : ‘I prepare the invoca- 
tion,' and Halskov-B employs a third pers. rune-master formula: 
Nixetur fahide lapob: 'N. colored the invocation.’ The word- 
formula labodu ~ lapop would only indicate that some force 
(animistic or dynamistic?) was called into the medium through the 
authority of the rune-master. (See §3 on lapu-.) 

When we look at how the typology of runic media (objects 
upon which runes are carved) might correlate to possible magical 
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motives of the rune-master inscriptions, we see that bracteates are 
used exclusively for beneficient (if sometimes ambiguously so) 
purposes, while maleficent formulas tend to be found on stones. 
Ultimately, however, stone and organic media also may be used for 
virtually any type of runic formula. 

Word-Formulas 
§3 These symbolic lexemes, discussed at length in VI.33-42, 
appear in what seems at first glance to be a confused mass of 
permutations of other word-formulas, PNs, and rune-formulas. How- 
ever, some distinct formulaic patterns emerge when the corpus is 
examined as a whole. The five basic formulas seem to be: 

I. word-formula-Lin isolation]. 

II. word-formula + word-formula (+ word-formula + word- 

formula). 

III. PN + word-formula (+ word formula). [in various orders] 

IV. PN + word-formula + word-formula 

V. PN- (+ word-formula) + rune-formula + word-formula. 
There are also a few instances of word-formulas in elaborated 
syntactic contexts. It must be noted that the vast majority of 
these formulas appear on bracteates with sometimes confused forms. 
We will therefore only discuss in detail those forms which seem to 
be intentional. (See the criteria outlined in ch. VI.) 

To be considered a word-formula, a lexeme must, 1) seem to 
have some extraordinary symbolic content (based on its a) etymology 
and/or b) on its contextual use in the runic/non-runic Germanic 
vocabulary), and/or 2) be a recurring formulaic element in the 
runic tradition itself. The catalog of these terms appear to be 
divisible between concrete symbols, i.e. those which ultimately 
refer to physical substances, and abstract symbols, i.e. those 
which refer to non-physical concepts or processes. Concrete terms 
would include alu: tate,'!3 taukaR: ‘leek,’ 1fna: 'flax,' salu: 
"the samphire,'*" *ehwaR: ‘horse,’ and perhaps gaukaR: ‘cuckoo,' 
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while the abstract group would contain labu: ‘invocation, summons,' 
auja: 'luck,' *opalaR: ‘hereditary property,’ witring: 'declara- 
tion,’ and perhaps ota: ‘terror.’ In all cases, however, they must 
be considered symbolic, or analogous to the concept which they 
represent in the cultural frame of reference to which they belong. 
The only word-formulas that provide enough context for deeper 
analysis appear to be alu, laukaR(-1Tna), salu,!4 *ehwaR, lapu, and 
auja. The nomen agentis spear names constitute another kind of 
typologically determined word-formula (cf. VI.411). 

Composition 

In formula types I-V above, all the word-formulas appear 
in a restricted code, i.e. they are not syntactically connected 
to any other element in the formula. This seems to have been the 
way in which the word-formulas were most usually employed, and 
there are examples of this type from the corpus for each of these 
symbolic words. Alu, lapu, auja, and perhaps *ehw-, however, also 
appear in elaborated code, i.e. they are syntactically connected 
to some other element(s) in the formula. There are certain signi- 
ficant patterns with regard to the restricted codes. LaukaR never 
appears with a PN (unless alu is also present), while alu and lab- 
often appear juxtaposed to PNs. It is noteworthy that alu seems 
most usually to appear in terminal position. Also, the runologi- 
cally problematic *ehwaR formula (on bracteates) is almost always 
in isolation. 

The elaborated codes, which are limited in number and 
diverse, fall into three tentative classes in which word-formulas 
are either in 1) the nom. (in nominal phrases) -- all with alu, 
i.e. sTR alu(h): "be thou alu, or ‘protection'(?)" (KJ.52), saR 
alu: ‘here (is) alu’ (KJ.58), alu missyrki: ‘alu to the wrong- 
doer' (KJ.101), 2) the acc. (as the direct object of a verb) -- 
either lap- or auja, i.e. tawO labodu: ‘I prepare the invocation’ 
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(IK.1.189), N. fahide lapob: 'N. colored the invocation' (IK.1.70), 
gibu auja: 'I give good luck’ (IK.1.98), or the dat. (in a single 
dedicatory ? formula) -- ehe: 'to the horse’ (IK.I.11). 

Mode 

The mode of word-formula operations is quite simple. It 
basically consists of a concept embodied in a word, which is 
apparently loaded with sacred/magical significance, !®© transferred 
in a ritualized way to a medium of communication (i.e. the runes 
on a given object). The special personality of the rune-master 
still seems to be the pivotal factor in the process. Concrete 
word-symbols stand for the substances themselves, which become 
the object of linguistic as well as physical manipulations. Word- 
symbols that stand for animate symbolic beings (i.e. *ehw- and 
*gaukaR[?] are similarly manipulated in a slightly more meta- 
phorical way (analogous to pictographs, etc.). The verbal or 
abstract concept word-symbols actually constitute a performative 
process -- or the secondary record of such a performance. In an 
explicit, but terse, fashion, they actually express the motive 
of the operative communication. In each case, the medium is some- 
how transformed by the runic inscription into a channel for the 
communication of the rune-master's will. In turn, it often seems 
to function as the channel for the expression of the returned 
communication -- in the form of beneficence, protection, etc. 

Motives 

The possible magical motives of the execution of word- 
formula inscriptions span a broad spectrum. Since the genre seems 
to be primarily a bracteate tradition, we can assume that the 
motive is one beneficial to the potential wearer of the amuletic 
object. Most problematic of the word-formulas is the most widely 
attested form alu -- which appears not only on bracteates but also 
stones (barrow- and bauta-stones), and other organic and inorganic 
media (ring, clasp, comb, arrow, bone amulet). Its etymology 
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(see V.34.) remains problematic; however, the analyses presented 
in this work may provide some indication of its original meaning 
through a classification of its function within the runic tradi- 
tion. 

On bracteates, alu appears only in restricted code formulas, 
in isolation, or in the context of PNs (rune-master names?), 
ephesia grammata (84) and other word-formulas. As each element 
in these compositions seem to have their own peculiar importance, 
they give little reliable indication of the motive of the alu 
formula itself. In the bracteate tradition alu is perhaps juxta- 
posed to laukaR three times. The comb of Setre (KJ.40) may also 
contain a restricted use of alu juxtaposed to a personal or divine 
name -- a pattern which is attested eight times in the corpus. 

The most significant restricted attestation is on the Lindholm 
amulet (KJ.29) -- with its apparent curse-like, or malificent 
formulas (VI.31;48) clearly terminated by /alu/. The amulet's 
function or motive may be apotropaic but its mode is apparently 
one of aggression. 

The three attestations in elaborated code (KJ.52; 58; 

101) -- all of which were probably originally connected to 

graves -- could also have some negative or malificent connotations, 
e.g. alu missyrki: ‘alu to the wrong-doer (who would disturb the 
grave?).' 

It appears most likely that alu, although perhaps etymo- 
logically identical with ON gl: ‘ale,' retained some of its 
previously abstract quality in the elder runic tradition, and that 
it was used as a generic 'word of power’ as a way to infuse opera- 
tive potency into a formula. Medu on the Undley bracteate provides 
a semantic parallel to the use of a name of an intoxicant for 
operative purposes. 

As opposed to alu, the word-formula laukaR is used ina 
more limited context -- although it also appears outside the 
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bracteate genre at least once on the Figksand tanning knife (KJ.37). 
LaukaR only occurs in restricted code forms, but its motivational 
sphere is clearly that of fertility, increase, wealth, and good 
health. This interpretation is based on its use on tanning knives 
(cf. its possible logographic representation of Gjersvik, KJ.38), 
on the lore of the leek in Germanic tradition (V. 9.), and on its 
formulaic combination with lina: ‘flax, linen' in the Flgksand 
inscription and in the verse contained in the Volsapattr (VI.37.). 

If Lundeby'’s (1982) etymology of salu (IK.1.105) is correct, 
this formula may have been executed with a motivation similar to 
that of laukaR-lina. This etymology would make salu (cf. ON sgl: 
‘the samphire, red algae’) a concrete word-symbol for vitality and 
health, since this plant was used as a medicinal herb and a potent 
diet supplement in times of famine, etc. 

_ The larger frame of reference of the concept embodied in 
the possible runic formula(s) *ehwaR/*ehwo complicate the interpre- 
tation of this bracteate word-formula. It occurs on perhaps as many 
as 13 bracteates in restricted code forms -- all of them runological- 
ly problematic (VI.39). Based purely on the medium-typology of 
the bracteate genre, and the general meaning of the horse in Ger- 
manic lore, we are left to speculate that the formula is intended 
to convey an apotropaic force (through the aggressive instrumental 
power of the horse?) ,~/ or to have a more general meaning of wealth, 
fertility, and well-being. The only elaborated form (IK.1.11) 
seems to have an almost cultic, dedicatory function -- ehe: "to 
the horse.' In fact, it may be that the *ehw- formula has this 
more ‘religious’ function -- as an extended symbol of a divine 
entity (*Wédanaz?). This would fit with Hauck's recent (198la) 
interpretation of the bracteates as primarily ‘Devotionalien' of 
the Odinic cult in Denmark. 

Of all the word-formulas, labu is the most difficult for 
which to determine a concrete motive. Like alu, it seems to be 
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used in a general sense -- and to appear either at the beginning 
or at the end of a complex restricted code formula; often con- 
nected to a PN. The clearer meaning of labu as a ‘summons, invi- 
tation, or invocation’ (here to the god{s]), or the ‘loading’ of 
some dynamistic force into the medium, at least makes its function 
more obvious. Therefore the primary motivation seems to be the 
provision of the medium with some extraordinary force which supple- 
ments the operative motive expressed through other (runic, and/or 
pictographic) elements. As a word expressing an originally vocal 
concept, lapu may be fundamentally comparable to rind, and be used 
in a way similar to that in which the singular form rand is some- 
times found (VI.5-6). This is made clearer when we compare the 
semantically parallel elaborated code formulas with labu (e.g. N. 
fahide lapob, IK.1.70) with those which have rUnd (e.g. N. rino 
fahido, KJ.63). 

Motivationally, the auja formula is one of the most clear. 
It obviously carries the intention of imparting luck or good 
fortune to the wearer of the bracteate. The restricted code 
formula on IK.I.161: auja (Alawin) seems to operatively wish good 
luck for Alawin,?° while the elaborated code formula on IK.1.98: 
gibu auja is straightforwardly a performative in which the rune- 
master gives good fortune to the wearer of the bracteate. In both 
cases, the motive of auja is the attraction of beneficial influen- 
ces. 

The nomen agentis spear head names (VI.41) stand somewhat 
apart from the other word-formulas, but their motive is clearly an 
aggressive communication with the enemy, and with their protective 
weapons. The rune-master attacks the protective forces of the 
enemy through the inscribed form on the weapon, and thereby weakens 
their defences and perhaps frightens away their protective entities 
(i.e. beings analogous to the ON valkyrjur, landvettir, etc.). 
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This idea would lend support to Duwel's (1983: 124) interpretation 
of the Illerup spear heads' /ojingaR/ as 'the terrorizer,' i.e. 
‘the one that frightens away the protective entities of the enemy.’ 
Of course, a secondary benefit of this effective form of magical 
attack would be the ultimate defence of one's own forces. 
Rune-Formulas 

§4 The essentially two types of rune-formulas (i.e. series 
of runic characters without apparent semantic content) are 
1) sequential (i.e. according to fubark order) and 2) non-sequential 
or random. These formulas have often been referred to in a somewhat 
off-handed way as ‘magical,’ without specifying how they are 
supposed to be magical -- i.e. how they are supposed to affect 
objective or subjective reality. These sequences have sometimes 
been viewed as strings of ideo- or logographs 9 or simply as 
graphemes (III.4). For purposes of this study, we will only con- 
centrate on the runic characters as graphemes and as elements of 
an a priori organized system subject to manipulation. In the 
course of this interpretative analysis of data presented in ch. VI. 
43-49, perhaps more questions are raised than problems solved, but 
it is hoped that some new avenues for the consideration of these 
problematic sequences will be opened. Certain suggestions are 
admittedly speculative. This is, however, to a large extent 
determined by the ambiguous nature of the data. 

Sequential formulas 

Sequential formulas seem to be of three types, 1) complete, 
or nearly so, futharks (also perhaps apparent attempts to represent 
a series of 24 characters?) ,-° 2) abbreviated versions of the 
futhark order ,-! and 3) apparently random sequences somehow affected 
by the fupark order (i.e. IK.I.53): Sk&ne II-C, and KJ.154). Of 
the 14 elder inscriptions which belong to one of these types, only 
two (KJ.5 and perhaps KJ.6) would seem to have non-operative 
functions. 
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Mode 

Whether or not the graphemes in question are to be under- 
stood as logograms, they unquestionably represent the ideas of 
entirity or completeness, and order. This is the primary meaning, 
which I think can be ascribed to the futhark-formulas. These then 
act as graphic symbols of wholeness and order itself, that through 
the same kind of contagion used in the word-formula inscriptions 
impart this quality to the medium upon which they are carved. 
Could the futhark then be a channel for the communication of the 
idea of a certain order in subjective or objective reality? If 
this is true, then the futhark (or its abbreviated forms) would 
qualify for a metaphorical meaning: ‘completeness, order,' and 
work on the same modality as the word-formulas. 

Motives 

Besides the rather vague (but common) magical motive 
generally to restore or maintain an order of some kind, what might 
be more specific motives for futhark-formulas? For a solution to 
this question, we must explore the runic and archeological con- 
texts of the formulas. Eight of the twelve probably operative 
formulas are on bracteates, which may be amuletic (i.e. apotropaic 
or beneficial), or cultic in nature. The only runic contexts on 
these are the ephesion grammaton /Juwatuwa/ (see below) and 
conjecturally salu: ‘the samphire.'¢* Two brooch formulas, KJ.7: 
Aquincum (with a problematic byname) and KJ.154 Herbrechtingen, 
also seem to have been worn by living persons, and are thus 
possibly amuletic. Their primary motive could be the maintenance 
of a beneficial (and natural) order, which might include fertility 
and good health in the life of the wearer. 

Another only rarely attested context for fupark inscriptions 
is the grave. The most famous example is the Kylver st. (KJ.1) 
which also bears the palindrome /Saeus/ = ‘horse'(?).2° Duwel 
(1981b: 77-79) has convincingly shown that KJ.8: Beuchte brooch 
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was carved just prior to its placement in the grave, so it too 
must be considered a funderal inscription. The underlying motive 
for both of these would be the holding of the dead in the 

grave -- again as a function of the modality of the ordered fubark 
as a maintainer of natural order. At least this gives a plausible 
explanation as to how the futhark could be used for both benefi- 
cial amulets and binding formulas. 

An additional function of the futhark order may have been 
an expression of a sort of intellectual, anlaytical ordering in 
the subjective reality of the rune-master. This is also a feature 
of alphabetic magic in other cultures (cf. Dornseiff 1922). That 
this system provided a framework for ordering extra-lingusitic 
data is perhaps further indicated by the enduring features of the 
runic system itself (IV.11). 

Non-sequential formulas 

The variations of this kind of formula, and the problems 
in any attempt to interpret them, are discussed in VI.46-48. 
Phonologically, they may be divided into pronounceable and un- 
pronounceable sequences, and runological and archeological data 
may be brought to bear on their possible motivations. Since the 
great majority of these formulas (at present count ca. 47 of 
ca. 61) are on bracteates, and since the majority of these (ca. 
39) are without any other runic context, we must assume that most 
of these ephesia grammata are probably random repetitions of runic 
(and rune-like) characters by analphabetic bracteate-masters .-* 
These may, or may not, have been intentionally devoid of semantic 
content. Basically, we are left with four formula types: 

I. random/unpronounceable forms in isolation 

II. random/unpronounceable forms in runic contexts 

III. pronounceable forms in isolation 

IV. pronounceable forms in runic contexts 
It is tempting to think that in some instances the unpronounceable 
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forms are graphic in nature (i.e. represent a randomized sequence 
of graphs), while the pronounceable ones are possibly phonetic 
(i.e. represent a vocalized formula of some kind). 

Modes 

Non-sequential rune-formulas seem to work in two distinct 
modes. Based upon analogy with the symbolism of order represented 
by the sequential futhark=formula, random, graphic unpronounceable 
formulas could be an operative symbol for disorder and confusion. 
But how might this symbolism of disorder be interpreted? If our 
interpretation of the mode of the sequential formulas is to any 
degree correct, we might suppose that the disordering effect of 
non-sequential formulas is to work toward some dynamic change, 
i.e. to alter some existing detrimental condition, or to prevent 
some feared maleficence. Such a formula might also act as a 
‘graphic riddle' meant to confuse a threatening malicious entity. 
In any event it would represent the communication of confusion 
and disorder to the subjective or objective environment. 

Quite independent of the graphic symbolism of the futhark 
order, non-sequential, pronounceable formulas might work on the 
level of phonetic symbolism transferred to, or reinforced by, 
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graphic form for operative purposes. But the important question 
remains as to how these 'sound-formulas' might function. The most 
plausible, and at the same time meaningful, explanation of these 
relatively rare phonetic forms might be found in the concept of 
glossolalia.~° These formulas could be understood as examples 


of purely emotive?’ 


utterances (perhaps first spoken in shamanic 
trance states, etc.) which might have been preceived as ‘divine 
speech' or direct communication from the gods, etc. These would 
then represent words in the magical language of the gods, which 
might be endowed with some profound, but strictly emotive, non- 
semantic, non-etymological significance through a secondary pro- 


cess of stereotyping and eventual inclusion in the runic lexicon. 
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Ultimately, these 'words' would act on the same level as the word- 
formulas -- but their traditional meanings (if any) are now 
virtually untraceable. 

Motives 

If the isolated random graphic formulas present almost ex- 
clusively on bracteates~° have any operative motive (beyond perhaps 
making them more attractive to buyers?), it may have been to con- 
fuse potentially malicious entities and thus act as apotropaically. 
But we must generally classify these as unknown or doubtful as to 
motive. 

Once similar random formulas are attested in runic and more 
varied archeological contexts, a certain amount of motivational 
interpretation must be ventured. The most remarkable of these is 
the Lindholm amulet (KJ.29) with its repetitive, non-sequential, 
partially random rune-formula (see VI.48), which is reflected in 
later tradition as both a curse and an amatory curse formula.©? 

We can be certain that this formula had some degree of aggressive 
intent or mode, but its motive may have been apotropaic. Three 
various kinds of inscriptions seem to be intended to pin the dead 
in their graves. The Beuchte brooch (KJ.8, see above) perhaps 
contains the randomized formula /Rj/, which might have helped 

hold the dead in the grave in which it was found. Two stones may 
have had similar motives, i.e. the Krogsta bauta-st. (KJ.100), 
with its pictographic representation of a man holding his hand out 
with widely splayed fingers (an apotropaic gesture?) , °° which is 
standing in a grave field, = and the By st. (KJ.71), the archeo- 
logical context of which is unsure. All three of these bear what 
is probably the rune-master's name in various types of formulas -- 
but the motive of the ephesia grammata is perhaps to confuse 
potential draugar and to prevent them from becoming animate. 
Complex formulas of this kind are also found on bracteates -- which 
we can only assume had a beneficial function. Alles¢-B (IK.1.13) 
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may be specifically intended as a fertility charm if r. 1-4 can be 
reconstructed lau(ka)R. What follows that has been reconstructed 
as other word-formulas (cf. Krause 1966: 250), but it may be an 
extended ephesion grammaton. The Halskov-C and Maglemose ITI-C 
bracteates both contain probable rune-master names juxtaposed to 
random formulas. The Aquincum brooch (see above), with its random 
two-rune formula /jl/ between a fupark and appellative, remains 
conjecturally a beneficial formula. . 

Isolated pronounceable formulas are as obscure as the 
apparently purely graphic ones. Among the most intriguing of this 
type are Norway-A /anoana/, the Illerup spear shaft plane 
Jafilaiki/,°* and if we ignore sometimes questionable reconstruc- 
tions, the bracteate formulas of Lellinge-B: /salusalu/ and Faxe-B: 
/foslau/ could easily belong to this category. Beyond our conjec- 
tural interpretation os such utterances being direct ('spiritual') 
communication with animate entites (to attract them or to ward 
them off?), little more can be ventured without further context. 

Runic and archeological contexts for these pronounceable 
non-sequential formulas provide a limited motivational typology. 
Apparently intended as formulas for holding the dead in the grave 
are Noleby (Kd.67) and Kylver (KJ.1), both of which were probably 
barrow-stones. The Noleby ephesion grammaton: /suhurah:susi.../ 
is especially remarkable because it is embedded in a complex 
syntactic formula (VI.50), while the Kylver formula: /sueus/ is 
actually most probably a palindrome for Gotlandic eus: ‘horse’ -- 
but as it stands, could be read as a ‘magical word’ sueus 
juxtaposed to a complete fubark. The dedicatory cultic formula 
on the spear shaft of Kragehul (KJ.27) contains the curious segment 
/ga ga ga ginuga/(see VII.50), which is usually read as an abbrevia- 
tion of some lexemic formula, °” may also be left as gagaga ginuga : 
i.e. a magical-emotive intensifier of the semantic formula. Of 
apparent beneficial motivation are the three?* bracteates: 
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Vadstena-C, Fyn I-C, and the newly found Anglo-Saxon bracteate of 
Undley. The Vadstena phonetic formula: /luwatuwa/, prefixed to a 
complete fubark, and the Fyn sequence, embedded between the fairly 
clear word formulas labu, seem to be unambiguously intentional. 
The Undley bracteate appears to bear a formula similar to that on 
the Kragehul spear shaft: /[goJ] ga go ga/. 

Two repetitive formulas which seem clearly logographic are 
contained on the (KJ.38) Gjersvik tanning knife (perhaps laukaR x 
10 -- or -- 1Tna-laukaR x 5), and the three fold f-runes (fehu) 
on the Gummarp st. (KJ.95) -- both of which seem to be operative 
wishes for increase and prosperity. 

By their very nature, these rune-formulas are the most 
difficult to interpret. But on a basic level, it seems that with 
the futhark-formulas we are dealing with the rune-master's desire 
to order, to give structure and organization to his subjective and 
objective reality; while with the non-sequential formulas we are 
faced with the rune-master's need to confuse or disorganize some 
detrimental aspect, or perhaps to express a special magical 
channel of communication between these realities. 

Syntactic Operative Formulas 
§5 These inscriptions somehow make explicit an operative 
motive, and usually give some indication of the mode of that 
operation. The structures of these formulas are complex in that 
they often contain more than one formulaic element. For example, 
eight of the sixteen inscriptions dealt with in detail here, in- 
clude a rune-master formulas, and four or five of them seem to 
have prosodic qualities. In general; however, these complex 
formulas are too few and formally too diverse to be reduced to a 
simplified typology. Each must be approached to some degree on 
its own terms. 

Vocabulary 

Due to the complexity of these formulas, they are not 
dominated by a restricted lexicon. There is a considerable number 
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of PNs (nine); mainly due to the fact that rune-master formulas 
are often included. Also, it is noteworthy that the material 
medium upon which the runes are carved is stated or implied in the 
text a total of eight times. It is made explicit on Eggjum 
(KJ.101): /stAin/: ‘stone,' Vetteland (KJ.60): /staina/: 'stone,' 
Strém (KJ.50): /hali/: 'stone,' Strand (KJ.18): /sikli/: 'jewel,' 
and Westeremden B (AZ.38): /iwi/: ‘yew (dat.).' It has been 
reconstructed on the Kragehul spear shaft (KJ.27): /gf{aiRa]/: 
‘to the spear,’ and it is implied by a demonstrative on the stones 
of Stentoften and Bjérketorp (KJ.96;97): /pAt/: 'this (monument, 
stone? ).' This is a feature that we might have expected based 
on the naming of the medium in later formulaic literary accounts 
of rune-carving (see V.15). 

Composition 

Because of the explicit nature of the formulas, their 
composition often gives insight into the actual mode of operation 
as well. Various phrases in these complex formulas conform to 
one of five categories (outlined in VI.50-52): 1) performatives 
(which would include all explicit rune-master formulas, cf. KJ. 
101; 96; 97; 18; 27; 50(?); 60; 61; 102; 67; 95; AZ 38; and 
IK.1.98, 2) imperatives, cf. KJ.62; 76(?); 165(2); and Oetting(?), 
3) juridics, cf. KJ.101; 96; and a7.2° 4) analogies (mythic/epic 
paradigms used analogically), cf. KJ.101; 96(?); and AZ.38, and 
5) prayer/invocation, cf. KJ.67(?), Whitby comb (M.p.134) 7 

Possible prosodic qualities are contained in perhaps five 
of these formulas. Simple rhythmic alliteration is present in the 
main text on the Stentoften st. (KJ.96): Niuha-bdrumR/niuha- 
gestumR//HapuwolfR gaf jara/HariwolfR. . .'s ni hlé, and on part 
of KJ.67: Noleby, e.g. riind fahi_ragina-kundo. . . The rhythmic 
work-song style of KJ.50: Strém is well known (cf. Krause 1966: 
112; Antonsen 1975b). While the Eggjum st. (KJ.101) appears to 
be a poetic masterpiece of the rune-master's craft, which not only 
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displays metrical sophistication (cf. e.g. Owen 1927/28 passim), 
but also demonstrates the possible use of kenningar (e.g. II.b. 
land gotna?) and heiti (e.g. herigss: "lord-god C= Odinn]'), 

cf. also H. Schwarz (1956: 229). The Westeremden B yew stave 
(AZ.38) also seems to contain some sophisticated poetic features. 

Mode 

By means of syntactic formulas, the rune-master is in a 
position to communicate in a more refined way with the numinous 
reality -- be it conceived of as animistic or dynamistic. He may 
directly communicate his operative message in an elaborated code, 
that is, save for its execution in rune-staves, often a represen- 
tation of an oral formula in natural speech. 

Each of the various formal elements that we have identified 
in these syntactic formulas works in its own way. Performatives 
(II.1) essentially 'do the thing’ (to paraphrase Austin 1962) by 
carving the formula (and by performing other actions in proper 
context). This type of action is most clearly subjective with 
regard to the rune-master, as he is the independent authority for 
setting the process in motion. Although that process might include 
activity by other animistic or dynamistic forces. Imperative 
formulas also work on the authority of the rune-master to command 
the objective reality in order to have some effect on the environ- 
ment. Juridical forms are more complicated in that they presuppose 
a legal structure with which the formula and the will of the rune- 
master interacts. Nevertheless, the chief power which resides in 
these formulas seems to be that of the rune-master and of the runes 
themselves (cf. KJ.96/97). The analogical formulas, although 
poorly represented in the elder tradition,” work in a more in- 
direct way by effectively linking a present situation with a 
paradigmatic one which has an outcome analogous to the one desired 
by the rune-master. There are no clear examples of supplicative 
prayer-type formulas in the elder runic corpus, although there 
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is evidence to show that animistic beings were perhaps called upon 
to carry out certain functions, cf. e.g. KJ.101; 60; 38(?), and 
the underlying significance of the formula lap- (see VI.40). 

All of the formulaic elements act as channels for the 
communicative will of the rune-master; channels which seem to be 
enhanced by various features, i.e. that they are carved in runes, 
that they are often carefully composed in particular rhythms, and 
that they were perhaps accompanied by auxiliary ritual actions 
(see V.15-16). 

Motives 

The complex motives for these inscriptions are made more 
or less explicit by their linguistic interpretations presented in 
VI.50-52. However, a summary of the corpus arranged according to 
a motivational typology may yield some additional information. 

Protection of a (sacred/juridical?) locality from malicious 
outsiders seems to be the motivation for the Bjorketorp and 
Stentoften sts., while a similar protection of the grave from howe- 
breakers appears the most likely motive for the Vetteland and 
Eggjum sts. -- although the latter is still open to question. On 
the other hand, the Noleby, Kalleby, and Térvika B sts., and the 
brooch of Strand seem to be apotropaics intended to hold the dead 
in their graves, or perhaps to prevent them from being used by 
malefactors. 

More aggressive motives may be behind the stone of Roes if 
we interpret the horse-symbology as indicative of a curse formula. 
An equally dangerous curse formula would be presented by the 
Gjersvik tanning knife if we accepted Olsen's (NI@R: II, 640ff.) 
reconstruction dfs fiop iRwiR: ‘a dfs hates you. . .' -- which we 
would not expect on a tanning knife. 

The ultimate motive of the Kragehul spear shaft (VI.51) is 
most probably a kind of cultic curse placed on the military enemies 
of the rune-master in which he formally dedicates --or.consecrates -- 
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the enemies' defensive weapons (symbolized by the helmet) to the 
aggressive weapons (symbolized by the spear?), i.e. he foredooms 
the enemy with his cultic formula to be sacrificed (to *Wodanaz?) . 
: The Westeremden B yew stave (AZ.38) would seem to have as 
its motivation the stilling of stormy seas, which is quite practi- 
cal for trips in the North Sea. This particular motive was 
apparently common enough, cf. the ON term brimrinar: 'surf-runes' 
(see V.14). 

Generally beneficial motives lie behind the gibu auja: 

‘I give good fortune’ formula on the Sjalland II-C bracteate 
(although the whole works rather apotropaically). The logographic 
f(ehu) runes of the Gummarp st. would indicate that wealth and 
prosperity were its ultimate aims. A similar motivation (also 
with a logographic rune, see §7) appears to underly the main text 
on the Stentoften st. (KJ.96): 'To the new (or nine?) farmers, to 
the new (or nine?) foreigners, Habuwolf gave good harvest. . .' 
(See V.50.) 

Some amatory motivation may be present on the Bulach 
brooch, although it is unclear for whom it is meant. Since it was 
worn by a woman, and it bears a masc. PN followed by an imperative 
formula: 60 f(a)t(o) mik: ‘embrace thou me:' -- we could formally 
consider that either the woman was wishing for the man's embrace 
(in which case we would have a fem. rune-master, see VI.32), or 
if the PN is that of the rune-master, the subject of imperative 
would be the woman who wore the brooch. 

Auxiliary Elements 

Concealment 
§6 In runic literature, the apparent hiding of inscriptions 
(e.g. in graves, on the backs of brooches, etc.) has been the 
subject of comment. While the older literature viewed this simple 
physical concealment as 'proof' of 'magic,' some later investigators 
have doubted this. Certainly, taken alone such evidence is usually 
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not convincing.°° However, the fact that the whole idea of con- 
cealment seems to form a theme in the thinking of the rune-master 
and in the ‘ideology’ of the runes, gives us reason to reconsider 
the evidence. 

The use of the verb *felhan (ON fela: 'to hide, conceal' ) 
in connection with the runes, e.g. rund. . .felheka (KJ.96, cf. 
also KJ.97), and the ON phrase vel folgit f rdnum: ‘well concealed 
in secret or obscure words 172 might indicate that this had a 
special runo-technical sense, which perhaps had to do with an 
operative function. Placement of the inscriptions (especially of 
operative portions of the text, cf. e.g. the younger Tryggevelde 
st., DR.230) in locations invisible to human eyes also remains a 
point to be considered. 

Physical concealment is only one way in which runic 
messages might be made obscure to the unknowing observer. The 
most remarkable of these are the runic codes (see IV.11), which 
in the Middle Ages seem to have had little intrinsic operative 
force. But they may have had a certain magical function in 
earlier times, cf. e.g. the possible encoded forms of alu on the 
Kérlin ring (KJ.46) and on the Ellestad st. (KJ.59). 

The operative mode of such practices could work on the 
simple analogical thought of: what is hidden (i.e. unseen) becomes 
effective in the hidden or unseen realm with which one is trying 
to communicate. But no more concrete conclusions are forthcoming. 

Runic Logographs 
§7 Another form of operative concealment may be behind the 
practice of runic logographs, i.e. the use of single runes as 
abbreviations for some word (usually the traditional rune name). 
Krause (1966: 320-23) in his index to the runic inscriptions lists 
45 possible attestations of Begriffsrunen (see I1I1.2). Not all 
of these would meet Duwel's (1974) criteria for consideration as 
ideographic runes, but nevertheless the tradition does appear to 
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be well established. Among the clearest examples are the Gummarp 
st. (KJ.95) with three f(ehu)-runes, the Stentoften st. (KJ.96) 
and the Skadborg-B8 bracteate (IK.I.161) with j(era)-runes in 
syntactic contexts, and the Nebenstedt-I-B8 bracteate with a final 
l(aukaR)-rune. One of the most intriguing examples would be the 
apparent /ga/ bind-rune on the Kragehul spear shaft (KJ.27) -- 
which with little real justification has been identified with the 
gibu_auja formula (cf. IK.1.98), along with the /§a~go/ bind- 
runes on the Undley bracteate. The operative mode of such 


abbreviations is perhaps related to that of runic cryptography... 
In fact, they might be considered another form of code -- the 
decipherment of which is dependent upon the reader's degree of 
familiarity with the extra-linguistic features of the ‘runic 
system.' 

Number Patterns 
§8 As noted in ch. III.3, attempts to determine more or 
less complex numerical patterns according to various systems (many 
times ad hoc) have dominated the discussion of 'rune-magic' at 
least since the time of Olsen's (1917) study. None of these 
methods seem convincing, especially when applied to the elder 
runes. A systematic survey of the elder inscriptions made by the 
author in 1981-82 yielded no consistent patterns in the corpus. 
It is, however, suspected that if the latest elder inscriptions 
and the younger inscriptions were similarly treated as a corpus, 
different results might emerge, if only simple rune counts (i.e. 
totals of the number of runic characters in a text) were taken 
into account. A systematic attention on the part of the rune- 
master to such a detail would not be unlike the poet's attention 
to syllable-count in verse. In fact, this correspondence was noted 
in Morgenroth's (1961) critical review of Olsen's theories. The 
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possible operative effect of such a practice could be analogous to 
that of poetry, i.e. the establishment of an empathetic form of 
communication. 
Ideographic Signs 

§9 Non-runic ideographic signs (see V.10), the geneologies 
of which are more or less known, occur with some regularity in the 
environment of elder runic inscriptions. Among NGmc. inscriptions, 
the sign 4 41 is found in the ductus of the runes at least five 
times (KJ.11, IK.I.13; 129; II.64; 83), and it is closely juxtaposed 
to the inscription on the Rsum bracteate (IK.I.11), cf. Krause 
(1932: 58ff.). This swastika symbol is also common on other (runic 
and non-runic) bracteates, but as a part of the internal picto- 
graphic iconography, which can not be directly correlated to the 
runic formulas. Furthermore, the sign appears (along with tamga- 
signs) on two of the EGmc. spear heads (KJ.32: Dahmsdorf and KJ.33: 
Kovel), and on one of the triangular panels of the ring of Korlin 
(Kd.46). A tree-like sign appears in the ductus of KJ.1: Kylver 
st. and IK.1.98: Sjalland II-C ( & ). Also, there are two 
‘curious non-runic signs ( % and 7 ) on the stone of Sk&adng (KJ. 
85) directly appended to PNs. SGmc. inscriptions also bear a 
number of unique non-runic symbols cataloged conveniently by 
Arntz (1939: ago). "2 The bracteate corpus is liberally sprinkled 
with inscriptions which consist entirely or in part of rune-like 
(but non-runic) signs, i.e. rune-imitations, © and inscriptions 
which appear to be attempts to imitate Latin capitals. 4 

It is highly probable that well known signs such as the 
swastika, the triskelion (KJ.32), and the Sarmatian tamgas were 
placed on the objects in question for some operative purpose, but 
the motive is far from clear. On comparative evidence it has been 
generally assumed that the {6 had an apotropaic function, or had 
the sense of ‘good fortune.' (See V.10.) The nature of the elder 
evidence and the lack of contemporary corroborating evidence leaves 
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us in no position to speculate further. It is most likely that 
the various rune- and Latin capital-imitation inscriptions are 
botched or careless efforts on the part of bracteate-masters. 

The only possible operative mode they could have would be analo- 
gous to the non-sequential, unpronounceable formulas (see §4). 

Pictographic Signs 

§10 Apart from the bracteate tradtion, pictographic (or 
iconic) iconography that appears intentionally juxtaposed a to a 
runic inscription is relatively rare. Equine symbolism dominates 
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the corpus. In addition to the C-type bracteates, 
rider (surrounded by dogs?) appears on the Mjobro st. (KJ.99), 
while a horse is portrayed in isolation on the Eggjum (KJ.101) 

and Roes (KJ.102) stones. A fish-like or serpentine figures 
appears on the Lindholm amulet (KJ.29), and on the reverse side 

of the fishing weight(?) of Férde (KJ.49). A crude anthropomorphic 
and zoomorphic figure is depicted on the Krogsta st. (KJ.100). 
Miscellaneous anthropomorphic and zoomorphic figures were portrayed 
on the unique horn of Gallehus B (KJ.43) and on the ring of 

Korlin (KJ.46) -- both now lost. 

Of these attestations, it seems that several could have 
operative motives. The magical symbology of the horse has been 
discussed several times in the foregoing chapters, but its direct 
operative function in pictographic form is only apparent on the 
stones of Eggjum and Roes -- where an aggressive formula is 
juxtaposed to it. The C-type bracteates, which are more bene- 
ficial in function, may be best interpreted in the realm of cultic 
iconography. It is also attractive to view the serpentine shape 
and head of the Lindholm amulet as corroborative of the interpre- 
tation of the inscription as an aggressive, perhaps even malicious, 
one. 77 The unique human figure on Krogsta has been suggested to 


be apotropaic in function, cf. Krause (1966: 227). 
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Color 

§1l We can be certain that most inscribed runic texts were 
also colored with some form of pigment -- probably red in hue. 
Traces of this material have even been detected in some younger 
inscriptions (cf. Jansson 1963: 158-64). Of course, linguistic 
evidence also shows this procedure to have been fundamental to the 
runic technology, i.e. the verb *faihjan, ON fé: ‘to color,’ which 
. became synomymous with 'to carve' in the runo-technical terminology, 
and the later term rj6da: 'to redden' (cf. Ebel 1963: 30ff.). 
Literary evidence perhaps gives us the key to the original opera- 
tive symbology of this coloring when we read of the coloring of 

the runes with blood (cf. ES ch. 44, Gret. s. ch. 79), and other 
references to blood and runes. (See V.14.) The magical function 
of the substance of blood is well known (V.9.), and the red pigment 
(probably ochre or minium) would be a symbolic substitution for 
this vivifying substance -- especially in more elaborate inscrip- 
tions. However, it must be noted that once the use of this color 
became traditional, the practice of dyeing the runes red could have 
been carried on with no particularly operative motive. But at its 
most archaic level, there seems to be little doubt that this 
procedure had a magical significance, i.e. that of lending some 
kind of ‘life' to the runes. 
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NOTES 


1. For our purposes, features which compose this linguistic- 
formulaic level are: phonology, semantics, and syntax (prosody). 

2. This is the level at which elements (perhaps lexemes, or 
perhaps graphs in the case of rune-formulas) are ordered and 
juxtaposed to other elements in a complex formulation. 

3. For some general treatments of these formulas, cf. Olsen 
(NI@R: II, 623ff.), Feist (1922), Sierke (1939: 107-09), Jacobsen- 
Moltke (1942: 645), Marstrander (1952: 106), and Andersen (1961: 
93-97 et passim). 

4. This is later reinforced in the younger tradition with 
formulas such as: /iak sata runar rit/ -- iak seta runar rétt: 

‘I set the runes rightly’ (cf. DR.239: Gérlev). 

5. The idea of the ritual power of ‘pastness' or as Eliade 
(e.g. 1971) calls it in illo tempore, is superbly developed for 
Germanic cosmology by Bauschatz (1976; 1982). It may be that on 
an operative level, such a concept could work on the basic con- 
ception: ‘what was shall be.’ 

6. Cf. van Baal (1971: 264). Marstrander (1952: 106) 
emphasizes this aspect as well. Solid paradigmatic textual evidence 
would seem to be offered by Hav. 142: (Runar). . ./er f86i 
Fimbulpulr//oc gordo ginregin//oc_reist Hroptr rogna. (See V.14.) 

7. Examples of this group, which would also include third 
pers. formulas, are KJ.13a; 16; 17a; 30; 39(?); 53; 55; 56; 63; 69; 
and IK.1.42,1; 70; 156(?); I1.3,1-2; 98; 135(?). 

8. Cf. Duwel (1979a: 233ff.). Other inscriptions which 
might belong to this group include: KJ.96: Stentoften, and KJ.97: 
Bjorketorp. 

9. See the discussion of the etymology and meaning of 
birbijaR in ch. VI, note 116. 

10. See V.9., VI.37., and cf. Krause (1946/47) and Duwel 
(1977). 
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11. This motive has often been ascribed to runic inscrip- 
tions. The question has most recently been examined by Duwel 
(1979a). We are tempted to suspect that many of the (buried and 
concealed) barrow-stone inscriptions, which consist merely of a 
single PN in the nom. or gen., refer to the dead and have the 
motive of holding the dead in the grave by force of attraction or 
attachment to that name. (See V.3. on the force of the name in 
Germanic traditions.) Examples of this type might be: KJ.74; 75; 
76; 78; 79; 80; 81; 82; 83; 84; 89; 90; 93; and 94. 

12. See VI.50. for a full reading of the Noleby text, and 
see §5 below for a complete analysis of the magical modalities and 
motives contained in the complex formula. 

13. This may have developed from an originally abstract 
concept, ‘ecstasy magic,' which was at least partially trans- 
ferred to a substance, see V.9., and VI..34. 

14, Salu could also be interpreted in the abstract class 
if we read it with Grienberger (1906: 138ff.) as traditio: 
‘transfer (of property, etc.),' cf. ON sala: ‘sale.’ 

15. This term is used in a way parallel to socio-linguistic 
terminology (cf. e.g. Edwards 1976: 90-95). 

16. Cf. the ideas concerning a special ‘sacred’ or poetic 
vocabulary outlined by Watkins (1970; 1982) and Campanile (1977). 

17. Cf. the use of the horse image in Germanic curse 
formulas, see VI note 289, and IV.39. 

18. The identity and importance of Alawin remains obscure. 
It is most probably a common PN, and thus the inscription could 
represent an unusually personalized bracteate formula. 

19. Especially most recently by K. Schneider (1956; 1968). 

20. Cf. IK.1.110: Lindkaer-C, IK.1.140: Overhornbaek III-C, 
IK.11.57: Lundeborg-A, and IK.11.97: Smaland-C. 

21. This is usually done with the first few runes of the 
normal sequence, but perhaps the Alpha-Omega-type interpretation 
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of IK.1,101: Faxe-B, cf. Krause's (1966: 258) reading: /f-o/salu, 
would qualify it in this category. 

22. But this whole formula /foslau/ may be another ephesion 
grammaton. 

23. See VI.48. for a full reading of this palindrome. 

24. Certain repeated elements and runic combinations would 
suggest that these artisuns were at least to some degree cognizant 
of runic practice. | 

25. Cf. the suspected magical function of the riddie-like 
ephesia grammata (Moltke 1938: 129). 

26. For linguistic and/or non-Judeo-Christian cross- 
cultural discussions of this phenomenon, cf. Samarin (1968), 
Eliade (1964: 93ff, et passim), Mauss (1972: 57-58), Goodman (1972: 
121ff.), and Williams (1981: 169ff. et passim). 

27. These utterances are devoid of any semantic content. 
Cf. Goodman's (1972: 123-25) theory that the glossolaliac vocali- 
zation behavior is produced in a state of arrested conscious 
cortical control in the brain, with a reconnection of the speech 
center with some subcortical structure is intriguing -- but un- 
proven. 

28. The only possible exception is the runologically 
questionable Frd¢slev wand (KJ.36), which is certainly a palindrome 
for the formula /*1iR/ or /*lim/ in the elder or younger fubark 
respectively. 

29. Cf. Galdrabok no. 46 and Arnason (1954: I, 435), and 
see VI.48. 

30. Cf. Krause (1966: 227). 

31. Because the Krogsta st. is not connected to any one 
mound, it may have been intended to hold the dead in the vicinity 
in general. Although it may have been directed toward grave rob- 
bers, this seems less likely. 
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32. Both of these would violate Goodman's ‘rule’ of 
glossolaliac units never beginning with a vowel (1972: 121ff.). 

33. Cf. e.g. Olsen (NI@R: II, 625ff.) gibu auja, etc., 
or Krause (1966: 66) with rune name logographs g(ebu) a(nsuR): 
"gift to the gods.’ 

34. A fourth could be added, IK.1.149: Skane I-B, but its 
possible ephesion grammaton /gakaR/ is most satisfactorily recon- 
structed as ga(u)kaR: ‘cuckoo.’ (See VI.42.) 

35. These are formulas which actually contain or imply 
the structure if x is done, then y will follow as punishment . 
Three other elder inscriptions seem to bear declarative legalistic 
formulas, i.e. KJ.59: Ellestad (with encoded alu?), KJ.72: Tune, 
and KJ.77: Mykklebostad. 

36. This is a somewhat misleading category since prayerful 
supplication does not seem to be present in the elder tradition, 
while an impersonal subjunctive may be present in KJ.50: ‘Let the 
horn wet the stone, etc.’ (but see VI.51) and divine or demonic 
beings may be invoked in imperative or performative formulas in 
KJ.38(2); 60; 101; and Oetting(?). 

37. They are better represented in the younger tradition, 
see VI.53. 

38. The reading of part of the Ndleby st. (KJ.67) as 
hwatin Haukopbu: ‘may they (i.e. the runes of the formula?) make 
HaukopuR sharp’ is far from certain. (See V1.50.) 

39. Notable exceptions would be the barrow-stones (those 
hidden within the mound, or as part of a burial chamber), but many 
of these were called into question by Beksted (1951). 

40. See VI.50. 

41. Cf. e.g. Olsen (NI@R: III, 204ff.), Krause (1932: 58- 
62; 1966: 34 passim), and Duwel (1981b: 75). 

42. Cf. also Op. 26; 27; and Eichstetten (Opitz 1981: 
26ff.). Opitz tends to interpret these as Christian signs with an 
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apotropaic motive. This could certainly be correct given the social 
context of the SGmc. runic corpus. 

43. Cf. e.g. IK.1.9; 91; 151; 154; 165; 198; II. St. Giles; 
3; 11; 16; 16a; 57; 71,1; 86; 97; 101; 103; 108; 109; 111; 113. 

44, Cf. e.g. IK.1.25; 31; 47; 59; 85; 107; 145; 174; 183; 
193; II. St. Giles; Torpsgaard; 1; 20; 27; 28; 48; 64; 83; 104; 
106; 110; 128. 

45. Two inscriptions, KJ.53: Karstad and KJ.54: Himmelsta- 
lund, have been placed within the context of pre-existing Bronze 
Age rock carvings. 

46. Bracteates are classified according to their icono- 
graphy, e.g. A: human head in profile, B: mixture of various anthro- 
pomorphic and zoomorphic figures, C: horse and rider, F: highly 
stylized zoomorphic figure. 

47. It is noteworthy that Sinn is the only Germanic god 
positively connected to snakes or serpents, cf. his (in the guise 
of Bolverkr: ) transformation into a serpent to gain access eo the 
poetic mead (Hav. 106; ESS, Skalds. ch. 2), and his heiti: Ofnir: 
‘the instigator,’ and Svavnir: ‘the killer’ -- both identified as 
serpents (ESS, Gylfa. ch. 16; Skalds. ch. 57), cf. Falk (1924: 23; 
26). 


Chapter VIII 
Summary 


Within the past few years, there has been a tendency to 
downplay the importance of 'magic' in the runic tradition. This 
has perhaps been necessary to some extent -- when not accompanied 
by close-minded attitudes. In this work, I seek to place the 
study of runes and magic within the framework of the most recent 
theories concerning 'magic’ as a kind of system of operative acts 
of communication based on a semiotic model. Through tris system, 
the human magician may effectively interact with his environment 
and bring it into accordance with his will by means of performa- 
tive acts analogous to, or symbolic of, the desired result. 
Through performative linguistic acts, the magician is virtually 
able to ‘converse’ with his environment. Since this kind of 
magical theory is essentially based on linguistic models, it seems 
well suited for application to the runic corpus. 

One of the most important aspects of this semiotic theory 
of magic is the existence of a certain cultural ‘frame of refer- 
ence,’ of which the symbolic system is a part, and of which it 
(and the magician) take advantage. For the runic tradition, it is 
essential to show the degree to which the runes, and those who 
were able to use them, were part of a special social structure. 
Because of the way the runes were so quickly and systematically 
taken up over such a wide geographical area by a previously 
illiterate population, we suspect that some network -- based on 
cultic leagues or socio-economic associations -- pre-existed the 
introduction of the runes. When the early history of the tradition 
is viewed from this perspective, we see that the rune-masters must 
have composed a network of persons who, by traditional (oral) 
means, were able to transmit knowledge of the runic system, with 
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all its systematic extra-linguistic features, from generation to 
generation over at least 800 years. The gradual, apparently 
systematic, transformation from the 24-rune futhark to the 16-rune 
futhark seems to be a further indication of the existence of such 
a network of individuals who shared a common tradition. The fact 
that this systematic transformation was effected so thoroughly 
would also suggest that the network was bound by some institutional 
features. . 

Since no primary literary evidence contemporary with the 
elder inscriptions (lst-8th cent.) exists, we are dependent upon 
corroborative evidence from later textual sources and from con- 
temporary archeological data. Both of these pose particular 
difficulties and must be dealt with cautiously. Archeological 
material is inexact and open to widely divergent interpretations, 
while the written evidence usually dates from several hundred 
years after the end of the elder runic period. However, the 
written data has the decided advantage of being roughly contem- 
porary with younger runic traditions which seem to be in large 
measure a continuation of elder practices. This is especially true 
when we focus on the extra-linguistic features of the ‘runic 
system,' i.e. e@tt-division, set number, order, names, etc. For 
our purposes, the most important body of written evidence is that 
which indicates the technical aspects of the execution of a runic 
inscription which is unambiguously operative in motive, i.e. it is 
done to have some effect on the environment. This form of magic -- 
which essentially consists of writing a performative formula in 
runes accompanied by certain ritualistic auxiliary actions -- is 
so unique in. the annals of European magic at the time of these 
recordings that any possibility of these reports being based on 
Mediterranean models is easily ruled out. 

The fundamental reality with which any sented? be interpreter 
of the magical aspects of runic inscriptions must come to terms is 
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the runic corpus itself. For this reason, a great deal of space 

is devoted to the formal interpretation, analysis, and classifica- 
tion of the runic material. Due to a variety of factors, e.g. 
physical condition, runological variation, lack of linguistic con- 
texts, etc., individual inscriptions pose significant difficulties. 
It has been noted that not one of the elder runic inscriptions is 
completely free of interpretative difficulty. Therefore, I have 
tried to base interpretive conclusions on the level of formulaic 
typology rather than on (supposedly paradigmatic) individual 
examples. 

A total of four types of formulaic elements have been 
identified in the elder runic corpus. (1) Rune-master formulas, 
which may be transformative, lend the force of the special person- 
ality of the rune-master to the medium upon which the runes are 
carved. The formula can be considered transformative to the 
extent that the rune-master name or byname seems to be a functional 
or religio-cultic one with which the carver identifies for opera- 
tive purposes. (2) Word-formulas, by a process of symbolic con- 
tagion, transfer the metaphorical qualities of the word-symbol to 
the medium that it may ‘act' in accordance with the characteristics 
of that (magical) substance, quality, or entity, e.g. alu, laukaR, 
salu, lapu, auja, *ehwaR. (3) Rune-formulas have two distinct 
types. The first is sequential (i.e. futhark-formulas) and perhaps 
lends the quality of (natural) order to the communicative channel, 
while the second is non-sequential (i.e. ephesia grammata) and 
seems to impart an element of disorder -- perhaps as a way of 
confusing detrimental influences. In addition, there is a slight 
possibility that in this corpus there exists a tradition of non- 
semantic, emotive 'words' akin to glossolaliac utterances which 
became stereotyped and eventually represented in graphemic form. 
(4) Semantic formulas are the most elaborate type of runic operation 
in which the rune-master is able to carry out a complex form of 
‘inter-reality communication.’ 
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For reasons outlined in the introduction, it may not be 
possible to arrive at a comprehensive theory of how runes were used 
for operative purposes. However, based on what this study has 
shown, it does seem possible to refine further the theory of the 
way in which runes might have been used for magical operations. 
The runes themselves, i.e. the whole ‘runic system,' were probably 
considered to be ‘of the gods' (cf. ragina-kundo), perhaps a gift 
of the god *Wddanaz. They were part of a complex of features 
probably common to a specific, self-conscious social group (i.e. 
erildR?). Because the runes are from the gods (or of a numinous 
quality) it is natural that they could be considered as symbols 
intelligible to that ‘other reality.’ In order to communicate 
operatively by means of runes, it is possible that the rune-master 
would first have to ritually identify himself with the god(s), 
and then (by means of a traditional ritual format) execute the 
message (encoded in runes), into a medium -~ all of which 
objectifies the subjective code. This code, objectified in 
speech and in physical reality (i.e. the inscription), is communi- 
cated to a numinous objective reality (animistic and/or dynamistic), 
which is able to decode it due to the level of systemic empathy 
between the communication source and the receiver. The numinous 
receiver then responds with the 'feedback' appropriate to the 
message, i.e. prosperity or protection is granted, evil-doers are 
destroyed, etc. The ultimate degree of communicative effectiveness 
may be in direct proportion to the level of empathy which the 
magician is able to generate between himself and the receiver. 
Presumably, this would be effected through the composition of the 
formula and its correct and traditional performance by the rune- 
master (in his transformed persona?). It is not being suggested 
that this structure underlies all the elder inscriptions, but only 
those which seem to be magical based on formulaic and/or archeo- 
logical data. 
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I. The Elder Fupark 


Form} Tran- Name Translation 
scription PGmc. PNor. 


*fehu ————-» *fehu ‘cattle 

*Gruz ———» *uruR ‘aurochs' 
*burisaz ——» *purisaR ‘giant (thurs)' 
*ansuZ ————_» ‘god (Ass)' 
*raidd ———>» *raidu "ride; wagon' 
*kauna- ———» "sore' 

*kénaz ———> *ka — | 'torch' 

*gebo ————> "gift! 

“wunjs ———> j ‘Joy! 

*hagala- ———» "hail! 


A FAWT os 


*naudiz ———> i 'need' 
*isa- ———» *7 ‘ice! 


—~ wz ryn 


*jera- ‘jara ‘year, harvest’ 
*T(h)waz ‘yew! 
*perpro(?) —— ‘gaming piece (?)' 
*algiz i ‘alk(?)' 
*sowild ————»> i "sun! 
*tTwaZ —————»>  *tTwaR ‘the god Tyr' 
*berkana ———+ *berkana "birch twig' 

‘horse' 

‘man' 

‘water' 

"leek' 

"the god Ing' 

‘day! 


@ 
$ 
h 
Y 
>, 
* 
B 
M 
4 
t 
Q 
M4 
g 


‘ancestral land' 


Figure I.A. 
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1.8. Elder Fubarks 


1. Standardized elder fupark (cf. Krause 1966:2; Duwel 1968/1983:2) 
PFNPERSXPNHPFLOTKVYAE TBRMAS PNR 
fubarkgwhraijipRstbemigqdio 
2. KJ.1. Kylver st. ca. 400 


NP ARS XPHtIA PLAS TAMAS A 
foubarkgwhnaijpfRstbemiligod 
3, IK.123,1-2 Vadstena/Motala brs. 450-550 
PNEPER<XPN#FEILOUBYS. TEMMTORW 
fupark gw: hnijiTpRs: t bemtltyod 
IK.II.31. Grumpan br. 450-550 

NPFR<S<XP HtleTlEx « TBmpree h 
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Figure I.B. 
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II. The Old English Epigraphical Fuporc 
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Figure IJ, 


Translation 


"wealth' 

‘aurochs' 

"thorn! 

"mouth' or ‘god' 
‘a ride' 

‘torch’ 

‘gift, generosity' 
‘hail' 

‘need, affliction’ 
‘ice! 

'(fruitful) year' 
"yew-tree' 
‘chess-piece(?)' 
'sedge-grass(?)' 
( eoth-secg) 
"sun! 

"glory(?)' 
‘birch-tree(?)' 
"horse' 

"man' 

‘water' 

‘(the god) Ing! 
"day! 

"ancestral home’ 
‘oak-tree' 
‘ash-tree' 

"bow' 

‘grave, earth(?) 
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The Younger Fubark 


‘wealth, gold’ 

‘slag' or ‘drizzle' 
‘giant, thurs' 

"god (Ass)! 

‘estuary, mouth' 

‘a ride, riding’ 
"sore, ulcer’ 

"hail! 

‘constraint, distress' 
‘ice! 


or aa 


"good harvest, plenty' 
*sun' 
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"the god Tyr' 
‘birch' 

‘man! 
'water(fall)' 


‘yew, yew-bow' 
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Figure ITI.A. 
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Figure III.8. 
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IV. tt-Arrangement of the Runes 
A. elder 


B. younger 


Figure IV. 


V. Runic Alphabets 


A. Norwegian (from mid-13th cent.) 
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B. Danish (from ca. 1300) 
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C. Swedish (from the early 13th cent.) 
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Figure V 
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Map I. Elder Runic Inscrptions before ca.250 CE 
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Map Il. 
Elder Runic Insciptions between ca. 250 and 350 
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Map III. 
Elder Runic Inscriptions between ca. 350 and 450 
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Map IV. 
Elder Runic Inscriptions between ca. 450 and 550 
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Map V. 
Elder Runic Inscriptions between ca. 550 and 650 
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Map VI. 
Elder Runic Inscriptions after ca. 


650 
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Map VII. 
Areas of Early Germanic Cultic Leagues 


1. Ingvaeones-group (Nerthus) 

2. Swabian -group (Semnones-grove) 

3. Vandali-group (Alcis) 

4. Sugambri-group (Tanfana) 

Ol Approximate site of the cultic center 
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